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| week, and in the second | 
ilize it for conferences. 1 | 
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pughout the college year, perform 1 
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| webe In the junior year total of 1,758 hours of err. i 
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subjects amount to 678 hours; the remaining 328 
he can make up from the elective subjects, exer- 
cising, to a large extent, his own choice in the selection 
of subjects which he will take. In the senior year the 
required subjects amount to about 558 hours; 


medical clinics and 120 hours of surgical clinics. Clin- 
ics in diseases of the chest, nervous system, pedi 
and dermatology are classified as medical. 


3 


ty to 
of the course elected by any student when for 
reason it seems to him not well selected. 


gynecology and obstetrics 
year, but are compulsory in the senior year 
What are the benefits of this pri 


theater from 1 night. By a careful selec- 

will have ample time to study. 

and yet be able to have a full curriculum and not slight 
any subject. 

In addition to this, it gives the student more time 
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THE TEACHING OF MATERIA MEDICA IN 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


TORALD SOLLMANN, M.D. 
Professor of Pharmacology and Materia Medica, Western Reserve 
University. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. ‘ 


DESIRABILITY OF RESTRICTING THE COURSE OF MATERIA 
MEDICA. 

“I must confess, if I had my way | should abolish materia 
medien altogether. . . Not one trace of a knowledge of 
drugs has remained in my memory from that time to this; and 
really, as a matter of common sense, I can not understand 
the arguments for obliging a medical man to know all about 
drugs, and where they come from. Why not make him belong 
to the Iron and Steel Institute, and learn something about 
cutlery, because he uses knives?” .. . 

“I entertain a very strong conviction that any one who adds 
to medical education one iota or tittle beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary is guilty of a very grave offense.”—Huxley, 
“On Medical Education,” 1870. 

Everyone will with this last sentence. In most 
medical schools the required class attendance exceeds 
thirty hours per week, leaving the student a very insuffi- 
cient time for home study. is condition tends natur- 
ally to become worse, for the domain of medical know]l- 
edge is constantly extending, and the teaching must fol- 
low these extensions. It is, therefore, imperative to 
lighten the curriculum as much as possible by curtail- 
ing such studies as are no longer essential. 

A case in point is presented by the relation of phar- 
macology, materia medica and therapeutics. The study 
of the action of drugs by laboratory methods is a new 
branch and one which requires considerable time, which 


ever, sufficient. What further time is needed can be 
profitably drawn from materia medica (including phar- 
macy), if the course in these branches is wisely reorgan- 
ized. This can be readily done, especially if they are 
taught in the same department as pharmacology, as they 
should be, in my opinion. 
No one can doubt that the action of drugs is of vastly 
greater importance to the medical practitioner than their 
natural history. The latter can only be of essential im- 


country. Nothing prevents those who expect to be so 
situated from taking a special, optional course, and such 
should be offered by the college, if it is needed. 

there no other demand 


other demands are more important. 
to the belief that the above advice of Huxley has not been 
sufficiently heeded by many schools, doubtless because it 
is somewhat too radical. 


1. It will. 1 hope. be understood 
ae that 1 do not include thera- 
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hours. Of this, 1,000 hours of instruction constitutes 
the year’s work. Each student is required to take all 
of the specified subjects in his year; in the junior 
ö 
the remaining 442 hours = selected from the elect- 
ive subjects and clinics. Even in this selection the 
student receives some guidance, so that he must in- 
clude am his elective subjects at least 120 hours of 
— he elects in order to 
and will not be enrolled in the unti 
his course has been approved by the secretary of the 
By a reference to the above table, it will be noted 
that surgery is compulsory in the junior year, but is 
elective in the senior year, gyd vice versa, medicine, 
the junior 
t election on 
the part of the student? He can so adapt his time in 
both years that he will not be obliged to sit on the 
benches in the lecture room or in the clinical amphi- 
must be taken from some other subjects. It is very true 
that a knowedge of pharmacology facilitates the study of 
, sas age so greatly that a part of the time formerly 
during his undergraduate period. ‘This power of elec- «devoted to therapeutics can be assigned to pharmacology 
tion on the part of the students, especially in the di- without injury. The saving, thus effected, is not, how- 
rection of clinical work, has had its reciprocal beneficial 
influence in all of the schools in which it has been ap- 
lied on the faculty. The moment a clinician is aware 
of the fact that the size of his audience is more or less 
directly dependent on his ability as a teacher, he will 
uu en the physician is located remote from a 
pharmacist, a condition which is rather rare in this 
= 
tive course of materia medica might be profitable to all 
other students, but there can be no ion that the 
WHAT PARTS OF MATERIA MEDICA SHOULD BE RETAINED? 
How far, then, may the study of materia medica be 
safely curtailed? What is essential? What mav be 
rede uiid jUMor and senior classes to so dis- made optional and what omitted entirely? There is 
tribute its students that no clinic is overcrowded, and surely room for much honest difference of opinion in 
there is a resultant individualization which is not — 
wie im large 
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‘strat 
the most useful preparations, and these only! Their 
dose. solubility, incompatibility, and in a few cases, their 
composition ; constituents should be taught only in so far 
as important therapeutically or by incompatibility. 
Furthermore, I believe that there should be requi 


ror on the part of a druggist. I require this 
ance rather oftener in the case of preparations 


It will be seen that the principal abridgment 
advocate in the teaching of materia medica concerns the 
ing all those - and hich are 
unimportant. A 


below, the class work in materia medica and pharmacy 
may be reduced to something like forty-five hours. Be- 
side this required work, I believe that a more thorough 


~ 
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sufficient, to mind, to make them compulsory, but 


largely of memorizing. 
is enhanced by constituting the subject into a separate 
Ga 
course t or ; 
What interest can there be for the student in memoriz- 


(one hour), with a suf- 
general 


half hours). students are red to put up a 
series of preseripti including pills, emulsions, etc. 
(two hours). subject is covered by seven 
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this connection. 1 venture to give my views, as 

ay serve «bss for 

ieve that the students should be given, by way of 

introduction, some general ideas A the 4 of ARRANGEMENT OF THE INSTRUCTION. 

chemical and structural constituents of drugs. Sufficient § The dryness of materia medica is almost proverbial 

botany should have been learned in school, and zoology and it is, indeed, difficult to render interesting a stuc 

ä The systems of weights and meas- 

ures be made 2 familiar. In regard to 

pharmacy, the student — the different classes 

of pharmaceutic preparations, their common character 

istics and special uses, and he should be given (by dem- 

ohstration ) 5 repared. ing certaim tabulated information which he does m 

A little practice in simple dispensing ie very desirable ‘fully understand, about a drug which, too often, he has 

All these data will be aids in understanding never seen, and about the uses of which he has no clear 

the materia medica of special drugs. r 

_ As regards the latter, only those should be discussed only my objections to this plan. I beli 

at all which have a real, living therapeutic or toxicologic that only the preliminary subjects of pharmacy, eto. 

importance. Of the former the student should be re- the be 
quired to know, in the first place, those data which are of the individual be studied immediately 
needed in prescribing: The correct Latin name (faulty after their action and uses It is my practice to give the 
orthography indicates a faulty education. in materia student his first experience with drugs by wong — 

way is interest i 

tance of the drug. When he has in 5 
an objective knowledge of the effects of most drugs and 
has become curious to have them explained, their action 
is studied systematically in class, and after each 
— considerable familia appearance and ot lecture the students are supplied with the specimens of 
04 physical characters of the important drugs and their drugs, with instructions to describe them, again objec- 
principal preparations, so that the more commo.; poisons tively, in their notebooks. Around this nucleus the 
may be identified or excluded. This seems to me very other information is grouped. In this way the interest- 
important, and I believe that I lay rather more stress on ing parte of the study carry the more mechanical parts, 
it than is commonly done. The knowledge so obtained 0 that these are less felt. It will be noticed that lec- 
is also very valuable, in that it often enables the physi- tures are not emphasized in this schema. If there is any 
cian to adapt the medicine to the . of the study in which formal lectures are misplaced this is cer- 
patient, and sometimes, to prevent the results of an er- tainly materia medica. The subject is taught with us 

ee 2 almost purely by laboratory work and recitations. 

crude drugs ly ta deal of dis- walk j 

crimination must be exercised in selecting the drugs to he course of instruction in my department begins 

be studied. The study mast, of course, be made directly eee eee ee 

from the specimen. illustrated by the specimens and some 
thirt hours). This is followed 
by — laboratory on the important classes of 
plant constituents (two and a half hours). Then comes 
a demonstration on metrology 
ficient — — 

pharmacy, and by paying no attention to habitat, natural tie met 25 ene. e. oy 

order, method of collection, ete. ‘These are quite uscleas ‘Fated, as also the manufacture of the important classes 

for practical purposes, and those students who are in- of — Suid extracts, 
terested in them can easily find the information. The 

natural orders are sometimes useful in explaining rela- 

tionships, but these can be touched on in pharmacology. — 

In this way. and by arranging the course as indicated which do not interest us in this tion (i pati- 
bility, prescription writing, toxicology). This brings us 
to special materia medica. The locally acting drugs are 

mentioned that the materia medica 

ave already menti that t 

hey in connection with the pharmacsogy. Afr 

‘ates — . — ring the ure on a rmacologic group of drugs 
quire gives a greater familiarity. This advantage is not the stud ents are required to * important data of 
2 materia medica in a special notebook. may 

lete ares and | — — ceed ina — laboratory hour, or mav 

certain : Bo reason respondi shortened accord q to num 

drugs to be studied. The compilation of a special note- 

toms of . . .” book has a number of advantages. It encourages the 

cal materia meme, It the specimens, because correct descriptions 

in the lectures on pharmacology. must be given: it can be made more concise than any 
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7 , the of in the of 
use of clay modeling study 


University of California.’ At the 
„ Marshall Flint has used the 
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Fig. 2.—Modeling table on which are models made Ee of the Class ‘05. ing with the upper row, the first model on 
the right s the base of the brain and cran nerves, 2. The cerebral u. with fissures, convoiutions and motor 
areas col 3. A _ horizontal section of the cerebrum, basal gan internal ca ie, ete., t by v co 4 
(Middle row, right side.) A dorsal view of the medulla, pons show! the fourth ventricle, position of nuclei of 
cranial nerves, funicull of medulla, etc. . A naverse section of the pons, the itudinal are elevated. A 
tion of the mid brain, the | t structu are in rellef. 7. transverse of the upper medulla, the arcuate fibers 
represented by various colors of floss, olivary boten, nuclei, etc., raised. 8. (Third row t side.) A view of I 
of the left cerebral hem . A cross section of the l gray matter in relief, motor cells and tracts in different 
colors. 10. A longitudinal section of the lila, pons and brain, showing the position of the nuclei of the cranial nerves. 
from the third to the twelfth, and their lal origin. The nerve fibers are ted by floss. 11. Ventral surface of medulla. 
pons and mid-brain. 12. Superior and surfaces of cerebellnm. 

can hardly be overestimated, as a thorough knowledge of est in this branch by presenting to the student’s mind a 


the anatomy and physiology of the central nervous sys- 
tem lies at the foundation of organic nervous diseases. 
Dr. M. Allen Starr, in his recent text-book on “Organic 
Nervous Diseases,” remarks: “As the knowledge of the 
centers and tracts has grown, as their location and action 
have been made clear, the meaning of symptoms previ- 
ously perplexing has become plain.” As a matter of 
fact, it is simply impossible to have a clear and concise 
picture of a disease of the nervous system without first 


1. Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, vol. Ill, p. 148. 
2. Univ. Record, vol. vil, No. 3. 

3. Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin vol. xiv, p. 78. 
4. Journal of Medical Research. vol. vill. p. 496. 


idea in the following words: “Every one apparently car- 
ries in his sensorium a very 


good sense, 
which is easily developed by a little training. 
To the student the advantage of the method lies in the 
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understanding the structure of the affected. The 
result woul be 
bones from clay was ee at gross anatomy brain sec- 
the John Hopkins Media! Scho! Since it has 
doen used at the Baltimore Medical College 22 Syd - transverse, horizontal and longitudinal, stained by the 
ney Cone in teaching osteology,’ also at the University Weigert-Pal method, and study them carefully, not 
r neglecting, of course, the study of the nerve cell and the 
latter „ Prof. neuroglia by the various staining methods, as the Nisel. 
method to record and preserve permanently the muscular Bethe Bende and many others. 
variations found in the dissecting room.‘ If this method This necessitates not only a great deal of time, but 
is used in other schools I have not been able to find any also a vast amount of material and work. In fact, it is 
Sale not practical in the medical course as now arranged, and 
method I wish especially to describe is the appli- The best we may hope to 
cation of clay modeling to the central nervous system. do in the short time given this subject in most medical 
The study of the macroscopic and microscopic anatomy of schools is to give the student a general idea of the sub- 
the brain and cord hes been very diligently pursued dur- ject and Linie 
rn iter his college work is com and he has time for 
ion in the college curriculum than heretofore. The research work. 
importance of teaching the subject to medica] students The system of clay modeling tends to create an inter- 
. 
> 
LN 
| 
realistic picture of a part that is otherwise very ure 
when taught only from text-books or drawings. It re 
quires the men to think for themselves, to use their sev- 
eral special senses, and when molding the various speci- 
mens, form in their minds a number of impressions that 
otherwise would be received only through the auditory 
and visual pathways. These multiple mental impressions 
serve to produce a lasting picture that will be easily re- 
tained. Dr. J. Marshall Flint : - states this 
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4 not only 
enh close study required 
his tactile sense and m 
ry laws of perspective 
t has the advantage of hav 
— three dimensions, just 
of sketching m: 
is, of course, a 
not give him an i 
| that Dr. 
y in his lectures 
, nervous system at the Hopkins in 
reproduction of a part of the nervous 
dimensions is beautifully shown in the Sabin mode! 
medulla.* 
=| models made by the method advocated in 
~ at best crude, and are not to be compared 
- and realistic specimens produced by the 
reconstruction method.“ This latter method requires a 
deal of careful and exact work and is hardly practi- 
the a medical student. Bardeen speaks I 
“cumbersome and time-consum- 
“Yet by no other method,” he says, “can so ac- 
an idea be obtained of the form of those structures 
from their minuteness or complexity of relation, 
be dissected out. 
of the central nervous 
sophomore year. During 
mens of the brain and cord 
cl 
and dra 
the stu 
ns to me 
m selecte 
used 
4 ai) 
ns after a few days, 
ily 
two or three times and a definite proportion maintained 
. 3.—An original e model of the central nervous system 
lal nerves to these pathways; also the peripheral or 
origin of the Afth, eighth. pinth and tenth 
The time 
D IL or the work varies from two 
auditory way station. Bection 
ot afarh. teath and sleventa — 
foramen. G. The ventral surface 
tranoverss section through the 5. Journal of Medical Research. vol. vill. p. 496. 
the brain.” Nervus . 8. Lae ct. 
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if this product should reach the requirement bd to the subject of chem 
our best state examining boards, the way to than half as many in ot 
between the boards will be open, and mu 1,200 as a maximum to 2 
annoyance will be saved in the transfer of st bol devotes over 400 hours 
eur ile another has less than 1 

review of the examinations for medic 
presented in a very able report by Dr. Ch her schools importan 
American Academy of Medicine, Maj — 
that during the year 1902 4,510 2 
— City. a 88. profit hy the experience of ot 
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close examination of their method and the arrangement 
of studies was made, and we have adjusted our cur- 
riculum accordingly. 

The demands of modern medicine are so exacting that 
the curricula in vogue fifteen, twenty or thirty years 
ago in some of our best colleges, no longer suffice to turn 
out a scientific physician, and I mean by that, a man 
who, because of his knowledge of the sciences on which 
medicine is founded, has such a firm and a clear 
comprehension of his subject matter as will enable him 
to become not only a successful practitioner, but also an 
intelligent student of progressive medicine. 

The foundation sciences of medicine are physics, 
chemistry, biology, anatomy, bacteriology, physiology 
and pathology. 

A knowledge of physics as applied to medicine is es- 
sential, as has been well said by Professor Vaughan, in 
the application of all mechanical means for the correc- 
tion of deformities, for the treatment of fractures and 
dislocations, for the study of errors of refraction, and 
in the use of the microscope, 5 — 

scope, z-ray apparatus, etc., and its general impo 
appreciated by the leading medical universities of 
Europe. It should be taught in the first of the 
medical course. We devote 40 hours to thi * * 
We give 144 hours of chemistry in the first year, half of 
which are devoted to practical laboratory work. The 
time devoted to embryology, histology, osteology, a 
eral anatomy and physiology is shown by the 
Materia medica very properly should be studied in con- 
nection with the biologic sciences during the first year. 

In the second year anatomy, physiology and chemis- 
try, including physiologic, medical, toxicologic and san- 
itary chemistry, are completed, and bacteriology, path- 
ology and pharmacology are begun ; 24 hours are devoted 
to minor 

The student having acquired a fair knowledge of his 
foundation studies during the first two years, after ad- 
ditional instruction in pathology and physical diagnosis, 
is now prepared to — on the — of yo sur- 

„ obstetrics, gynecology, neurology and therapeutics, 
while a study of hygiene, which is the application of 
the laws of iology, chemistry, physics, meteorology, 
pathology, “pi miology and bacteriology to the — 
tenance of health and life of individuals and com- 
munities, is not only necessary for the prevention, but 
also the cure, of diseases and serves the additional pur- 
pose of reviewing and applying the knowledge of the 
sciences just mentioned. 

All of the practical subjects, such as medicine, - 
atrics, surgery, operative surgery, obstetrics, gynecology, 
neurology and mental diseases, extend over a period of 
two years and are taught simultaneously to third and 
N year students, both didactically and at the bed- 


In the fourth year, in addition to the practical 
branches, we give our students special instructions in 
dermatology and syphilis, genito-urinary diseases, laryn- 
gology, rhinology, ophthalmology and otology, military 
surgery, state medicine, morbid anatomy and medical 
mology. The course in medical zoology has special ref- 
erence to the animal parasites in the human subject, 
supplemented by practical laboratory exercises in the 
microscopic examination of meat for trichine spiralis, 
and of feces for determining the presence of parasites, 
and we have found this course very helpful to our stu- 
dents and of extreme practical im nee. As a mat- 
ter of fact, one of our graduates, Dr. Ashford, was the 
first to demonstrate that the grave forms of anemias 
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found in Porto Rico are due to uncinaria Americana; 
the hook-worm disease has been found by Dr. Stiles to 
be quite frequent in our southern states, and we all know 
a is mistaken for typhoid 
ever. 

Our association was established for the purpose of 

oting medical education, and instead of lead- 

ing others into the right path, we have been driven by 
the state medical examining boards and a strong public 
opinion, as manifested by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, to raise our stan of minimum requirements 
for admission into medical col New pshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, N 
Mexico and Colorado practically demanded a higher 
standard long before we raised it, and, as a result, the 
diplomas of some schools are not recognized, and gradu- 
ates from such schools can not Mehr for examination. 

More recently, Illinois and Michigan have taken the 
initiative in establishing a minimum standard of medi- 
cal education, and the example of these states is 
certain to be followed by others in the near future. 
we wish to retain the confidence and respect of the 


the opinion of the 
fulfill the established minimum 
ucation. Apart from the moral and ethical aspects of 
the question, = I — it will be in the hi 

usiness policy to appoint a committee, 
— co-operate with a committee 
pointed from the National Confederation of State Medi 
cal Examining and Licensing Boards, for the purpose 
of establishing such a standard. 

There are now 154 colleges in the United States. Of 
these, 121 are regular and only 66 are members of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. The num- 
ber of students vary from 6 to 1,047 in the different 
schools. It seems to me that if the methods of teaching 
were more uniform the students would be more evenly 
distributed, which would be an advantage to students 
and schools alike. There is much to be said in favor of 
small schools, where the number of students does not 
exceed 250, or from 60 to 70 in a class, as it enables 
each student to come into more intimate relation with 
the teachers in laboratory and hospital. work, and in 
connection with the system of recitations and confer- 
ences, which should be a 2 of the curriculum, makes 
instruction more personal and adapted to the special 
needs of the individual. The time must come—indeed, 
it is close at hand—when the advantage of smaller 
classes will be appreciated, provided we are prepared to 
do honest and thorough work. 

It must be obvious that the reason some schools have 
too many students and others so few is due to the re- 
spective estimate of the relative merit in which they 
are held by the members of the medical profession, who 
are usually appealed to as referees by prospective medi- 

i 


dards of state boards are no higher for the graduates of 
these schools than for those of the smaller schools; all 
must possess the same qualification. The sub of 
graduate work is another question. There is, of course, 
no reason whv schools engaged in turning out special- 


— 
American e it is our duty to equip our 
graduates in such a manner that their diplomas will 
not be discredited by state in the Union, because, in 
schools and who consider it a Utopian idea to expect 
that all the medical schools in the country should be 
based on a uniform curriculum, any more than the vari- 
ous colleges or academies. It seems to me that the stan- 


. lies not so much in the lack of 
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in the lack of methods. It doe# not require expensive 
and pretentious buildings to do the work, but it does 

uire competent men and proper laboratory equipment 
and clinical facilities. 

Fortunately, men always will be found in the profes- 
willing to work the interest of hi 

ucation, regardless of pecuniary reward. own 
school has no endowment whatever, it being the only 
school in Washington which abolished night sessions ten 

ago, resulting, as was antici „ in financial 
; but we have the satisfaction of knowing that our 
product has improved. We have only 140 students, but 
in spite of this we have equipped our laboratories and 
established a university hospital. 

The present cost of mi chemical, bacterio- 
logic and physiologic apparatus puts them within the 
reach of school. A complete set of physiologic 
ap us, sufficient for ten to fifteen students, can be 
purchased for $75.00 from the Harvard University ; 
four sets would be quite ample in a class of 40 to 60 stu- 
dents. One microscope for every two students will an- 
wer very well until the funds will permit an instru- 
ment for every student, which, of course, is more de- 
sirable. It goes without saying that no school should 
be permitted to enter our unless it is properly 
equipped, and no school should give courses in junior 
and senior studies unless it has also suitable facilities 
for clinical teaching. When this is done, will anyone 
deny that the school with 250 students will not turn out 
as good, if not a better, uct than the large schools? 
How many times in our large schools is the average stu- 
dent called to the operating table to witness a cataract 
operation or abdominal section at close quarters, or to 
examine the fa oy: before an operation and give to the 
professor and the class his opinion as to the pathology, 
diagnosis and methods of treatment? What is true of 
the surgical is equally true of the medical cases. 

The time will come when all schools will be great, not 
in numbers, but in the quality of the product, and when 
this is accomplished I predict there will also be a level- 
ing in the number of students. The average American 
is too practical to travel thousands of miles when he can 
secure equal. or ibly superior, advantages nearer 
home. Another advantage from a purely business point 
of view will be the disintegration and t of 
projected schools unwilling to bring their institutions 
up to a reasonable standard. Who will patronize a 

school whose diploma is discredited by the majority of 
state examining boards, and who will dare to establish 
- a new school unless fully equal to meet the require- 
ments? If they should be established, the state boards 
will take such action as will prevent their doing any 
mischief. 

We do not need more schools, but we need better 
schools. Every advantage is to be — by the smaller 
schools from a uniform standard of curricula, and there 
is no good reason why we should not all survive in the 
face of an ever-growing and powerful nation, especially 
when there will be a more equal distribution of students 
with improved methods of instruction. All had a hum- 
ble beginning, but by perseverance and honest work we 
may to reach the same high plane of efficiency 
which some have attained. has our 
past. Let our conduct raise no blush on the cheek of 
posterity | 


A STANDARD CURRICULUM—KOBER. 


Compulsory action is always to be deprecated, and 
yot tn the fee’ tei the other lanl, much 
good can be accomplished by a joint deliberation be- 


tween the coll and the state s of medical ex- 
aminers, and formation of a standard of medical 
education in a logical order, specifying the 


arranged 
minimum number of hours required in each study, and 
F as the 


In 5 to comply with the requirements of the Mich- 
igan State Board of Examiners, we have arranged a 
schedule for the Medical School of Georgetown Univer- 
uty, which is at least su ive. 

t will be seen that the requirements do not differ 
materially from the average obtained in 43 medical col - 
leges in the United States, and is really in excess of the 
standard curriculum recommended by a special com- 
mittee of the National Confederation of State Examin- 
ing and Licensing Boards, which places the minimum 

irement at 3,600 hours. 
requirements of the Michigan State Board of 
4,240 hours ma be considered excessive, and might 
with advantage reduced to 4,000 hours, 
about 950 hours to each of the first two years’ 
and 1,150 hours each to third and fourth year work. 

I have purposely devoted less time to freshman and 
sophomore studies, as the acquisition of the sciences 
taught during the first two years really involves more of 
than the work of the third and fourth 


a mental 

year. 

CURRICULUM AT THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, GEORGR- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY 


Based on the 4,200-hour standard prescribed by the Medical Ex- 
0 2 


Laboratory. 

First Year— Lecture 
72 144 

T 150 1 330 
12 

434 08 

Second Year— 
WW 100 104 
Physiology ................ 15 
Bacteriology 1 
120 

rmacology .............. 3 

eurgery g 1 
459 487 946 
Year— 10 
Clinical tm croscopy ......... «+. 
ca 

1 
Obstetrics. 

tal — „ 1 1 8 

2 40 
548 606 1154 
orbid anatomy and medical 
12 
50 
8 
Mental 3 
Blectro-therapeutics .... 
Laryne. and rhinology....... 
otology ....... 
Genito- diseases 
515 677 1192 
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ists and teachers should not vary their curricula with 
the special needs of the student. 
[ realize that the weakness of our smaller schools 
— or endowments as 
2 


ůũ—ͤᷣ 


First Tear 20 
1 18 
˙— hb ˙ ees 
— 1 
12 
A 
Racterloingy ............... 1 
Pathology 140 
15 
. 1 12 


CURE OF TETANUS—MURPRHY. 


ich be 
schools and extremely profitable to the smaller schools. 
and I therefore beg to offer the following resolution : 


mmitt —— br 
ee 
Medical Examining and 


im a four-year graded course. Said report to be presented at 
next annual meeting. and to be printed and distributed af bat 
ome month before sald meeting. 


COMPARATIVE STANDARDS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


332 — 


2% 26 

8 2 
2 83138 
2 
| 2025 | e000 


CASE OF TETANUS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
BY ASPIRATION OF THE CEREBROSPINAL 
FLUID AND INJECTION OF MORPHIN- 

EUCAIN AND SALT SOLUTION. 


11 
747 
4 


pronounced, and 
every three to five minutes there was contrae ion of the mus- 
clea of the beck with pronounced 

Surgical Treatment.—-The patient was anesthetized. The 
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demands for reform throughout the medical profession. 
I consider it in the highest degree good business policy 
to advocate a plan which will improve the quality of 
the and the number of students, a re- 
ard of medical education, with ouch ‘recommendations as 
to 
71men ũ 
PROPOSED STANDARD OF A 4,000 HOURS’ MEDICAL and Toxicology. 
pt eee 
tomy and Med 
and oe ‘itis. 
— 
Clinica! — 
Third Year— ———— 
and "medica — 22 —— 
Pediatrics ................. 1 
Nearolory 18 
Therapeutics ........ ...... 90 JOHN B. MURPHY, A.M., M.D. 
Hyxtene and dietetics........ 36 CHICAGO. 
History. — Alex. S., aged 8 years, was admitted to Mercy 
‘ E> 
Mental pases ............ 15 
and 30 
Dermatology and Syphilis.... 15 
diseases...... 15 
=a hh seat time he had had for twenty-four hours pronounced trismus, 
470 and spasm of the muscles of the neck, with occasionally con- 
First year mw traction of the muscles of the back, but not severe. There 
Secen %% WA had been no chills, fever, nor sweats. There was little red- 
n .:.: ness or irritation around the wounds. 
— Hospital Ezamination.—When admitted to the hospital there 
CONCLUSION 3 was a wound one inch and a half long on the outer aspect of 
| ; l the anterior port ion of the foot, and a smaller wound on the 
In conclusion let me reiterate that I represent a 
small, struggling medical school, and if I differ from 
the views expressed by others, I do so with great hesita- 
tion. Apart from the ethical aspect and the imperative 


none 

t. The wounds were curetted, ca 
solution of carbolic acid and packed with 
iodoform gauze. The patient slept a short time after the anes- 
thetic. Then the convulsions came on every ten to fifteen min- 
utes and lasted one to three minutes. His temperature was 
9.8 degrees; pulse 110. 

Treatment by Antitetenic Serum.—On July 11 he was given 
three full doses of antitetanic serum, without effect. The con- 
vulsions increased in frequency and were almost continuous. 

Treatment by Morphin-Eucain Injections.—On the morning 
of July 13 a lumbar puncture was made and 16 e. e. of cerebro 
spinal fluid withdrawn. It was cloudy in ite appearance to the 
naked eye. At the same time, through the needle, 3 ¢.c. of the 
following solution were injected into the subarachnoid space : 


28 
Distilled waternrnr 1 
This had been sterilized by boiling. The patient slept four 
hours immediately following the injection, and through the 
night slept an hour a half at a The spasms were 


Course end Recovery.—On July 14 a spasm occurred at about 
4 a. m. which was the most severe he had had since the injec- 
tion. At 11 a. m. another was made and 15 c.c. of 
fiuid withdrawn. This looked comparatively clear. Four c.c. 
of the above solution were again injected. He slept four hours 
following this injection. Pulse was 100, temperature 100 de 
grees. He had between this and of the 


7 


noon 
following day, July 15, when they began to increase f 
quency. The spinal canal was again punctured, 15 c.c. of 
fluid withdrawn and 4 ¢.c. of the morphin-eucain solution in 
jected. He had no spasm until late in the afternoon and only 
an occasional mild spasm through the night. At noon, July 


nd 
this there was no spasm; his condition improved; the trismu- 
gradually subsided and he was discharged cured July 31. 


THE DOSAGE. 
It will be noted that the ity 


These were extremely small 
was my first case I feared to increase the quantity. 
There was no sweating, headache nor collapse, symp- 
toms so frequently noted after injections of cocain for 
spinal analgesia. It will be that at the time 
cocain was first used for analgesic purposes, it was be- 
lieved the injection of any solution in the spinal canal 
would produce these symptoms. The injections imme- 
Ir muscles, and they remained 
relaxed for 


le periods of time, hence the 


THE b. 8. MARINB-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


in which tetanus is most t—that others 
induced to try it. I do not know whether the ben- 

le to the extraction of the cerebrospinal 
to the ii the The 


15245 

2 
8 


the cerebrospinal cavities aided the fluid in overcoming 
the infection, just as in epidemic cerebrospinal menin- 


I shall put into practice in the first case of cereb 

spinal ingitis coming under my observations: First, 
make a drill puncture of the cranium over the lateral 
ventricle; insert a fine needle until the cerebrospinal 
fluid escapes ; second, insert a needle into the spinal ca- 
nal in the lumbar region and allow a normal salt solu- 
tion to flow, under hydrostatic pressure, from the needle 
in the right ventricle, down through the foramen of 
Magendie and the spinal canal, to, and out of the needle 


inal canal has been almost unif 
. and d not be instituted. 


Special Articles. 


THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH AND © 
MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 
PART I. A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
(Continued from Fuge 403.) 
DR. HAMILTON'S ADMINISTRATION (1879-1801). 


accountability for public property, improved discipline, 
greater amount of relief furnished at a relatively less 
cost, and greater accuracy in the medical statistics were 
the objects attained by rigid enforcement of regulations. 
_ During the first four years of Dr. Hamilton’s i 
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anterior wound appeared healed, but on separating the edges irations and ; repeated ‘with 
a piece of glass and some debris were found in it. A smaller — — err 
piece of glass with pus was found * posterior — — the withdrawal of the fluid, and after the third 
These had been there for seven days. 1 day the fluid showed no polynuclear leucocytes. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE CASES. | 
I believe eucain is much safer than cocain ; first, be- 
cause it admits of boiling for sterilization; and second. 
because there is less idiosyncrasy to intoxication. As 
these patients die, many of them from exhaustion from 
the spasms, and some from the severity of the spasms 
of the respiratory muscles themselves, I feel that this 
can be entirely overcome with the injections. I have 
opportunity te try other cases, and pab- 
as a preliminary repc this is the 
hire 
of shorter duration and he tt in the succeeding i. * 
— hours. His temperature the evening of July 13 N greatest 23 of recoveries. 1 
was 102 degrees and his pulse 120. l cerebrospinal cavities cap 
not be washed out in severe infections with salt or other 
16, 15 ce. of fluid were withdrawn and 4 c.c. of the solution cada — * 5 Can de accomplished on th 
injected. f t 
made. In the night the spasmodic contractions again occurred, fata 
and by the next morning they were being repeated every hour. — 
though of mild severity. He could now talk well and had had 
a good night’s rest. On July 19 the usual aspiration and in E 
jection were made. On July 20 he had a few very mild spasms. — 

On the morning of July 21 the spasms were a little more 
severe, although at intervals of three or four hours. At noon r 

of morphin in each In died, was 
Tt mo ’ in 3/50 of succeeded by Surgeon Jo Hamilton. new 
injection was of a grain, and of eucain 3/50 of a talk viguously 

augurated by his predecessor in office. The regulations 

were revised and brought up to date, embodying the sub- 

stance of circulars and orders issued since 1873. Stricter 
tient had a 0 unity to eep rest m the law of 1879, was in active existence, and the public- é 
time he 222 injection. It is my belief that health work of the service did not increase in cons- 
the strength of the eucain portion of the solution should quence. The law under which the National Board of . 
be increased so the patient would receive 1/6 or even 0 * “a 
1/3 of a grain with each injection. Furthermore, that ona May, 21,28 and June 


Health operated expired by limitation, June 2, 1883, 
and the Marine-Hospital Service took charge of na- 
tional quarantine and public-health matters under the 
quarantine law of 1878, which then became operative. 
A contingent appropriation was made by C for 
the prevention of introduction and spread of epi- 
demic diseases and the maintenance of quarantine at 
points of danger. This appropriation supplied the nec- 
essary funds for quarantine and epidemic work, which 
the quarantine law of 1878 failed to provide. 

In 1884 the assignment and collection of the hospital 
tax from seamen was abolished, and the same act pro- 
vided that “the ex of maintaining the Marine- 
Hospital Service should hereafter be borne by the 
United States out of the receipts from duty on tonnage 
agp for by Bd act, and so 1 I as may 

necessary is appropria or that purpose. 

In January, 1886, — Hamilton re- 
resumed the publication of the “Weekly Abstract of 
Sanitary Reports,” as 1 the act of 1878, which 
had been temporarily 12 during the activity of 
the National Board of Health. 

The quarantine stations which were established by 
the National Board of Health were mainly refuge sta- 
tions, and when the service took charge of these in 1883, 
their equipment was deficient. Surgeon-General Ham- 
ilton recommended that “the national quarantine sta- 
tions be made ‘permanent, and that they be equipped 
with all the appliances known to modern san- 
itary science for the treatment of infected vessels and 
their cargoes, so that not only may immunity from the 
importation of contagious diseases be secured at those 
stations, but such security be had with the least possi- 
ble obstruction to commerce.” In 1888 a law was 

perfecting the national quarantine system on the 


Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and providing for the estab- 


lishment of three stations on the Pacific coast. An ap- 
propriation of $500,000 was made to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

During the first year of 8 Hamilton’s 
administration, the of the Treasury issued a 
circular, which specified that all persons applying for 
either renewal of license or original license, as pilots 
of steam vessels, should be required to undergo a visual 
examination, to determine the presence or absence of 
color blindness, and that the examination should be 
made by a medical officer of the Marine-Hospital Serv- 
ice, whose certificate of good color sense should be essen- 
tial to the issuance of a license. ° 

Surgeo 
the Ship’s Medicine Chest,” for the guidance of mas- 
ters of vessels carrying no doctor. Section 4569 of the 
Revised Statutes compelled the carrying of a medicine 
chest by such vessels, but neither specified what the 
contents should be nor provided instructions for its use. 
This “Handbook” supplied the deficiency, gave lists of 
necessary medicines, and in simple language directed the 
masters what to do when skilled medical assistance was 
unobtainable. 

During this period the medical officers were required 
to not only on the sanitary conditions of their 
hospital, but also on existing conditions in the cities 
in which they were stationed. The hygiene of the mer- 
chant marine continued to receive the attention of the 
service, and from the contro] of outbreaks of smallpox 
or other contagious disease among sailors, especially on 
western r- it was but a * stride to er 
supervision prevention 
their spread. 
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_ standa 


n-General Hamilton provided a “Handbook for. 
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The service assisted the local authorities in controlling 
the epidemics of fever in Florida and Texas in 


In 1889 the of the Treasury detailed Sur- 
geon-General Hamilton to attend the Sixteenth Inter- 
national Medical Congress at Berlin, Germany, and to 
study European hospital construction. The surgeon 
general visited may large European cities, studied their 
hospitals, and made an exhaustive and critical report 
on the systems employed in their construction. 

The regulations of the service since the reorganiza- 
tion required that all applicants for the service should 
be examined by a board of officers, and appointed to the 
lowest grade, that of assistant surgeon. The examina- 
tions were severe and the standard of excellence de- 
manded was high, and in consequence 80 per cent. of 
the — were rejected. The surgeon general con- 
sidered statutory provision confirming the regulations 

int necessary for the maintenance of this high 

of excellence, and in 1889 Congress enacted 
that, after passing a satisfactory examination before a 
board of service rs, the applicant was to be commis- 
sioned by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, appointment to the service to be 
made only to the lowest grade, that of assistant surgeon. 

Assistant surgeons were to be promoted to the rank 
of passed assistant surgeon after four years’ service and 
the passing of an examination, and promotion to the 
rank of surgeon only after due examination. 

To provide additional protection to the country at 
large in preventing the spread of contagious disease 
from one state or territory to another, the interstate 
quarantine law of 1890 was passed by Congress. In 
June, 1891, Supervising Surgeon-General Hamilton re- 
signed, and was succeeded by Surgeon Walter Wyman. 
who was then chief of the quarantine division. 

(To be continued.) 


on this 


have ex- 
blessings as well as the evils and 
curses arising to them from a new civilization brought to their 
of Post 


»The first article in this series, Travel as a Means 
Graduate Medica! Educa 


by Dr. 
328; the third, “Spain and Ramon v 
Lewellys F. Rarker, Aug. 6, p. 403. 
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1882, and in all subsequent epidemics have succeeded by 
the detention camp in preventing the spread of the die- 
ease without resorting to “shotgun” quarantine. — 

The first detention camp was established (1888) on 
the south bank of St. Mary’s River (the boundary be- 
tween Georgia and Florida), and was called Camp 
Perry. Refuge camps near infected cities were not new, 
but an inland quarantine where suspects were detained 
only long enough to demonstrate that they were not in- 
fected and then permitted to proceed north was a nove 
procedure at this time. 

TRAVEL NOTES. 
rv.“ 
LEPROSY IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. THE PROPOSED 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A GOVERNMENT BACTERIO- 
LOGIC INSTITUTE. 
NICHOLAS SENN, M.D. 
CHICAGO. 
July 14, 1904. 

The inhabitants of the beautiful Hawaiian Islands, com- 
paratively free from the devastating infectious diseases so long 
as they enjoyed the blessings of isolation from the outside 
world, have been made painfully aware of the dangers of the 
Tue J ly 23 261: the “I 

JOURNAL, July 23, page : second, 
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palm-clad shores by white men in search of new lands and who are permitted to visit the settlement over a shelf-like 
fabulous wealth. Some fifty years ago the first case of path hewn out of the solid rock. A trip over such a mountain 
came to the little island empire from the distant path demands much physical exertion, and more than an or- 
. As usual with the primitive peoples of the islands of dinary interest in making the visit. The laws regulating an: 
Sea this dreadful disease found a fertile soil in the enforcing segregation are more stringent here than anywhere 
else. They include a divorce of married people if the man or 
wife so desire, and exclusion from society for the remainder 
of the leper’s life. If the healthy husband or wife is willing 
to share the fate of the doomed consort she or he is permitted 
to share the banishment, with the understanding that the exile 
is for life, and with no expectation of ever seeing remaining 
relatives again, this side of eternity. On the other hand, the 


for the benefit and protection of the mass of the population. 
That these severe laws met first with violent opposition on the 
part of the lepers and their devoted relatives and friends is very 
natural, among a people who are very unselfish and tender. 
The officers were intrusted with carrying the laws into effect. 
The physicians who made the diagnosis and the police whe 


3 
2 
: 


i 


to 
climatic and otherwise, for the unfortunate exiles. This com- ‘ows, as his wife took the precaution to hide his remains 
island of Molokai, isolated on two sides by the ocean and from With. and her efforts, so far, have 
part of the island by an almost perpendicular THE LEPER SETTLEMENT. 
cliff, the Pali, 2,000 feet in height, which is crossed by those The leper settlement is made up of two villages, on 


1,100, and when I visited the Molokai settlement two years exiled man or woman is free to marry again, an inmate of the 
later I found that the number of lepers had reached 1,300. leper settlement. The government recognized that what cer 
tainly appear as hard, and even cruel, measures, were intended 
4 
; 
öà;Eà‚ 
* 
Fig. 2. Tubereular leprosy in a Hawallan. 
| | Sah „ had to apprehend the suspect and attend to their transportation 
1 8 8 to the settlement met with many difficulties, and in some in 
— * stances sustained personal violence. 
a a There is one instance on record where a leper resisted not 
. | only the police force but an entire company of infantry. He 
ö hid himself in a mountain cave, accompanied by his faithful 
Fig. 1.-Tubercular leprosy in a young native girl. wife, the only access to which was over a narrow path, where 
* ; men had to walk in single file. He supplied himself with 
When I visited the islands a second time I was informed that frearms and ample 
the number of lepers, owing to the fearful mortality among who came within range of his gun would be killed. 
them, had been reduced to 1,100. The nationalities of the soldiers were sent to secure him he only did w 
lepers is shown by a report made in 1898, of which number threatened, and killed the first four who headed t 
984 were natives, 62 half castes, 32 chinese, and 5 Americans. attempt was never repeated, and the desperate l 
SEGREGATION. satisfaction of being relieved of sufferings in his 
When it was found necessary to enforce segregation a com- being cared for by his devoted wife. Just when 
in 
ite 


sides of the promontory. From the very the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of this strange and ideal settlement have 
been treated in the kindest and most humane manner. Under 
royal rule, when the islands formed a republic, and now under 


Fig. 3.-Island of Moiokai. 


now seek admission to the settlement of their own 
It would be difficult, and, I think, impossible to find a 


he excellent water supply and natural sewerage 
by 


* 


Fig. 4.-—Anesthetic leprosy in a native woman. 


government owes an important duty in furnishing pro- 
tection to its citizens against infectious diseases. To the 
physicians leprosy still remains a strange disease. We know 
its microbic cause, we have become somewhat familiar with 
its pathology, we are powerless in curing it, or even in retard- 
ing its ravages ard relentless course. 
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Little Japan has placed a small colony 
funds at the disposition of the distinguished Professor 
to discover a for millions of people scattered all over 


F 


States take care of the leper settlement at Mo- 
lokai, spend $100,000 in the erection of a labora- 
tory for the study of leprosy, pay a 

scientist at its head with a salary of $10,000 2 
year. and thus place itself in line with other coun. 
tries, who are now doing what they can on a 
much smaller scale in bringing leprosy within 
range as a curable disease. Hawaii would hail 
such a step with joy, to be relieved of the heavy 
annual expense in caring for its leper children, 
and in co-operating with the general government 
in scientific research, calculated to lead to the of a 
cure for a disease so widely and which has proved itself 
so obstinate to all kinds of treatment 0 far suggested and 


Fig. 5.—-Raldwin Home for leper boys, Kalawao, Molokai. 


THE ISLAND OF MOLOKAI AS A HOME FOR LEPERS. 
As can be seen from the accompanying small sketch of the 
island of Molokai (Fig. 3). the leper settlement occupies 


the whole island of Molokai to homes for lepers. There is 
only one limited tract of land owned by Mrs. Myers and her 
children is of any considerable money value. The balance 
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with a scientific man to find the much-needed remedy. The 
annexation of the Hawaiian Island places this great field of 

the United States. 
a territorial form of government, large sums of money, on an 
average $100,000 a year, have been spent to procure all possible 
comfort. The settlement has churches, schoolhouses, stores, the world. Why can not the rich ente 
and even places of amusement. The lepers live in little homes, of the United Siates embrace this great opportunity to find a 
to many of which a pleasant garden spot is attached. This rr. 
parental care on the part of the government, and the home With the acquisition of island possessions in the Pacific and 
life are what have removed all opposition to segregation. Atlantic the danger of the spread of the disease in our own 
country is being vastly increased. Let the United 
7 
0 
place better adapted by nature for such a purpose. The equable —po a — 
climate all the year around, the cooling, refreshing land and [7 77 , 
sea breezes, the surf baths, the abundance of salt-water fish, we 
f man, that 
could not be found anywhere else. . 
| 
U 3 N tried, and for the dissemination of which stern exile has been 
1 1 the only means. The time is ripe for the United States to act. 
1 hoes? Let the mass of the American medical profession agitate this 
U & * N matter and let the delegates bring it to the attention of our 
ai * | energetic and humane congress and such prompt action is sure 
= to bring about the desired result. 
— £9 „ — tt very little of it. It seems to me that in view of the many lepers 
that will come under our charge it might be advisable to devote 
222444 
A GOVERNMENT BACTERIOLOGIC LABORATORY AND STATION FOR ee 
* ad * of the island could be t very y. The Hawaiian 
lepers should remain where they are, but the remaining part 
of the island could be readily converted into pleasant leper 
homes. The entire island is large enough for colonies 
representing different nationalities which could be established 
22 to gon against — friction. 
would not be difficult to locate pleasantly 3,000 additional 
must and will be found. There is no other place in the world lepers on the opposite shore and mountainous part of the 
where more effective work could be done. The lepers are here. island. This suggestion is worthy of consideration. 
They are a docile, gentle people, who will heartily co-operate (To be continued.) 
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Clinical Report. 


A CASE OF BRASS MOLDER’S AGUE. 


STEPHEN R. PIETROWICZ, M.D. 1 
Attending Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 
CHICAGO, 


Patient.—J. G., aged 33 years, Polish, married, brass molder, 
has been my personal observation one year. He en- 
tered St. Mary’s Hospital July 17, 1904. 

Family Hietory.—Father and mother died of old age; disease 


unknown to patient. Two brothers and two sisters alive and 
healthy; one brother died of some acute abdominal affection. 
Personal Mistory.—Measles and scarlet fever as a child; 


chills lasting several minutes. Constipation was very ob- 
stinate requiring cathartics constantly. Patient's appetite 


fined to bed for periods of one or two weeks. 
headache, attacks of vertigo and dizziness and a burning sen- 
sation in the epigastric region has been noticed. His hair 
has fallen out lately and his memory is failing. As to habits, 
he is a habitual user of alcoholic beverages, which he thinks 


i 


him and relieved his pain; water was then tried, to which 
was added gum camphor, 5 grains to a pint of hot water; he 
would drink at times two to three pints of this with great re- 
lief. The local application of a large mustard plaster over the 
entire abdomen gave relief at times. Total abstinence from all 
meat was followed by improvement, and he has since been put 
on a strictly vegetable diet, with no return of symptoms. It 
is strange that hot water with small doses of camphor gum 
should give relief. It is worthy of a trial. 


quently sewed up with such material. When such sutures are 
used it is often difficult to remove them. The reasons for this 
are obvious: 1. Sutures within the cervix are deeply situated ; 
2, there is usually not sufficient light; 3, sutures 


are buried beneath congested, inflamed or tissue; 


4, there is very little room to work; 5, it is difficult to use two 
instruments within the vagina, viz., one to hold the end of the 
sutures, and the scissors to cut the sutures; 6, the view is ob- 
structed so that it is difficult to secure the suture without 


The 
will not wound the soft tissues. A spring, extending to the 
point of the upper blade, is fastened by the screw holding the 
two blades. It has a surface at its extremity to correspond 
with the curve and width of the block on the lower blade. Two 
pins a little in front of the screw, hold the spring, making it 
firm above and below. The opposing surface of the spring and 
block are roughened so as to hold the suture firmly. This is 
more necessary for silk sutures. A suture that is to be re- 
moved is caught up with the hook, the scissors closed, and 
the spring clamps the suture onto the block before the cutting 
surface of the blades sever the suture. the suture is 


used, and thereby 
caught up with the hook, quickly cut and removed. 
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ee The patient was given large doses of zinc phosphid and sul- 
—— phate of strychnia for the tonic effect. On his entering the 
— — 14 — 
otherwise well until present illness. No venereal history. New Instrument. 
Present Iliness.—Patient came to this country fourteen — 
years ago and began working at an occupation in which he 
rer SUTURE SCISSORS AND SUTURE REMOVER 
with minute particles of brass filings. One year later his IN ONE INSTRUMENT. 
symptoms began. He first noticed palpitation of the heart, ac- A. E. BENJAMIN, M.D. 
companied by pain in precordial region; also pain in abdomen Clinical Instructor in Gynecology, College of Medicine and Surgery, 
of a dull character, sometimes lasting several hours. Numbness University of Minnesota. 
and cramps in arms and legs, together with difficulty in moving MINWRASCEES. 
the extremities were not infrequent phenomena. A prominent It is customary for a great many surgeons to stitch up 
symptom was a fine tremor, most marked in muscles of the lacerations of the cervix with non-absorbable sutures, such as 
face, hands and fingers. On several occasions he had distinct ‘ilkworm-gut. Lacerations of the perineum are more fre- 
2 symptoms which were severe. From time to time he was con- 
aggravate his condition; he does not use tobacco in any form. wounding the portio vaginalis. A few of these difficulties are 
Ezamination.—Medium-sized man, height 5 feet 6% inches, Aperienced in removing perineal sutures. 
weight 126 pounds; emaciated; sallow, anemic, unhealthy look- It occurred to me that a combined instrument might be 
lost 25 pounds in the last month. Marked made so that the sutures could be hooked up, cut and with- 
some loss of both pubic and axillary drawn, all with the same instrument. Such an instrument | 
heavily, foul breath; shows a beautiful have had constructed. It consists of an ordinary 7-in. straight 
along the gingival margin of the gums, 
by ordinary scraping. Teeth in 
pils react to light and accommodation; 
Skin tinted yellow; dry, scaly. Sensa- 
1 reaction normal. Patellar reflexes ex- 
on right side, where there is a repeated 
moderate tap. Ankle clonus present in 
nd corneal reflexes normal. Fine tremor 
facial muscles; also wasting of said scissors, with a hooked point on the lower blade. On the flat 
and tremulous. No glandular en- side of this hooked point is fastened a block of steel about 
a negative. Arteriosclerosis marked. 1/16 of an inch wide, corresponding with the curve of the 
tous. Heart, liver and spleen nor hook, extending ½ of an inch along the flat surface of the 
tenderness and a lower blade, and fastened a little below the level of the cutting 
ve. Examination 
Examination of Blood.—Differential count of 120 fields: 
Polymorphonuciear leucocytes..........400 66 
Treatment.—At the beginning the patient was treated symp- 
tomatically; iodid of potassium in a saturated solution was 
given until physiologic reaction appeared. The literature was 
scanned, but without giving much information. Milk, given cut, traction is made on the scissors; this pulls the suture out 
very hot, but not boiled, afforded a good deal of relief. It was of the tissues. Care should be observed to get the knot on 
given with the idea that it would precipitate both zinc and the side of the spring. These scissors can be used for removing 
copper into insoluble albuminates. No marked improvement sutures from any locality, but will be found especially useful in 
followed the use of bromids and iodids. During the acute at- removing sutures located deeply, as within the cervix. 
tacks morphia in % to & gr. doses was administered hypoder- The advantages for such an instrument are that one hand is 
mically with only slight cessation of pain. Quinin hydro- Dre can be 
chlorate and sulphate were given for the chills without effect. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The present issue of THE JourNat is the fourth an- 
nual educational number, and contains statistics regard- 
ing medical education in the United States, covering 
the year ending June 30, 1904. The information con- 
tained in this statistical study was obtained largely 
from the colleges directly, and has been certified to by 
some one in authority in each school, eo that we have 
every reason to believe that all the data are as correct 
as can be obtained. It has been no easy task to gather 
all this information, and any errors that may have 
crept into the work are only such as are likely to occur 
when information is gathered from many sources. Only 
one college in the United States (not including the 
Manila and San Juan schools) flatly refused to give 
any information, but the data which might have been 
obtained would not have changed the totals appre- 
ciably. We take this opportunity of extending our 
thanks to all those who aided us in gathering these 
statistics. 

A perusal of our study will show that medical educa- 
tion, so far as students and colleges are concerned, has 
not changed materially during the past year, although 
a slight improvement is noticeable in the advances 
made in the length of the college term. This improve- 
ment is, on the whole, very gratifying, inasmuch as it 
shows the disposition of all the schools to better med- 
ical education. Jn the statistics contained in this num- 
ber, we have embodied some new features which, we 
are convinced, will be of interest to medical educators. 

Number of Medical Students.—The number of med- 
ical students in the United States for the year ending 
June 30, 1904, was 26,138—a decrease of 1,477 below 
the year 1903. Of this number, 23,662 were in attend- 
ance at the regular schools; 1,105 at the homeopathic ; 
1,014 at the eclectic, and*357 at the physiomedical and 
nondescript schools. There was a decrease in the at- 
tendance of the regular schools of 1,268 below last year, 
and a decrease of 1,216 below the year previous—1902. 
In the homeopathic schools, there was a decrease of 
393 below that of 1903, and a decrease of 512 be- 
low 1902. The eclectic schools have been increasing 
steadily since 1900. In 1904, 1,014 students attended 
the eclectic schools, an increase of 166 over the attend- 
ance of the year previous—1903. The physiomedical 
and nondescript schools show an increase in attendance 
of 18 over the previous year, the attendance in 1903-04 
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being 357. This increase, however, occurred in the 
nondescript schools and not in the physiomedical. 


Tant oF MEDICAL COLLEGE ATTENDANCE. 


and 

Lear. — thic. Eclectic. Nondescript. Total. 
1880 ee 9, 830 **e 11,826 
1890..... 13,521 1,164 719 eee 15,404 
1900. 22,710 1,909 552 e 25.171 
19011. 23,846 1,683 664 224 26,417 
1902..... 24,878 1,617 765 241 27,501 
1008..... 24,930 1,498 848 339 27,615 
106 23,662 1,105 1,014 357 26,138 


Number of Graduates.—The total number of gradu- 
ates for the year ending June 30, 1904, was 5,747, an 
increase of 49 over the preceding year. The increase 
in 1903 over 1902 was 699, so that the increase during 
the present year was much less than that of the year 
previous. Of course, there are 9 more colleges this 
year than there were last year, but 3 of the 9 were not 
in session, and the others, with the exception of 1, 
taught only a portion of the medical course. Although 
the graduates have increased slightly, the matriculants 
have decreased considerably, and we must assume that 
the decrease has occurred largely in the freshmen 
classes, partly because of the increase in entrance re- 
quirements, partly because of the increase in fees and 
general expense of the medical course, and, perhaps 
because of the prosperity in the business world in gen- 
eral, which usually lowers the attendance in the profes- 
sional schools. In some colleges there was a decided 
falling off in the freshmen class, while in others there 
was a very slight increase. The falling off was no- 
ticeable, particularly, in those schools that raised their 
entrance requirements. The decrease in the number of 
graduates in the homeopathic schools—49—represents 
the lowest number of graduates since 1902. The eclectic 
schools show a decrease of 3 in the number of graduates 
below last year, and the other school a decrease of 1. 
In the regular schools, on the other hand, there hae 
been an increase of 102 over 1903. 

Tanz ov MEDICAL COLLECE GrapvaTesn. 


Year Regular. Homeopathic. Eclectic. — Total. 
1880. 2.673 380 188 5 8.241 
1890. 3,853 380 221 ' 4,454 
190 4.715 413 86 —— 6,214 
1991..... 4,879 387 148 30 5,444 
100 4.498 336 138 27 4.999 
1993..... 5.088 420 149 41 5.698 
1004..... 5,190 371 146 40 5,747 


Number of Colleges—Our report last year showed 
that there were at that time 157 medical colleges, 3 of 
which did not grant the degree of M.D., but taught only 
the first two years of the medical curriculum. Since 
then 1 college has passed out of existence, and 10 new 
ones have been formed, making a total of 166 colleges 
at the present time. Of these 133 are regular, 19 home- 
opathic, 10 eclectic, 3 physiomedical, and 1 institution 
which teaches all the “pathies” and “isms,” including 
osteopathy. Of the regular colleges, 2 are not yet active. 
and 7 do not grant any degree. Of the latter number, 
6 teach only the first two years of the medical course, 
and 1 only the first year. Two of the regular collegee 
are located in our island possessions; one is the Med- 
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ALaBama—2. Kansas 
Neprasxa— . 
Little Rock.............. Omaha in 2 
New ann —1 
1 
Angeles New York--11 
Cotmmano—8. 2 New York City 
New Haven 1 Nouri 
Georoia—8. On1t0—10. 
Cleveland 
InpDIaNa—6, 
fe .. 1 Oxrcox—2. 
10 —8. PEXNSYLVANIA—T7 
1 Porto Rico—1 
Topeka 1 . 1 
City „„ „ „ „ „ „ % „„ „ „ 1 SovUuTR CaRroLina—1 
Loula ville 7 
Lovisiana—2. 
New Orleau s 2 
Mann —1. 
MARYLAND— 8. „„ % % eee ee ee 
8 
MicHnicaxn—6. eee „ „„ * 
Grand naa 
„ „„ „ „ „ 3 ote 2 
„ „„ „ „% % % % „ „ „ „ „ „ „„ „ „ „6 „%. 1 
Missovuri—15. 
6 Milwaukee ..... oon 


Three colleges are exclusively for women ; 60 for men ; 
103 are co-educational ; 4 hold only night sessions, and 2 
both day and night sessions. There are 7 schools to 
which only colored people are admitted. Four schools 
operate under the continuous course system, the year 
being divided into quarters, the student being allowed 
to attend only a specified number of quarters or semes- 
ters in each calendar year. Sixty-six regular schools, 4 
homeopathic and 1 eclectic college have a university 
connection or affiliation. The baccalayreate and med- 
ical, degrees are granted at the end of six years’ study 
by 6 colleges, and at the end of seven years by 1 college. 

Seventy regular colleges are members of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, 12 belong to the 
Southern Medical College Association, 18 of the homeo- 
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of the University of Porto Rico at San 
Juan, and the other the Medical Department of the San 
Tomaso University of Manila, P. I. 


COLLEGES IN STATES AND CITIES. 
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pathic schools are recognized as in good standing by the 
American Institute of Homeopathy, and 8 of the eclec- 
tic colleges are members of the National Confederation 
of Eclectic Medical Colleges. Many of the colleges not 
in these associations abide by their entrance require- 
ments. 

A study of the following comparative table of med- 
ical colleges is of interest, The regular schools have 
increased in number since 1903, while the other med- 
ical colleges number as many as last year. It must be 
remembered, however, that last year only 3 schools gave 
instruction in the first two years’ work of the medical 
curriculum, whereas this year 7 echools were engaged 
in doing this preparatory work. Each of these pre- 
paratory schools are integra] parts of recognized uni- 
versities, and this work, therefore, is accepted as a 
full credit by other medical colleges By subtracting 
these 7 colleges, and also the 2 schools in Porto Rico 
and Manila, from the number of regular medical schools, 
it gives us an actual increase of only 2 colleges which 
grant the degree of M.D., or a total of 156. 

CoMPAaRATIVE Tanz OF MepicaL CoLLeozs. 


Med. and 
Lear. Regular. Eclectic. Nondescript. Total. 
1880..... 72 90 
1890..... 93 14 9 116 
1900..... 121 22 8 151 
1901. 124 21 10 4 159 
1902..... 121 20 10 4 156 - 
1903..... 121 19 10 4 154 
1904..... 133 19 10 4 166 


6.3 
7 months eee eee „ „ „ ee „„ 44 27.0 
22 13.5 
„ 6 0660060 20.8 
BM mon tb 13 72 
11.6 
*Night schools. 


Nearly all the shorter term schools are located in 
the South, where medical educators feel that the con- 
ditions are such as to prohibit a longer term. Most of 
the nonsectarian schools have seven months’ terms. A 
very small percentage of the regular colleges have less 
than a seven months’ term. Many of the colleges which 
last year had seven months’ terms have adopted the 
eight and nine months’ terms for the coming year. It 
is probable that another year will see the passing of the 
six months’ school. Of course, the term “months” is 
elastic, inasmuch as seven months means anywhere 
from twenty-six to twenty-eight weeks; eight months. 
thirty to thirty-two weeks, and nine months, thirty-three 
to thirty-six weeks. It would be far better to regulate 
the length of each annual course by specifying a defi- 


Length of Terms.—A study of the length of terms 
in months, of the various medical colleges, discloses 
some very interesting facts. Of the 163 schools from 
months’ duration. Only 16.3 per cent. have a course 
of less than seven months’ duration. The figures are 

as follows: 
Tant or CoLtecs Teams. 
Term. Schools. Per cent. 


nite number of teaching days or number of hours spent 
in college. 

Women in Medicine.—It is of interest that in spite 
of the apparent passing away of colleges for women, 
the number of women medical students and graduates 
has been increasing steadily. During the past year only 
2 of the 3 colleges for women were in session, but 97 
colleges are co-educational, which may account for the 
increase in women students. During the past year 
1,129 women were engaged in the study of medicine— 
4.3 per cent. of the total number of medical students. 
and 244 graduated—4 per cent. of the total number 
of graduates. Of the total number of matriculants. 
only 183 were in attendance at the 2 woman’s col- 
leges, and 46 graduated from them. 


THE COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

With the appointment of the Council on Medical Ed- 
ucation’ at the Atlantic City session, the American 
Medical Association again voices its interest in the sub- 
ject of medical education, and commits itself to an 
active participation in the efforts which are being made 
to elevate the standards of medical education in this 
country. It is interesting that this step should have 
been taken at a meeting held within a few days of the 
death of the founder of the Association, whose dom- 
inant idea in proposing the organization of the profes- 
sion, over fifty years ago, was the improvement of med- 
ical education. The Council is to consist of five mem- 
bers, appointed by the President of the Association, and 
its functions are defined as follows: 

First, “to make an annual report to the House of 
Delegates on existing conditions of medical education 
in the United States.” 

Second, “to make suggestions as to means and meth- 
ods by which the American Medical Association may 
dest influence, favorably, medical education.” 

Third, “to act as the agent of the American Medical 
Association, under instructions from the House of Dele- 
gates, in its efforts to elevate medical education.” 

The plan to be pursued by the Council was left 
indefinite, and it will doubtless be its first business 
to determine what lines of work it will undertake 


and what its relations shall be to the several other 

Notwithstand- 
medical education in this country in recent years, as was 


well stated by the resolutions creating the Council, “the 
existing standards of medical education are not satis- 
factory as compared with those of other great powers.” 
The conditions are ripe for a vigorous, concerted move- 
ment by all who are interested in the elevation of the 
medical profession in the United States. In this move- 
ment the Association, with its enormous and increas- 


ing membership and its thorough organization, may be 
a factor of great importance. It must proceed, how- 
1. Bee Frontispiece. 
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ever, with due regard to existing conditions, and will do 
best to co-ordinate its activities with those of existing or- 
ganizations seeking the same end. Some conditions pecu- 
liar to this country are mentioned in the resolutions to 
which we have referred, which state that “our form of 
government makes it impossible, or at least improbable, — 
to obtain governmental control of medical education.” 
The numerous medical colleges which have to do with 
the education of the student and the several examining 
and licensing bodies which guard the portals of the pro- 
fession, are creatures of the several states, and be- 
yond the reach of national control. We can not have 
in this country, therefore, a body like the British Med- 
ical Council, which has direct official control of the sev- 
eral medical schools and of their students. In its rela- 
tions to the American Medical Association, and so to the 
general profession, the new Council is analogous to the 
Committee on Education of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, appointed in 1898. 

Another matter of importance is the existence of sev- 
eral national associations exclusively devoted to one or 
another phase of medical education, among them the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, the South- 
ern Medical College Association, the National Confed- 
eration of Examining and Licensing Bodies, and the 
American Confederation of Reciprocating Examining 
and Licensing Medical Boards. While the efforts of 
these associations have not always been as vigorous and 
effective as might have been desired, nevertheless each 
of them has special purposes in view, and is especially 
well adapted to the accomplishment of these purposes. 
At the same time, they have some lines of effort in com- 
mon, and much of the ineffectiveness of their previous 
activities has been due to the unnecessary and wasteful 
duplication of effort and the lack of co-ordination and 
co-operation. The idea we have in mind may be illus- 
trated by reference to some of the special acts by which 
the standards of medical education must be elevated. 

There is a general agreement that the preliminary 
education for admission to our medical schools falls far 
short of that which the conditions of the time require. 
What should these standards be? Should the fitness 
of each student be determined by examination (and if 
80, by whom), or by the presentation of credits from cer- 
tain recognized preparatory schools? If credits are to be 
accepted, who shall determine what institutions of gen- 
oy 

The curricula of our numerous medical schools differ 
very greatly in the relative amount of time assigned to 
the several medical branches, and also as to the methods 
by which they are taught. The degree of this absurd 
and illogical diversity has been well set forth by Dr 


George W. Webster’s recent paper, to which we refer 
elsewhere. Something must be done to secure *some 
degree of uniformity. 

The numerous and rapid changes which have been 
made in the curricula of our medical schools in recent 
years have resulted in a sad lack of mutual understand- 


* 
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ing on the part of the medical schools, and it is becom- 
ing very difficult, in many cases, for the officials of an 
institution to pass intelligently on the credits of a stu- 
dent from another school seeking admission to ad- 
vanced standing. This same lack of understanding and 
knowledge, together with an utter absence of any uniform 
system in the issuing of credits, has made it possible for 
dishonest students to impose on the officials of a school 
by the presentation of altered or forged credentials, a 
very serious abuse greatly in need of correction. 

All of these matters belong properly to an organiza- 
tion of those engaged in the actual work of medical 
education, such as the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, though it might easily happen that the efforts 
of this association to advance along these lines would be 
more vigorous and successful with the prompting and 
co-operation of a body like the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation. 

One of the most obvious needs of the time is some 
plan by which the numerous medical colleges may be 
compelled to live up to the standards which they set 
forth in their announcements. It is difficult to see how 
this end can be attained without a system of efficient 
and rigid inspection by an authorized and authoritative 
_ Official. It would seem that such inspection could best 
be accomplished by an appointee of the Confederation 
of Examining and Licensing Boards. First, because the 
members of this confederation have actual need of the 
exact information which would be gathered by such an 
- imspector; and secondly, because the examination by 
such an official, whose unfavorable report of an insti- 
tution might result in the refusal to recognize its di- 
plomas by most of the state boards, would be 
almost compulsory in its effect. Two other items nat- 
urally come within the province of this confederation. 
Now that a license to practice can be obtained in most 
of the states only by passing an examination conducted 
by the state board, the character of these examinations 
and the method of their conduct has come to be a mat- 
ter of great importance, and it may be safely asserted 


that the present conditions are far from satisfactory. 


It is only necessary to allude here to the enormous 
importance of reciprocity in licensure between the sev- 
eral states. 

Another important matter which might properly come 
within the province of the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion, is the suggestion of some plan by which the large 
and increasing amount of clinical material in the many 
hospitals springing into existence in the smaller cities 
can be utilized for the purposes of practical medical 
education. There is enough material of this sort to 
almost provide an interneship of one year for every 
medical graduate. It is only necessary, for the accom- 
plishment of this desirable end, that the several med- 
ical faculties should be brought in touch with those in 
control of these hospitals that they may co-operate with 
each other. There are many other avenues of effort 
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through which the standards of medical education can 
be elevated, but along most of these one or more exist- 
ing organizations are already directing their efforts. 
What is especially needed at the present time is some 
means by which these various organizations may be 
made to co-operate effectively. Such an end could be 
best secured by a joint conference of authorized repre- 
sentatives of these organizations held under the auspices 
of the new Council on Medical Education. The Associa- 
tion might, of course, endeavor to enforce certain 


constituent societies. With the rapidly changing stand- 
ards of the last few years, it would be difficult to formu- 
late a list which would be at the same time just and 
effective. It is questionable, too, whether such an effort 
would not seriously interfere with that supreme pur- 
pose of the Association at the present time, to gather 
within its membership every reputable and right-minded 
physician. For the present, at least, we believe that the 
Association through the new Council will perform the 
largest service to medical education by the exercise of 
its moral force and by utilizing through co-operation 
the forces of the existing organizations to which we have 
referred. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE INTERNE. . 

It is generally conceded by the medical world that 
the education of the young physician is not completed 
when he leaves the medica] school. Just what propor- 
tion of students in the United States take a year or 
more of hospital work after graduation is impossible 
to say. The Mosely Commission stated that, according 
to its information, 50 per cent. of all students took such 
a course. In our opinion this percentage is too high. 
but whatever the actual numbers, it is certain that most 
of us consider such hospital experience indispensable, 
and that ambitious students strive for it. The reason 
that the number of graduate students entering the hoe- 
pitals is not larger is lack of opportunity—not lack of 
applicants. From one to two years of what might be 
called practical apprenticeship is the privilege sought 
by the earnest student. To gain this privilege he often 
undergoes special training for a competitive examina- 
tion; he delays for the period of his interneship his 
start in the world and his establishment in his profes- 
sion. 

The courses in the medical schools are subject to con- 
stant revision and improvement, and we are gradually re- 
jecting the old method of didactic lectures to crowds of 
students and are substituting careful personal instruc- 
tion to small groups. Indeed, the last decade has seen an 
almost revolutionary change in the methods of the 
schools. The interneship is the coping stone of the 
structure, and it is worth while to ask whether the meth- 
ods of. the hospital have kept pace with those of the 
school. 
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standards of preliminary and professional training by 
exacting compliance with such standards as a pre- 
requisite for membership in the Association and its 


In old times the student entered the medical school 
and went to lectures as he pleased. He was there to 
pick up knowledge as best he could. The professor 
had no personal responsibility toward him. It may be 
asked fairly whether this haphazard system does not 
still survive in many of our largest hospitals. Does the 
hospital service, for which the interne sacrifices 80 
much, count for all it should in equipping him for his 
profession ? 

Let us recall what occurs when the young graduate 
at last gains entrance as interne to the wards of one of 
our largest hospitals. In the first place, he finds him- 
self overwhelmed by the number of patients committed 
to his care. To get through the routine work of the day 
usually taxes his powers to the utmost, and leaves him 
neither time nor energy for detailed work on the un- 
usual and instructive cases. Thus he is in great danger 
of forming at the outset the habit of handling his cases 
superficially—a habit which ruins him as a diagnos- 
tician. Yet it is here in the hospital that he should 
acquire, under careful guidance, the methods to be fol- 
lowed throughout his professional life. Many of us 
can recall with shame and amusement the helter-skelter 
“rounds,” the hasty taking of histories, the farce of 
physical examination in cases which did not commend 
themselves to our youthful intelligence as interesting 
or unusual. We have since found out, to our sorrow, 
that it is these same unimportant cases which are most 
likely to prove stumbling-blocks to the superficial di- 

tici 


In contrast to the hasty methods of such hospitals 
there is much to be said for the leisurely learning which 
some of us enjoyed as we accompanied an honored Nes- 
tor on his daily rounds in a large family practice. The 
number of cases seen was insignificant compared with 
those handled by the interne, but the sum of accurate 
observations at the end of a day was probably much 
greater. Dr. Toulouse, superintendent of one of the 
French public hospitals for the insane, speaks as fol- 
lows of the interne service of such hospitals in words 
which apply only too well to the hospitals we are dis- 
cussing : 

Those internes who really wish to learn are deterred by the 
obstacles which they encounter at the outset. The services are 
overcrowded; the daily round is so hurried that the inexperi- 
enced newcomer is overwhelmed by a crowd of details, Before 
this accumulation of subjects which call for careful study the 
interne gives up the struggle for a scientific system of work. 
“There are too many,” he says, in despair, and it can not be too 
often repeated that there are, indeed, far too many. 

It would be unfortunate enough if this were the only 
result of allowing the interne to be thus overwhelmed 
by his material, but there is still another consequence 
which is even more detrimental to the scientific attitude 
of mind: We mean the undue self-confidence which 
the interne is likely to exhibit when he rises above his 
first sense of helplessness. It is fair to say, however. 
that this overconfidence, this eagerness for independent 
experiment, is not the fault of the interne alone. In 
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the last analysis the failure of the hospital to give 
the proper training to its internes lies at the door of its 
attending men. In the first place, the staff of some 
great public hospitals is encumbered with men who are 
incapable of teaching internes, and who have obtained 
their positions through political influence in order to 
gain prestige. There are other men, able practitioners, 
but occupied by their private practice, who are content 
to allow their names to adorn the roster of the staff 
without personally appearing in the wards. This leaves 
the legitimate work of the attending men to be per- 
formed by a totally inadequate number of physicians. 
and necessarily frees the interne from proper supervi- 
sion. 

We know that there are those who will take issue with 
us on this point. We know the arguments usually 
urged: that this absence of supervision gives a man 
self-reliance and ingenuity; that many of our most 
brilliant surgeons are the product of such training, or 
rather of such lack of training, but we are firm in our 
belief that careful supervision and instruction are in- 
valuable, and that the brilliant surgeon and diagnosti- 
cian has emerged in spite of no training rather than 
because of it. 

Why should we expect to reverse all educational laws 
at the entrance of the hospital? When the graduate in 
electrical or mechanical engineering leaves the technical 
school, it is insisted by the great railways and factories 
into whose employ he enters that he go through a pro- 
gressive apprenticeship under skilled foremen. He is 
not allowed to experiment with costly machinery on 
his text-book knowledge, much less with human life. 
Would it not be better, for instance, that an interne 
should be taught to perform version under a skilled 
obstetrician, rather than that he should arrive at the 
proper method after a series of more or less disastrous 
independent experiments? Why do our students go to the 
German hospitals. It is not so much because of in- 
sufficiency of material at home; it is rather that they 
are certain of receiving in the wards the personal in- 
struction of the best men in Germany. 

Of course, what we have said does not apply to all 
American hospitals. There are those whose service is 
not surpassed by any in the world. On the other hand 
there is a true story of an interne who was seen in one 
of our large hospitals, and who, when asked how he 
was getting on, blithely replied: “O splendidly; I like 
it so much better than (mentioning an ad- 
mirable instance of a carefully conducted hospital). 
About all you can do there is to follow the doctors 
around and watch what they do, but here the at- 
tending men are just figure-heads and never inter‘ere 
with us.” 

What certain great free hospitals in this country 
need is a reorganization of the medical service which 
shall secure an adequate number of internes, and at- 
tending men who shall not be “figure-heads.” 
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PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR LICENSURE. 

More than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
enactment in Illinois of the first effective medical-prac- 
tice act in the United States. The movement for the 
effective control of the admission to the practice of 
medicine, thus inaugurated, gaining momentum with the 
passing years, has advanced with especial rapidity in 
the last decade, until, at the present time, there are few 
states or territories in which the right to practice can 
be secured except the applicant submit himself to some 
sort of a test of his ability. The most significant feat- 
ure of this recent progress is the requirement of an ex- 
_ amination conducted by the licensing board, in addition 
to the presentation of a diploma from a recognized med- 
ical school. The licensing body is thus entirely divorced 
from the teaching body, and as these examinations are 
the sole avenue of entrance to medical practice, their 
character and conduct become a matter of supreme 
importance. 

Are these examinations, as now conducted, of such 
character as properly and adequately to test the fitness 
of the applicant to practice his profession. Are they in 
line with the modern methods of medical education? 
During this quarter of a century the modes of instruc- 
tion in our numerous medical schools have undergone a 
radical change. The didactic lecture, and the lecture 
illustrated by the presentation of a patient in the arena 
or the performance of an operation (an exercise usually 
misnamed a clinic), have been supplemented, and to a 
notable extent, supplanted by laboratory and other prac- 
tical methods. It has come to be universally recognized 
that no person can become proficient in the study of dis- 
ease and the treatment of the sick, at second hand— 
solely by the reading of books, listening to lectures, or 
the recitation of lessons committed to memory, however 
useful these means of instruction may be in connection 
with those of a more practical character. Such profi- 
ciency can only be obtained by the study at first hand 
of the things themselves; by the training of the powers 
of observation, and of manual dexterity by their actual 

A board of medical examiners is a body appointed by 
the state to protect its people against incompetent per- 
sons laying claim to the special knowledge and training 
which are requisite for the intelligent practice of medi- 
cine. A priori its function is, therefore, to demand evi- 
dence of such ability by such tests as will adequately 
demonstrate it. Such evidence a purely written ex- 
amination can never afford. Such written tests, more- 
over, as are now universally in vogue, are an anachron- 
ism as a means of the examination of students who have 
been trained in the laboratory, the dissecting room, the 
practical courses in operative surgery, and in the actual 
contact with patients in the dispensary and ward clinic. 
They put a premium on the obsolete methods of memor- 
izing of text-books—of “ in a word, which 
are the béte noire of all modern educators, 
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Radical changes need to be made in these examina- 
tions in the immediate future. While written papers. 
as the most ready and convenient means of testing the 
applicant’s knowledge, should continue to be required, 
they ought to be supplemented by as many practical 
tests as possible. Almost all of the medical branches 
lend themselves very readily to such practical examina- 
tions, which may be held without unreasonable expendi- 
ture of time, and with materials which can be obtained 
without serious difficulty. In gross anatomy the appli- 
cants may be required to identify and describe cross- 
sections and dissected parts and to indicate, on the liv- 
ing subject, the important landmarks and the outlines 
of underlying structures; in histology, neurology and 
embryology, to identify and describe mounted speci- 
mens under the microscope ; in bacteriology, to identify 

isms in culture and in cover-slip prepara- 
tions; in pathology, to identify and make diagnoses 
from gross and microscopic specimens. In the clinical 
branches such methods are also available. The examina- 
tion in medicine should include identification and sig- 
nificance of mounted cover-slips of blood, urinary sedi- 
ments, sputum, feces,and other body products ; he should 
demonstrate his facility in the methods of physical ex- 
ploration on the living subject, for which purpose healthy 
individuals would suffice quite as well as those who are 
sick. In surgery, operations on the cadaver, the appli- 
cation of bandages and other surgical dressings, and 
the preparation of himself, and a cadaver, serving as a 
patient, for an aseptic operation, might easily be re- 
quired. In obstetrics, the manikin, with suitably pre- 
served specimens of the fetus and the female pelvis, 
furnish means of testing his knowledge of obstetric 
procedures and his facility in their performance. 

The materials necessary for such examinations would 
gladly be furnished to the examining boards by the med- 
ical schools, laboratories and hospitals, at a minimum 
cost and in many cases without cost. To the statement 
sometimes made that such examinations are not feasible, 
it is sufficient to reply that they have been in vogue in 
Great Britain and the nations of Europe for many years. 


MEDICAL STANDARDS AND THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 


The question of a standard of medical education 
which, in other nations, is simplified by the interven- 
tion of the national authority, either directly or indi- 
rectly, is in the United States rendered difficult of solu- 
tion by the absence of such central authority. Yet it is 
a fact that the National Government is interested in 
this matter, in that it has in the permanent personnel 
of at least four of the great executive departments a 
large number of physicians. In three of them—the 
Department of War, the Navy and the Treasury. 
which latter embraces the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service—a high, and as near as practicable 
a fixed standard has been made a prerequisite to ad- 
mission to the permanent medical service. 


* 
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In any serious movement looking to a national stand- 
ard, the public medical services should be taken into 
consideration and their uplifting influence made of use 
and correlated to the requirements of such a standard. 
Examinations for admission to the Medical Department 
of the Army became habitual in 1832, and a knowl- 
edge of- Latin and of physics was first required in 1849. 
In the Navy the first medica] examining board was or- 
ganized in 1825. A literary degree is not demanded 
of candidates, although evidences of marked lack of 
general education constitute a cause for rejection. Al- 
though in the three public services the examinations 
are conducted by boards which have no connection with 
each other and under regulations which differ as to 
minor details, yet the qualifications required of candi- 
dates are approximately the same in each. As the can- 
didates for admission to the public services are drawn 
from all the schools and all parts of the Union, they 
are presumably neither better nor worse than those who 
come before the state boards of examiners for license 
to practice. The subjects covered by the examinations 
are also practically identical. Therefore a fairly accu- 
rate comparison between the average standard of the 
state boards and that of the public services may be 
made by finding the percentage of rejections in each. 
In twenty states, being all from which the figures could 
be obtained, it was found that during the last five years 
75 per cent of the candidates examined have been suc- 
cessful and 25 per cent. rejected. A summary' of the 
results of the examinations of 5,027 candidates for li- 
cense to practice held by the boards of thirty-seven 
states during the year 1903, showed that 14 per cent. 
were rejected. In the examination for the three public 
services, not including those rejected for physical de- 
fects, out of a total of 1,035 examined, 347, or 33.5 per 
cent., have been successful, and 688, or 66.5 per cent., 
have been rejected. 

We find here a standard respectable alike because 
of the number of competitors, the importance of the 
positions competed for, the broad sphere of its opera- 
tion, embracing all the states, and because it is ap- 
plicable to all schools of good standing. While evi- 
dently too high for adoption by state boards, it is 
valuable as a comparative standard for them. and should 
be considered in devising plans of interstate reciproc- 
ity. It is also worthy the attention of teaching bod- 
ies, especially as it has been found necessary for each 
of these services to maintain at the National Capital a 
post-graduate school of high grade for special instruc- 
tion in subjects which are peculiar to their needs, or 
which are insufficiently taught in even the best medical 
schools. The subject of hygiene, including etiology and 
preventive medicine, which, as shown by Dr. Webster’e 
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tables,? receives an average of only forty-six hours in 
the entire course of 124 medical schools, is the only 
subject taught in one of these service schools, and may 
fairly be considered the raison d’étre of all of them. 
Whether in the crowded condition of the medical curri- 
culum and the ever-widening sphere of medical science, 
it will be possible to give the general practitioner a more 
satisfactory knowledge of preventive medicine is doubt- 
ful. If not, the time has come to recognize preventive 
medicine as a well-marked specialty, and one of su- 
preme importance to communities, states and the two 
branches of the military service. 


THE TABLE OF STATISTICS OF COLLEGES. 


On pages 504 and 505 will be found a table giving 
the states containing medical colleges ; the name of each 
college; the population of the city in which the college 
is located ; the number of men and women registered as 
students during the session of 1903-04, and also the 
graduates (men and women) of 1904; the total number 
of teachers, and the number of weeks in the college 
year. The suffixes, R., H, E., P. M., stand for reg- 
ular, homeopathic, eclectic and physiomedical. Much 
of the information to be derived from this table has 
been set forth in the editorial on medical education in 
the United States, page 466. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


The table showing the “Distribution of Medical 
Graduates,” on pages 514 to 517, has its accompani- 
ment in the table on pages 506 to 509, showing the 
states from which the medical students of each college 
come. New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois furnish 
the majority of the medical students in this country. 
Next come Indiana, Tennessee, Texas, California and 


jority of physicians, whereas the Shee Gal 
states furnish comparatively few. The local a 
and the occupation of inhabitants of cities and states 


certainly influence the inclinations and propensities of 


men and women to study medicine. Of the 26,138 med- 
ical students registered during the session of 1903-04. 
only 361 are not included in this table, so that it is 
sufficiently accurate to permit of making deductions. 
These 361 students were registered in six or eight col- 
leges, most of which are small, and can be disregarded 
in summing up. Two of these schools are of some size, 
and as the majority of their students come from Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, the totals of these two states would 
be increased considerably. 


THE UNIFORM MEDICAL CURRICULUM. 
The report“ on the curricula of American medical 
colleges made by Dr. George W. Webster, Chicago. 
to the National Confederation of State Medical and 


2. Report on the Curricula of American Medical 
George W. Webster. N. Y. Med. Journal, July 28 and 30, 1904. 
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Delaware, Idaho and Florida, furnish a very small 
quota. Densely populated cities and states, in which 
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Examining Boards, at its recent meeting in Atlantic 
City, discloses some very in information with 
reference to the inequality in the number of hours de- 
voted to the teaching of the various subjects of the med - 
ical curriculum. To some studies of but little signifi- 
cance and importance, a great deal of time is devoted. 
while to others of prime importance to the physician. 
too little time is given. Apparently, in some schools. 
the professor of hygiene or of anatomy, or of chemistry, 
is a very strong man, and the entire faculty has been 
built up around him; in fact, it is a one-man school. 
Again, it is possible that an additional number of hours 
are devoted to work in the chemical or other laboratory 
in order to occupy the student’s time. Certain it is 
that a disproportion exists in the number of hours de- 
voted to the various subjects. Dr. Webster has ob- 
tained his information directly from the colleges, yet 
it is evident, that in some cases a discrepancy has crept 
in because, for example, it is beyond the possibilities 
of human endurance to put in sixteen hours a day in 
the college, even if this included the time to be devoted 
to study. Dr. Webster has compiled a table showing 
the average number of hours devoted to each subject in 
the curricula by 125 medical schools. Although these 
figures can not, perhaps, be accepted as forming an 
ideal standard, yet they serve the purpose of permitting 
of the construction of a standard curriculum which is 
to be adopted as a minimum for the degree of M.D., as 
follows: The course shall consist of four terms, in four 
separate calendar years, each term to consist of thirty 
weeks of work, exclusive of holidays, and of at least 
five hours of college work each day, and thirty hours 
in each week, or nine hundred hours per year of actual] 
work. The entire course of four years shall consist of 
not less than thirty-six hundred hours of required 
work. Any elective work should be in addition to the 
above. Clinical work should constitute at least one- 
fourth of the total number of hours in the four-year 
course. The adoption of a standard uniform curri- 
culum, says Dr. Webster, will be in the interest of higher 
medical education. It will give to each subject that 
relative importance which rightly belongs to it. It will 
enable students to receive due credit for work done in 
any recognized school which adopts and 
this standard. It will serve as a basis for reform 
state board examinations, and will make possible 
interchange of li e—reciprocity. The 

gree will have a reasonably uniform standard of value, 
and will mean something to its holder. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL GRADUATES. 


We have tabulated—on pages 514 to 517 of this issue 
of Tue Journat—the reports of the state examining 
boards for the calendar year 1903. We consider this 
table well worth the careful inspection of all who are 
interested in the advancement of medical instruction. 
It is so arranged that by reading from left to right the 
individual medical colleges of the United States and 
Canada which grant degrees may be studied or com- 

i readily made. It shows where the graduates 
of each college are locating, the number who passed (P) 
and failed (F) in each state, the total appearing in all 
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United States are likewise shown. 
downward, the figures are given by states, thus allow- 
ing an easy comparison as to the number locating in 
each, the colleges represented, and the totals of those 
who were passed and rejected and thé percentage re- 
jected. It will be seen that 5,027 applicants were exam- 


It is also interesting to note that some stafe boards 
appear to be lenient toward their own colleges, the grad- 
uates of these failing in more instances before the ex- 
amining boards of other states. The colleges of the 
few states from which we were unable to get full re- 

ports would undoubtedly have a better showing in our 
table had such reports been received, possibly from the 
leniency hinted at above, but more certainly from the fact 
that a very large percentage of medical college graduates 
come from and locate in the state which is the home of the 
college. All the states are not represented in the table 
Several still do not require examinations. Of those re- 
quiring examinations, the large majority promptly sent 
us reports. Others failed to respond even after re- 
peated requests. Some pleaded lack of clerical help. 
but some of these failed to respond even after Tur 
JourNnaL had offered to pay the expense of copying the 
records. But the most astonishing reply received to 
our request was the refusal of the examining board of 
one state to send the itemized report of failures asked 
for, since they feared that the reports, if published. 
might put some medical colleges in a bad light! Tue 
JourNaL wishes to express its thanks for the hearty 
co-operation that, as a rule, has been received from the 
various boards. The requirement of examinations in 
some states is but comparatively recent, and methods of 
record keeping are still in the evolutionary stage, and 
will doubtless improve. The Virginia State Board 
published in detail the grades in each separate sub- 


ject in which each applicant was examined. This is of 


great value to the colleges concerned, since they can 
see in what subjects their graduates are weak, and take 
steps to strengthen the instruction in the department 
concerned. 


Miscellany. 

New Colleges, and Colleges Discontinued.—During the year 
— following colleges were incorporated: College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Los Angeles, Cal., to begin work Oct. 1, 1904. 
Bell Medical College, Dallas, Tex.; the first session began Oct. 
1, 1903; the first and second years of the medical course are 
being given by the University of Indiana, Bloomington; Ford- 
ham College, New York; Lombard College, Galesburg, III.; West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va., and the University 
of Mississippi, Oxford. The Uni of the State of Wash- 
is considering the formation of a medical ent. 
The National University Medical Department of Washington, 
D. C., has been discontinued. Last year we announced the in- 
stitution of a medical department by the Southwestern Pres- 
byterian University, Nashville, Tenn., but we have been in- 
formed that work in this department has not yet begun, and 

probably never will be. 
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states from which we have received reports, together 
with the totals of those who passed and failed, as well 
as the percentage of failures. Graduates of foreign 
colleges (this does not include Canada) locating in the 

failed. Some state boards are more severe than others. 
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Affiliation of Toledo Medical The Toledo Medical 
College is contemplating an affiliation with the University of 
Toledo. 


Medical Department University of Missouri Its 
Course. This school is now working under a full four-year 
graded course, which has been recognized by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges as being up to the standard. 

Canadian Students in United States.—In the table indicat- 
ing homes of students, page 506, those marked “foreign” in- 
clude Canadians. This will explain the number in the foreign 
column in certain colleges located near the border. 


States That Have No Medical School.—The following states 
and territories contain no medical coliege: Arizona, Delaware, 
Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Indian Territory, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 


Affiliation Contemplated by the Sioux City of Medi- 
cine.—Plans are being discussed considering an affiliation of 
this school with Morninggjde College. Each school is to retain 
its identity, but the courses are to be combined in such a way 
that a student can complete his literary and medical work in 


six years, as is being done by other medical schools having a 


university connection. 

Index to Articles on Medical Education. The following par- 
tial list of articles bearing on the subject of medical educa- 
tion during the past year is given here for the convenience of 
those who may wish to look up the subject further. It does 
not lay claim to completeness. 


* College. Responsibilities of, Carl 8. XN. Hallberg, Med. 
Standard, N. V.. August, 1903. 
ae one Their Clinics, John Hunter, Canada Lancet, Jan- 


E. A. Schafer, Brit. Med. Jour., Oct. 10, 1903. 
Geo. II. 
London Letter, Tun At, A. M. A. 
.. Frank 8. Billings, Med. Herald, St. 
, July. 1903. 
Education. Relation of Academic to. W. H. Wathen, Am. Prac. 
and News, Louisville. Aug. 1. 1903. 

Some of, John H. Musser, Tun Jounx Al. A. 
o Recome of the, John I. Irwin, Jour. Mich. 
ed. * yA ril, 1904. 
Instruction: a Plea Uniformity, N. R. Coleman, N. X. 


Instruction in the Waited ara, Semaine Medical. Paris (No. 44). 


of the, Long. Tur Al., A. M. A., 
ov X. 

in “Seon St. Paul Med. Jour. October, 


in 
1 2. 


in the U. 


Teach New George E. Nitzsche, Dominion Med. 


Din History of qo F. Payne, Brit. Med. Jour, June 27, 


History of. in Russia, M. Lachtin, Wiener klin. Rundschau 
(xvil, Nos. 47, 49). 
Observations on the . of Clinical, W. 8 Thayer, Tun 
Al. A. M. X. Ju 
Contieting Crete of General Education and Professional Educa 
tion, hur T. Hadley, Tun Joux AL A. M. A., February 6. 
Waucational, Situation in Ireland. Dublin Letter, Ture Al. A. 


20. 
Laboratory Method of Instruction, Editorial, Tun JournaL, May 14. 


Medical News. 


CALIFORNIA. 


College and Hospital Under Way.—The excavation for the 
new $175,000 Angelus Hospital and for the building for the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Los Angeles was com- 
menced July 14. The college building is to be ready October 6. 

Students’ H Will Be Enlarged. The joint committee 
on health from the student body and the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California, has decided to build an addition to the 


present building, which will increase the capacity of the hos- 


pital to 40 patients and will also provide the ne 
for nurses, store rooms, service the 


MEDICAL NEWS. 
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Examiners Lose Case. On July 22 Judge Fritz dismissed the 
charge of pract medicine without a license, which the 
State — of of Medical Examiners had = against Dr. 
E. Schmoll, San Francisco, that while the accused 
might have violated the law techn y he had not done so 
deliberately. 

Faculty Dines. In order to get the workers in the new Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Los mg into closer 
touch, a banquet was held, — 4 16, at which 25 members of 
the faculty were t, remarks were made by the 
president, Dr. Charles B. Nichol the dean, Dr. Benjamin F. 
Church; the secretary, Dr. J. I. Schults, and the treasurer, 
Dr. James H. Seymour. 


Eye, Ear and Throat Men.—The ninth — meeting of the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 

will be held in Denver, August 24 to 26, under the presidency 
of Dr. Edward Jackson, Denver. 


Phipps Sanatorium Opened.— The Agnes Memorial Sana- 
torium at Montclair, founded by Laurence C. Phipps, at an ex- 
pense of more than a quarter of a million, and ded cated to the 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis in memory of his mother, 
Mrs. Agnes Phipps, was formally dedicated with fitting cere- 
monies July 2. 


Receive Degrees.—A class of 32 was graduated from the 
Denver and Gross College of Medicine. Prof. Victor C. Alder- 
son and Rev. Charles S. Olmsted made addresses, and Prof. 
Herbert A. Howe of the Denver University conferred the de- 


grees. In the evening the — class was given a ban- 
quet by the faculty, at which Dr. Sherman G. ney was 
toastmaster. 


Personal. Dr. Patrick V. Carlin, Denver, has been elected 
a member of the Board of Education for the City and County 
of Denver.——-Dr. Arthur T. Blachly, Delta, has been appointed 
resident physician at the Hayward (Wis.) Indian reserva- 
tion. — Dr. Carl Parsons has been made resident physician at 
the City and County Hospital, Denver. Dr. J. M. Jordan has 
been appointed assistant county physician of Denver County, 
vice Dr. Seymour T. Jarecki, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


New Naval Medical School Building. Ground has been 
broken for a hospital building in connection with the Museum 
of Hygiene and Naval Medical School, for which $125,000 was 

propriated by congress. The building will be on the pavilion 
si, with a central administration building and east, west and 
south wards. 


Geo Graduates Ihe Fifty-fifth annual commence- 
ment exercises of Georgetown University were held, June 7, 
when 32 men were graduated in medicine. Dr. George IL. 
Magruder presided, President Daugherty conferred the 8 
and Assistant-Sur, General George Tully Vaughan of the 
U. S. Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service delivered the 
doctorate address. 


Personal. Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Washington, has gone 
abroad. — Dr. Charles B. Purvis, Washington, has res 
from the Board of Medical Examiners, and Dr. Daniel S. Lamb 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy ——Dr. Patrick A. Llo 
has succeeded T. G. Jones as chief resident physician at the 
Casualty Hospital, Washington. — Dres. Ray D. Adams and 
Mahlon Ashford have succeeded Drs. 2 L. Owens and 
Abrahams, as resident physicians at Georgetown University 
Hospital. 


Lawn Fete for Hospital.—The lawn féte i by the 
Francis Hospital Association at Evanston last weak, net 
$1,400 to the funds of the hospital. 


Langdon Released Under Bonds.—Dr. P. K. Langdon, re- 
cently extradited by the English authorities, was brought back 
to Kankakee, July 14, by the sheriff, and on July 19 was re- 
leased under a bond of $10,000, will be brought before the 
grand jury in October. 

Personal. Dr. John W. Bowling has been chosen to succeed 
Dr. John F. Barton as local surgeon for the Louisville and 
Nashville and Baltimore and Ohio railroads at Shawneetown. 
Dr. Frank Gardner has returned from Europe and is v 
in Suble!te.——Dr. Frank N. Armstrong, Richmond, was 
with apoplexy while in McHenry, July 25. 


— 
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Chicago. 

Te and From Europe.—Dr. Edmund J. Doering, sailed for 
Italy August 9.——Dr. Edward T. Alford has returned from 
Europe. 

Patients Rob Dr. Johann Harraes was held up 
in his office, July 26, robbed of $390 in cash and $500 in jewelry 
by two men who posed as patients. 

A Hospital At the recent meeting of the directors 
of this hospital it was announced that $20,000 had been be- 
queathed to the institution by the late Thomas D. Lowther. 

Personal. Dr. II. Gideon Wells has been made dean of 
medical work in the University of Chi vice Dr. E. P. 
2 resigned to accept a position in W 


Hospital Incorporated. Articles of incorporation 
were issued, July 20, for the Washington Park Hospital, to be 
built near Washington Park. The institution has a capita) 
stock of $50,000, and has at present accommodation for 30 
patients in a building at Sixtieth Street and Vincennes Avenue. 

Deaths of the Week.—Acute intestinal diseases caused 120 
of the 473 deaths for the week ended August 6; consumption, 
58; violence, 44; heart diseases, 34; Bright’s disease, 33 and 
pneumonia, 27. The annual death-rate per 1,000 was 12.78, 
which compares very favorably with 14.29, the rate for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

July Mortality.—The deaths for July were 1,958, 213 more 
than were reported in June, and 432 less than occurred in 
July, 1903. The death rate for the month was 11.95 per 1,000. 
The deaths under one year were 122 less, and those between 
1 year and 5 years 106 less than in July, 1903. The health de- 
partment attributes the low mortality to propitious weather 
and a remarkably good water supply. Acute intestinal diseases 
heads the list of death causes, with 333; consumption comes 
next with 233, and then follow violence, with 184, Bright’s 
oe with 144, heart diseases with 143 and pneumonia 

th 123. 


IOWA. 


Accidents. Ir. Thomas J. Maxwell, Keokuk, was run over 
by an automobile, spraining and abrading his knee.——Dr. Leo 
Louis, Parkersburg, sustained interna] injuries and injuries to 
head by being thrown from his buggy July 24. 

Fee Bill Adopted.— At a mass meeting of Des Moines physi- 
cians, July 28, at which 35 were present, a fee bill was 
adopted, providing for minimum charges of $2 to $5 for day 
visits; $3 to $5 for night calls; $15 for obstetrics, and 
for subsequent calls, and $2 for life insurance examinations. 
This fee bill is to be in effect after September 1. 

Medical School Improvements. At a meeting of the trustees 
of the Sioux City College of Medicine, August 3, a number of 
improvements for the college building were decided on. These 
include the rearrangement of the interior of the building, the 
provision of an additional lecture room, and the purchase of 
more microscopes and other equipment for the laboratories. 

Personal.—Dr. Robert E. Conniff, Sioux City, has been elected 

dent of the State Board of Medical Examiners.—Dr. II 

tthey, Davenport, has been elected president of the State 
Board of Health, and Dr. Josiah F. Kennedy, Des Moines, secre- 
tary and editor of the lowa Health Bulletin— Dr. Henry 
Albert, professor of bacteriology in the lowa State University, 
Iowa City, has assumed his duties as head of the bacteriologic 
department of the state-——-Dr. R. E. Robinson, Waverly, sailed 
for Europe July 16. — Dr. Benjamin F. Campbell, after a year 
— 1 work in Chicago, has resumed practice in 


ington. 
KENTUCKY. 


Addition to Faculty. Dr. Carl Weidner, Louisville, has been 
given the chair of pathology and histology in Kentucky Uni- 
versity Medical Department. 

Twice Acquitted.—Dr. Sarah A. Murphy, Louisville, who has 
twice been charged with murder by a inal operation, was 
acquitted for the second time, July 14, the judge ruling that 
the prosecution had failed to establish a case. 

Wathen Suggests Merger.—Dr. William H. Wathen, Louis- 
ville, announces that he thinks that the tremendous competi- 
tion from medical institutions in other cities necessitates the 
consolidation of the five medical colleges in Louisville into 
two great universities. ; 

Cars Must Be Sanitary.—The State Board of Health has en- 
tered on a vigorous campaign against unsanitary cars, paying 


adequa 

Personal. Dr. Miles C. Dunn, Henderson, has been 
chairman, Dr. Robert H. Moss, Niagara, tem 0 
and Dr. Silas Griffin, Henderson, health officer, of the newiy 
organized Henderson County Board of Health. Dr. James W. 
Stephens, Hopkinsville, second assistant physician at the 
Western Kentucky Hospital for the Insane, has been made first 
assistant physician at the Central Kentucky Hospital for the 
Insane, Lakeland. Dr. Malcolm H. Yeaman has succeeded 
Dr. Josiah G. Furnish as superintendent of the Central Ken- 
tucky Hospital for the Insane, Lakeland. 


MARYLAND. 
Many — Unnecessary.— The Baltimore County Com- 
missioner dee to pay bills 


The president expressed the opinion 
unnecessary. ; 

Typhoid E — There are 80 cases of typhoid fever at 
Mount Savage, Allegany County, the result of a contaminated 
spring, which has been closed by the health officer. The disease 
is confined, with two exceptions, to mer and boys. One death 
has occurred so far. The three physicians are kept busy night 
and day, and nurses have been sent from Cum 

Personal.—Dr. Thomas C. Baldwin, Gemmills, has 
as health officer of the Seventh District, and has mo to 
Baltimore. The vacancy has been filled by the appointment of 
Dr. Eugene W. Hyde. Dr. John E. Bolte, Harrisonville, was 
stricken with hemiplegia, August 4———Dr. Charles W. Golds- 
borough of Walkersville had his arm severely lacerated by two 
dogs, while visiting a patient, August 4. 

Baltimore. 


Baltimore Medical has new laboratories of operative 
surgery and clinical pat and a new museum. 

Purification of Water.—The water engineer is purifying the 
city drinking water with copper sulphate with apparent success. 

Johns Hopkins tal.— The new surgical building (hereto- 
fore described in Tue Jounxat) will be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of the next session October 1. 

The Health Status.—The health report for July shows a con- 
siderable decrease in infectious diseases as compared with the 
same month in 1903, namely: from 446 to 284. The general 
mortality is about the same.——During July at the public 
baths there were 61,232 visitors, of whom 8,406 were females, 
the largest number on record. 

Modified Milk May Be Bought.—The Thomas Wilson Sani- 
tarium js operating five milk dispensaries in Baliimore, where 
for ten cents a day three pints of properly modified milk can 
be obtained for feeding infants. Each ry has a phy 
cian and nurse, and any practitioner can order a supply of milk 
for the poor as long as needed. 

University of Maryland.—A ment of pharmacy has 
23 A new dental bui and new laboratories of 

ysiology and pathology have been constructed. A fund has 

n set apart by the trustees for research work. Lectures 
on the history of medicine will be delivered a „ 
October 8. is a fine medical library collection 
current journals. 

Maryland Medical College. Dr. J. B. Schwatka has been elected 
dean, vice Dr. J. William Funck. Drs. Charles E. Simon and 
Pearce Kintzing have been added to the facuity. The former 
will give a practical laboratory course in clinical diagnosis to 
all members of the graduating class; the latter a course on 
—— diagnosis and clinical medicine. The plans have been 
ormulated and the money raised for the new Franklin Square 
Hospital, but the work of building will not be begun until after 
the next session. 

The Smallpox Crusade.—-The recent crusade against sm 
was highly satisfactory. In all 72,850 were vacc 


persons 
.of whom 37,750 were treated by the 25 special vaccine physi- 


cians, 5,100 by the health wardens, and 30,000 by private physi 
cians. The total cost to the city was $6,750, $3,750 of w 
for special salaries, and the remainder for vaccine 
actory and mill owners now recognize the necessity of the 
measure and demand vaccination certificates from their em- 
co. The effect of the crusade is shown in the fact that in 
y 6 cases of smallpox were reported, in June 5 cases, and in 
July only one case. 
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especial attention to plush car seats, both for day cars and 
sleeping cars. It threatens to indict all railway companies 
whose lines enter the state unless they ; ; cars, 
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Nurses.—The Children’s 
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issuing 
the college last spring. He was 
affida 


summoned before the board and admitted that the 
were irregular. The board also revoked the license of J. F. 


Duvall, charged with obtaining a license from the board 
of the irregular affidavits of Dr. March. A license to A. 
Cleary was refused because his 


iam S. Rambo, Rochester, have been appointed local examiners 
in midwifery. 
—The Buffalo 


Disinfection of School Books. 
Health is disinfecting 109,650 volumes of books of the 
schools by the use of formaldehyd gas. Since this w has 
been ui. dertaken by the city there has been a decrease noted in 
contagious diseases, particularly scarlet fever and measles. 


burg, N. Y., the association holding session during the after 
noon and the society in the evening. 

High June Mortality.— The total deaths for June were 10,997, 
or about 1,500 in excess of the av for that month 


gitis were the same as in April, and those from consumption 
exceeded the deaths from this cause in June, 1903, by 150. 


epileps or imbecility. As assistant exam 
the board the commission a ted Dr. George D. Campbell 
of New York City, and W. E. Sylvester of College Point, each 
with a salary of $3,000. 


convalescent home and hospital for poor children, 
Christ Church parish. 3 

Shrady Resigns.—Dr. George F. Shrady, after nearly forty 
years of continuous service, has resigned the editorship of the 
Medical Record, Dr. Thomas L. Stedman, who has been asso- 


ciate editor for nearly twenty years, being ted in his 
The personnel of the edi staff, it is said, remains 
as before Dr. Shrady’s resignation. 


Contagious Diseases. For the week ended July 30 there 
were reported to the sanitary bureau 341 cases of tuberculosis, 
with 170 deaths; 202 cases of diphtheria, with 24 deaths; 183 
cases of measles, with 8 deaths; 88 cases of scarlet fever, with 
8 deaths; 83 cases of t fever, with 13 deaths; 11 cases of 
varicella; 1 case of and 25 deaths from cerebrospinal 


Rockefeller Institute Plans. The plans for the Rockefeller 
Institute have been filed and work will be begun soon. It is 
estimated that the building alone will cost $325,000. Mr. 
Rockefeller has already donated $1,200,000. In addition to 
the most ectly equipped hospital in the world, there will be 
scientifically constructed accommodations for horses and other 
animals to be used for purposes of inoculation. One of the 
first en of the institute will be the endeavor to find 
and identify the germ of dysentery, and to ascertain means of 
preventing and curing the disease. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Wake Forest School of Medicine has commenced work on its 
new building, which is to cost $30,000. The cornerstone was 
laid at commencement time, and Dr. J. Allison Hodges, Rich- 
mond, delivered the address before the medical class. 

Donation for Negro Hospital.—Dr. William H. Sprunt, Wil- 
m has donated $10,000 to build an annex to the James 
Walker Memorial Hospital, to be used in erecting a dormitory 
for nurses, and a building for the exclusive care of negroes. 

Smallpox in the State.—For the year ended May 1, 1904, 5,370 

the 


cases, of which 94 were among the whites. Robeson County 
reports 1,000 cases, of which 300 were among the whites. In 


Commencements.—North Carolina Medical College, Charlotte, 
formerly the Davidson Medical School, at its first commence- 
Waynesville. the doctorate address, and Dr. J. T. 
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Personal. Dr. J. B. Schwatka sailed for Europe August 4. 
He was given a reception by his friends the day before he 
sailed———Dr. William H. Welch left here, August 8, 
Francisco, where he is to deliver the Lane lectures on 
and immunity——Dr. William Osler is chairman of 
partment of Medicine of the International Congress of 
Science, to be held in St. Louis, 44 25. 
the speakers from Baltimore will be Drs. iam Joint Meeting. After due consideration on the part of the 
and Howard A. Kelly.——Dr. Isham R. Page is at officers of the Northern New York Medical Association and of 
— 3. Wiliem Vunsk and Seth ©. USrie the St. Lawrence County Medical Society, it has been decided 
ing the month at Ocean City——Dr. Henry M. Hurd to hold the meeting of both bodies on October 18, at Ogdens- 
September in the Adirondack. Dr. H. Boyd 
Mountain Lake Park. Dre. John N. Mackenzie and 
T. Howard are at Narragansett Pier. Dr. S. Gi 
of Roland Park has removed on account of his health to 
City, Va-——Dr. M. Gi , lo ing, 
aun — his — 2 — — — — — last five years. This is = y to be accoun or by t 
port. increase in deaths from violence in New York City, due to the 
MASSACHUSETTS General Slocum holocaust. Deaths from cerebrospinal menin- 
II. State Commission in Lunacy Appointments.—Dr. Sidney D. 
Wilgus, New York City, has been appointed by the State 
Commission in Lunacy as chief examiner, with a salary of 
$5,000. The last legislature passed a law —— 4 a state 
board of alienists to act in concert with the United States ex- 
aminers at the port of New York in the inspection and return 
to their own of all of 
New Tork City. 
Summer Home and Hospital for Poor Children. Miss Mar- 
garet L. Chanler has transformed her house into a summer 
41 In one 
reported, the first 
te was only 11.58 
meningit 
MISSOURI. 
Will Elevate Standard.—The following requirement was ap- 
ved by the State Board of Health, and became operative 
cine in the state 
of having a un- 
; in lieu thereof, 
nation before the 
all branches em- 
will de al- 
without having compiled with this 
Licenses Revoked.—The State Board of Health, on July 6, 
revoked the license to practice medicine of Dr. Samuel F. 
March, secretary of the Kansas City Eclectic Medical Univer- 
sity, who was charged with 
students who graduated from 
on one 
S. Me- 
irregular to by Dr. March. The applicatio 28 
ones sworn Jr. . a tions of five , with 69 hs. I ilford Count 
other members of the school’s graduating dune of last spring a — 3 
were considered. Their records were found to be clean and the 
board voted to issue them licenses. Madison County there were 587 cases, t 12 being among 
the whites. The disease was of a bad type in Davidson County, 
TURE. where 25 deaths resulted. 
Convalescent Ward. A convalescent ward is being built at 
the Fresh Air Mission Hospital at Athol Springs. 
Personal.—Dr. John Van Duyn has resigned from the Syra- 
euse Board of Education.——Drs. Nathan W. Soblet and Will- 
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Monroe, Davidson, the The Medical De- laboratories and instructor, in clinical m 
partment of the University of N Raleigh, held its 

dress of the evening. : cent’s Hospital, and I. A. Levison, lecturer on anatomy. 
State Society Election.—The fifty-first annual of PENNSYLVANIA. 


the Medical Society of the State of North Carolina was 

at Raleigh, May 24-26. The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. David T. Tayloe, Washington; vice- 

Drs. Charles A. Julian, Thomasville, John T. Burrus, Point, 
and Isaac W. Faison, Charlotte; secretary, Dr. J. Bowen Way, 
Waynesville; treasurer, Dr. Grimada T. Sykes, Grissom; Dr. 
Chase P. Ambler, Asheville, orator, and Dr. H. Tucker, Jr., 
Henderson, essayist. The society is to meet at Greensboro next 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


with the following 
assistants: kore H. ; A. F. Goffelee, 
Grandin ; Svan Hyslin, Kindred; amt Samuel 
„Erie; Hezekiah J. Rowe, Castleton; Henry G 

Wheatland ; William Scanlan, Page, and John W . 
Tower City. 

State Society Meets. At the meeting of the North Dakota 
State Medical Society in Fargo, much time was taken up in 
the consideration of the new constitution and by-laws to 
Dr. James A. — president; Dr 


Paul Sorkness, vice-president; Dr. ‘Ernest C. Wheeler, 
Fargo, secretary, — Dr. William H. M. Philip. — treasurer. 


June Vital Statistics.—During June 288 births were reported 
to the State Board of Health and 118 deaths. Fourteen cases 
of tuberculosis were reported, with 1 2 7 cases of 


t fever, with 2 deaths; 22 cases of theria, with no 

th; 8 cases of 
measles, with 1 death; 6 cases of with no deaths; 
Y cases of other con diseases, with no deaths, making 15 


by colleges unless the prescribed courses shall include anatomy 
and other essential studies. 
Mayor's Veto Sustained. The last official communication of 
an ordinance granting right of way to 
an ordinance t t of way to physicians am 
on the t established u special privileged 
Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary.—The trustees of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, have voted to take part in the con- 
niet against tuberculosis by establishing a dispensary in con- 
nection with its medical department, whose function 2 be 
chiefly preventive. It registers those infected with the dis- 
ease, locates houses in which tuberculous live, educates 
the people along fundamental h „ and its agents 
visit the homes ns of the sick, and e instruction in the care of 
those afflicted with the disease. 
Toledo University Department of Medicine. The Toledo 
University has established its medical 1 Toledo Medi - 
cal College. begin next 
month. The following-named men have been selected as 
faculty of the new department: 
1. Woods, emeritus prolcesor III Park L. 


practice of medicine 
— therapeutics, mi- 


; David 
n, professor thal —— rewer. 
— rd rofessor 
surgical — 8. je. professor ph physiology embry- 
ology; J ~ 4 pro 


— IT. * Louls 
fessor ne — Julius H Jacobson. lecturer phy 
ai ais clinical surgery — Lucas — 

— G 


F. Wells, LI..B., pro 
0 


Typhoid Fever at Pittsburk The bureau of health reports 
fever in Pittsburg and states that 
fair to equal or surpass the record of 


summer. 
Butler's Water Tests of the water su 
of Butler have been made at intervals since the epi- 
demic. In all 25 tests have been , and all thus far have 
a last two tests were conducted by Dr. 


t the city the disease is 
most prevalent in the rict of Kensington. The cases re- 
ported for the week numbered 84, an increase of 22 over last 


2 


Pupila— The report of the inspection of 
pril, May and June shows that of 155,707 children 


if 
is 


grammar and , the grammar, primary, com- 
bined , , combined grammar, k 
and s Am the principal causes mentioned for 
the exclusion of the pupils were: Pediculosis, 3,854; ri 
434; e vision, 421; eye affections, 429; tonsillitis, 349; 


Hospital Work for July.—At St. Agnes Hospital 164 patients 
were treated in the wards; 593 new cases and 2,103 cases 
were treated in the various dispensaries——In St. J 


2 


medicine, 
being * of whom 801 are 9 — 2 


th 
t 
year. 
Po Francis C. Phillips of the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
who reports that the specimens contained 15 and 21 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter, and that the colon bacillus was not 
found. 
Philadelphia. 
To Eaforce Vaccination.—The report of the 50 medical in- 
spectors for last week shows that 6,674 visits were made, that 
960 vaccinations were performed, and that 194 persons re- 
fused to submit. The names and addresses of these individuals 
will be instituted to enforce vaccination. 
Health Report.—The city’s health continues — 2 
good. 428, a 
decrease of 6 from last week and an increase of 5 over the 
| corresponding period of last year. Smallpox has ree oY 
. appeared, no cases having been reported since July 9. is 
. the longest period the city has been totally free from the 
4 disease for several years. fever, on the other 
week. were cases reported. 
deaths from contagious diseases. Health HI 
OHIO. 
Must Include Anatomy.—The Ohio Medical University. 

Columbus, will no longer allow credits on the degrees issued : Sl were — — ng the com- 
schools open next month, as the results show that the general 
health of the pupils is decidedly improved. 

Hospital 298 patients were treated in the wards and 2,507 
patients in the different dispensaries ——In the Presbyterian 
Hospital 422 patients were treated in the wards, and 2,382 in 
the dispensary.——In the Medico-Chirurgica]l Hospital 193 pa- 
tients were treated in the wards, 1,313 in the surgical dispen- 
sary, and 1,325 in the eye department. A total of 5,899 pa- 
tients was treated during the month.——Three hundred and 
thirty-five patients were admitted to the wards of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital; 2,193 were treated in the receiving wards, 
and 5,746 in the out-patient department.—In the wards of 
the Episcopal Hospital 287 patients were admitted and 285 
discharged, and in the different dispensaries 7,711 patients were 
tin, — pro — — — 1 . . J. Gil. treated. 
Elin 

Wilts Bick” FOREIGN. 

. or ane clinteal medicine ; French Donations to the Russian Red Crosa. The ambas- 

toxicology and mate medicine 1 — — , sador of France to Russia has presented to the Russian Red 

—— By practice of medicine and electre-therapeutice; James r the sum of $23,000 raised by subscriptions through the 
in Germany and Switzerland. 
— ts enrolled in the universities 
of r is 6,049. In Switzerland 
ca 
ree 
inor 
: (haries T „ lect oateology, nd 

on materia medica: William H. Fisher. lecturer on gynecolocy and — — ha ry marks, 

clinical surgery: Albert I. Sternfield, professor histology, pathology, or about $6.25. He is to have about 155 school children to 
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or He thus receives four cents for each 
or one penny a single examination. 

Warning Against the Study of Medicine. The organized pro- 
fession in Germany has issued a circular warning youth 
the medical career. It points out the over-crowding of the 
profession in comparison to the population, and depicts the 
material depression prevailing in its ranks from the lack of re- 
strictive legislation against quacks and of regulation of the 
sickness insurance societies. 

of cor- 


National Academ of Medicine were Ronald Ross of Liverpool, 
our own Weir Mitchell, Mosso of Turin, Ehlers of ge 
Unna of Hamburg and Pick of . Ross and Weir Mi 
were elected by large majorities at the meeting on July 19. 
Konig’s Retirement. Frank König of Berlin has just wit- 
nessed the completion of the model surgical clinic erected for 
him at the Charité, and now he retires, as he has passed the 
age of 72. His successor is already announced, A. von Eisels- 
of Vienna, Billroth’s favorite pupil. He has already been 
connected with a German university, having been professor of 
surgery at Königsberg. 1895 to 1901, after having served a 


term at Utrecht. 
Loss to Science of a Living Students’ Manikin.—The death 
is announced of the Vienna woman, who supported her family 
serving as a subject for the study of the upper air 
had followed this means of livelihood for twenty years, 


y piratory 
that she could tell the investigator when his instrument was 
following a false route or any other mistake was being made. 
She always carried a number of “foreign bodies” in a black bag, 


the battle looked like 

New Technic of Sex Determinati Di hi and Tallarico 
of Florence, Italy, recently described researches which signalize 
a new, rational and ingenious mode of studying the problems 
of the determination of the sex of the em Their com- 
munication was presented to a local scientific society and 
lished in the Archivio di Fisi ia for July. It is on 
the recently established fact that after injection into an animal 
of the elements constituting an organ in an animal of a different 


f the hills literal bare of and after 
tops o were ly swept b foliage, 


entail the passage of these substances into the fetal organism, 
and have an inhibiting action on the development of the male 
sexual organs, while the female sexual organs would not be 
affected. Consequently, if the injection were made in the 
earliest stages of gestation, before the sex of the fetus was 
actually established, it would prove the determining factor in 
deciding the sex of the embryo. They have been experiment- 
ing with an orchi-toxie serum on gravid guinea-pigs, and 
although their experiences are as yet very limited, they sug- 
gest a promising field for further research. 

Discovery of the Micro- Organism Ca 
Phthisis.—Prof. Otto von Schrin of Naples — of Ge een 
venerated masters of pathologic anatomy of the Italian s~hool. 
He has recently announced that tuberculosis and phthisis of 
the lungs are two separate morbid entities, although very fre- 
quently they may occur together in the same individual. The 
causal agents differ in each, by their structure, morphogenesis 
anl biologic characteristics. The accumulations of caseous ma- 
terial in the phthisic lung are not necrotic tissue as hitherto 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jour. A. M. A. 


supposed; théy are formed by a y organized germ, 
which grows in threads and LET mierobe, 
with distinct fructification, taking stains readily, in all the 
ses of its morphogenetic evolution. It can be obtained 
pure cultures by the d method or in symbiosis 
with the bacillus of tuberculosis in cultures in vitro. The 
phthiseogenic microbe substitutes the tissue, and does not 
cause necrosis like the toxins of the tubercle bacillus. Each 
phthisic cavity presents three layers, the outer one formed by 
the evoluting forms of the microbe, while the inner layers 
are the dead and decaying forms, sometimes with and some- 
times without the presence of tubercle bacilli. It has a cer- 
tain superficial resemblance to hyphomycetes, but differs in 
essential points. The arborescent ramifications can be seen 
with a Zeiss oil immersion 1/18, but Schrön has devised a 
technic for investigation by which the ramifications can be seen 
with the naked eye. We find life in the caseous material where 
we supposed there was nothing but death and decay. He calls 
it the filiform microbe, as the thread formation is its most 
striking characteristic, possibly compelling its classification 
among the fungi. It passes through a phase of thread and 
capsule formation, with a racemose and lichenoid growth, and 
finally into mucous metamorphosis, which is the stage in which 
it appears usnally in the sputa. It does not take the same 
stains as the tubercle bacillus, but stains readily with certain 
others. The products of its secretions are prisms with a 
hexagonal base, polarizing light, while the products of the 
are bi forms of 


tubercle bacillus -polarizing rhombi. 
ore Sound te tho apute of 


Correspondence. 


Co-ordination Between Clinical and Didactic Work. 
Aug. 2, 1904. 
To the Editor:—May I avail myself of the opportunity, 
which your Educational Number will give, of expressing some 
views on medical education arrived at after a number of years’ 
service as a teacher of clinical medicine? The remarks I shall 
have to make relate to the practical branches only; the teach- 
ing of the purely scientifi. subjects is quite another matter. 
I wish further to add that my remarks have reference to the 


prope 
It would be impossible to draw up an ideal scheme for the 
teaching of medicine and surgery without taking into consid- 
eration available material, its distribution and other local con- 
ditions, the number of students, etc. Whatever the condi- 
tions, there must be a co-ordination of different methods of 
onment of the student’s time. 


perience. It may be freely granted that the amount of time 
devoted to such lectures in some schools is still excessive, but. 
on the other hand, it is too exalted appreciation of practical 
work that would supplant the lecture entirely. The presence 
of the teacher, the vor viva, and the resulting impression 
made on the average student’s mind give the didactic lecture 
an advantage over text-book study that is real and appre- 
ciable. Practical work must not be compared with the lecture, 
for no amount of clinical material and no reasonable length- 
ening of the medical course would make it possible for the 
student to gain the desired acquaintance with disease in its 
many variations through practical work done in the medical 
school. The comparison properly lies between didactic work 
and text-book study, and here certain advantages are un- 
doubtedly on the side of the lecture. Reading must, of course, 
form a supplemental part of the student’s training, and I am 
not disposed to deny that there may be a student now and 
then who could with advantage omit the lecture in favor of 
study, but such individuals are exceptional. 

The subdivisions in the practical teaching of medicine and 
surgery now commonly recognized are: The clinical lecture, 
clinical conference, ward class, work in the wards of the hos- 
pital and dispensary, and laboratory classes. Each of these 


and had cultivated her vocal organs so that she had voluntary _ 
control over them and could hold them still, even when they 
were being touched, thus affording incomparable opportunities pe 
and would introduce one at a time into the upper air passages 
and allow the student to search for and extract them. 

Russian Tributes to their Japanese Opponents.—The Rus- 
sische med. Rundschau quotes a Russian physician, who has 
lived long in Japan, to the effect that the most astonishing 
cleanliness and system reign in all the Japanese Red Cross 
hospitals and _~ The beds are wide and remarkably 
neat. A letter from a Russian physician at the seat of war 
(Wafangou), published in the last St. Petersburg. med. senior year of study. Physical diagnosis, clinical pathology 
Wochft., describes the battles of June 13 and 14 as “frightfully 
bitter.” “Nothing was to be seen and heard but smoke, dust, 
noise, thunder and tumultuous din. The Japanese came on with 
an — unexpected and all- eompelling energy. Our troops 
behaved nobly, but no one could withstand the firing. The 
When laboratory and clinical teaching were introduced into 
the curriculum of medical schools many were led to the con- 
clusion that the didactic lecture was doomed to suppression, a 
conclusion which seems to me unwise and unwarranted by ex- 
pe ies, the serum of the first animal acquires a destructive , 
action for the organ in question. They assumed, for instance, 
that injection into a gravid animal of substances known to 
have a . destructive action on the testicles, would 
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has a separate sort of usefulness and mus! be given a share 
of the total available time in accordance with local facilities. 
Nowhere, however, can the best results be achieved unless the 
advantages of these different methods of instruction are se- 
cured. 


The ward class is valuable according to the way in which 
it is conducted. My experience with students at the University 
of Pennsylvania has been that they learned more of that which 
it is most important to learn, in ward classes than in clinics, 
clinical conferences or work in the wards. The ward classes 
are composed of not more than ten men, and each group is 
taken to the bedside by an instructor, who usually demon- 
strates but one case during the hour. The instructor reviews 
this case thoroughly, taking up the history, the symptoms and 
the physicial examination systematically. The classes are 
small enough to allow each student to percuss, auscultate, etc. 
The important advantage of such a class is that it teaches 
method, and it is method more than a mere collection of facts 
that should be taught in practical courses. Compare such a 
class with the large “ward classes” of the English schools 
and the advantage of the former becomes obvious. The English 
ward class, as I have seen it conducted, is a class of from 20 to 
30 men, who walk through the ward, stopping at one bed after 
another, to be shown some interesting feature in this or that 
case, The result of such a plan must be to teach superficiality 
and unmethodical work. In reality this is not a ward class 
at all; the same instruction could be given equally well as a 
large’ clinic. 

An institution committed to the small ward class method 
must be prepared to supply a large number of instructors for 
the subdivision of the class in several fold as great as when 


the resident physician; the following hour one of the phy- 
sicians or assistant physicians makes the 

panied by all the students working in that ward. At each 
bed he questions the student in charge and discusses the case 
briefly with all. Valuable as this method is when combined 
with the ward class (or, better still, when preceded by the 
ward class), the ward visit taken by itself would be inade- 
quate. It gives the student a certain responsibility and inde- 
pendence which brings out his best work under proper guid- 
ance, but unless the supervision is immediate and constant 
(which is almost impossible) it fails, unless provision is 
elsewhere made to teach the required method. 

The clinical conference is properly compared with the larger 
ward classes alluded to before. Our method is to assign two 
students to a case in the ward and to discuss this case with 
a group of from 25 to 50 students before whom the two, spe- 
cially selected to study the case, make their report a week 
after the assignment. A number of the students may be 
called to the bedside to confirm or correct assertions of those 
reporting the case, thus increasing the interest of the class 
ond at the same time utilizing the material for the benefit of 
the greatest number possible. The advantage of the clinical 
conference is that it gives the student the greatest indepen- 
dence in case study, with the subsequent advantage of criti- 
cism by his fellows and the instructor. It can not, however, 
supplant the ward class or ward work. 

The general clinic or clinical lecture has somewhat the same. 
advantages as the didactic lecture in so far as the spoken 
words of an impresa themselves on the 
student’s mind more indelibly than the best text-book descrip- 
tions, and the practical demonstration of the method of ob- 
taining a history, of conducting a physical examination and 
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of forming deductions is of incalculable advantage. It may 
be said that but few of the students in a large clinic are near 
enough to the operations or even the visible signs in medical 
cases. This is undoubtedly a defect of the general clinic, but 


its other advantages make it indispensable in a 


perience and deduction are a necessity to medical diagnosis, 
the practical exposition of a master’s method will be a useful 
part of teaching. Physical examination, the procedures of 
microscopic and chemical investigations and the systematic 
consideration of symptoms may be better taught in the ward 
class, laboratory, didactic lecture or library, but diagnosis in 

refinements of treatment are best im- 


proper utilization of the advantages of his final year of study. 


i 
; 


tract from the system as a whole and defeat its proper pur- 
pose. Above all else, the most essential requisite to successful 


therefore usable knowledge which these young men possessed, 
was a minus quantity. To one who had been trained in a large 
eastern school at a time in the long ago, when twenty lesson< 
comprised the course in histology, pathology and bacteriology. 
it was felt that these young men were needed. They came, and 
they all went the same road. For pathology they brought 
guesswork; for bacteriology, guesswork; for blood and urinary 
examinations, guesswork. 

Now, some one in defense of these young men, may say that 
the above statements can not be literally true, if the young 
men were of average ability. But their average ability was. 


and is, unquestioned; and they were given every facility for 


scientifie work. True it is, that they possessed knowledge of 
these subiec‘s, but it was rudimentary to the degree that it 
did not rise above the rule in any well-regulated physician's 
office making no pretensions to special knowledge. With an 
experience such as this, educational methods in medicine had 
an added interest. 


of time is properly allotied to each of 


ex- 
parted in the clinic. 

Work in the hospital dispensary or out-patient department 
and laboratory classes are properly a part of the pre-senior 
year of study, as they are in most respects preparatory to the 
finished work of the last year and necessary to the student's 
— ͤ VR 

Whatever proporten 
the methods of practical teaching, it is always important that 
the peculiar advantages of the methods be recognized to the 
end that their individual merits may be realized. Clinics are 
sometimes conducted as didactic lectures, while ward classes - 
teaching is a well conceived system conscientiously carried out. 

ALFRED STENGEL. 
The Failure of the Laboratory Worker as a Practitioner. 
the larger classes are given. At the same time the number of _ Gatesaure, III., Aug. 1, 1904. 
teaching hours given to each student will necessarily be less To the Editor :—I was one of those who enjoyed the hospi- 
than could be given to larger groups, but the advantage of tality of the University of Pennsylvania during the dedication l 
the method more than compensates for the reduction in hours, of its new medical laboratories at the close of the Atlantic 
whatever appearances may seem to indicate. City session. I was greatly impressed, as every one of the 
The value of ward work depends on the system and to a Association members must have been, with the evident com- 
large extent on the student. Our method is to assign the pleteness of the great building for the purposes for which it 
members of the fourth-year class to duty in the wards, each was designed. I was also interested in viewing the exhibit of 
student being placed in charge of certain beds. During one the work which had been done in recent years by the students 
hour each day he is required to examine his patients, make in the medical department, the exhibit from the course in 
blood counts, urine examinations, ete., under direction of surgical pathology being especially fine. From Philadelphia I 
went to one of the coast cities in the East, where a large 
number gather each year for medical instruction. There I 
learned personally of some of the methods of instructing med- 
ical students, both graduate and undergraduate. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure within a few years to 
have associated with me some of the younger men who were 
the products of the present educational methods in medicine. © 
I regret to say that what they brought to me, practically, was 
not an unalloyed advantage. In three instances they had 
been sent out from as many recognized schools. One graduate, 
indeed, was thrice the recipient of a gold medal for proficient 
and accurate work during his medical course. But in the 
small laboratory of a fairly successful practitioner, and away 
from the apron strings of their instructors, the accurate and 
— 
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This is true in the greater 
measure only of that part which deals more particularly with 
the investigation and experimental side of medicine. I re- 


present methods for its dissemination are depended on. The 
supply is greater than the ability of the average man to use it. 

That a way to use it will be found finally I am convinced. 
T am not so sure but that the way has already been pointed 
out. The men who have formed (in the larger cities mainly) 


ing such an office would be thoroughly examined during his 
first consultation. The results of such an examination, sub- 
mitted to the general medicine man of the combination, or the 
surgeon, would insure in the beginning that consideration 
which is absolutely necessary for the patient’s ultimate and 
best welfare. Only by some such method as this can the ad- 
vanced work of the colleges and laboratories be utilized. 
J. F. Peacr. 


Indorsement in Lien of Reciprecity Between State Licensing 
Boards. 


THE PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS ON INTERSTATE INDORSEMBNT VS. INTER- 
Whereas, N legtelation affect the question of 

Nat ean not 

dom in medical 
state ty, and 
WHEREAS, Btate medical examination ie the basis for state mech 
cal license. or the indorsement of a license issued an 
examination of another state, and each state is the judge of the 

HEREAS, man and @ cause open 
easion to rlenced leensed 


by the expe physician, 
a state examination, to undergo a second examination (pract 
a reexam ye , 
from one state to when the lrements medical 
pg in the two states are substantially the este, or lower in the 
refore, 
That it is the sense of this confederation that, among 

those states w ndards te are or 

the same, their licentiates by examination who can meet 
moral, academic ical and 2 requirements of 22 
— 1 — t is asked, are entit to and should be 

ve 


reciprocity. 
Resolved, That when the standard of requirements of any two 
states are unequal, it is in the interest of the that the 
state having the lower requirements should ree the examined 
licentiates of the state having the higher requirements. Irrespective 
of | such ca tes can meet 


v. every legal and edu- 
cational requirement of the | — at a 
Resoived, That reciprocity limit by statute to reciprocating 
tes. which demands privileges in 


ait! of indo t., with the A. 
ons rsement, rpose 
ts own licentiates, is écirimenral to and retards the Pp 

beca : 1. It rest 


. use: ricts the extension of ivrdorse- 
ment by its limitations. 2. It causes hardship to the profession be- 
cause of its yncertain tenure. 3. It excl indorsement from 
states having ‘higher requirements by reason of 
can not be 4. It refuses ition to distinguished — 
sictar non- recognizes neither 
merit of a state exemination that of the licentiate as com 
with ty. tends to maintain starda the level 

ting state, and U for a state 
to raise ite eta a of ite reciprocating 
7. It practically involves an omribus indorsement, without inquiry 
as to the status of the individual candidate. ard without dis- 
crimination. since all lcentiates of a state stand legally on an 


equal footing. 8. It ia impractical for adoption by an 
tes, because the 


* 
of difference in state laws, stan- 


t 
reciprocity based on a voluntary agreement of 
statutory v. impractical, because: 
1. There is ro uriformity in state laws and no ability to enforce 
them. 2. When differences arise ween examining boards, in re- 
spect to the status of col the grade of examirations or the 
ity of candidates re by one board for examination by 
another. there la no law. national. interstate. or state, to a 
differences or to enforce the agreement. which may be 
at the — of either hoard and without 


2 of reciprocity, based on the 

a 

proved 

sed on elther statut or voluntary 
education and the sutonomy profession — 

the country. 1. It is good state policy, since it neither 
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the more or less loose alliance whereby it is possible to follow 
the reprehensible practice of passing patients around, point 
the way. These practitioners are usually a bunch of special- 
ists who are agreeable to each other. 

my assistants, when The ideal state will be when these men are gathered together 
to practice medicine in one office and under a joint management. A patient enter- 
on the blood. This consisted of the writing in a book by the — 8 
instructor of the names of the various objects found in the 
Mood plasm, demonstration as to the method of count: 
the red blood corpuscles. This was the first day. The 
Camper, N. J., July 5, 1904. 
white blood corpuscles, and the exhibition of a number of To the Editor :—I take pleasure in forwarding you resolu- 
slides showing the various forms of the malarial plasmodium. uc on the New Jersey method of interstate exchange of medi- 
During the course the instructor was overheard to remark to cal licenses, which I introduced at the last meeting of the Na. 
this would-be seeker after medical knowledge that he was tional Confederation of State Examining and Licensing Medical 
very fortunate in taking special instruction on these subjects, Boards, Atlantic City, June 6, 1904. After discussion the reso- 
, in the regular graduate schools it was impossible rr 
to devote the time necessary for their proper understanding. . and presented for consid: 
This instructor must have known, because he holds a profes- ratten at the next meeting. I would be obliged if you would 
sor’s chair in one of the eastern graduate schools. print them in Tue JouRNaAt. E. L. B. Goprasy. 
I know this to be an extreme illustration; but, unfortun- ey of the State Board of Medical Examiners of New 
ately, when we attempt to grade up we find enough of incom- — 
plete medica) instruction in all of the schools, both east and 
west, to account for the personal experiences related above. 
And so I am going to venture the criticism, without knowing 
around.” 
As a general proposition, the man in medicine, be he gen- 
eral practitioner or specialist, working alone, is seriously 
handicapped because time prevents his using the very methods * 
that would mean so much for him in the betterment of human 
health. The lone specialist, under these conditions, can not 
hold his place; and the general practice of medicine will like- 
wise fail to progress in proper measure until some method 
can be adopted whereby the profession, in larger numbers, 
can really use the facts provided by the schools and labora- 
tories. Too many subjects are imperfectly taught; the pro- 
fession crowded with more than it can carry in the way of un- 
digested knowledge. This can be said of all professions, and 
all teaching; but it ought not to be true of medicine. The 
public has been taught of late that the science of medicine 
peat, unfortunately, the results attained by this class of 
workers can not find its highest place until it can be utilized 
by all. The schools and laboratories are never going to get 
this knowledge into the hands of the profession while the exercised at the discretion of a state medical 7 board. irre- 


as tion 
all licentiates on the same footing. 3. It 
for what it represents as an examina 
t cos the merits and qualifications of the candidates for 
4. It tends to raise and maintain a high siandard of 
— by making a license from a state with high requiremen 
more widely acceptable for indorsement than one 
requirements, and thus admits of early national application. 
5. It requires legal evidence of individual merit as well as profes- 
for approval for indorsement, and this tends to 
oa _ the indorsement of irregular, itinerant p 
= fon and ren- 


m 

eligible for indorsement in every state. 
th the state and the individual candidate, ot and fail- 
ure of a state to 89 t 


afford el 
reason for reject of ite licentiates who can meet 
ulrement of say FHA 8. It may accept of the 
licentiates of a et or ex- 
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experience, can testify to the incorrectness of the concl 
and deductions recorded in the resolutions mentioned. 

These resolutions are based on the fundamental principle 
that interstate reci and interstate indorsement are only 
practical and of value when applied to those practitioners 
who obtained their licenses on the basis of an examination be- 
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United States Supreme Court, for the following reasons: 

1. State legislatures have authority to make reasonable pro- 
vision for determining the qualifications of those engaged in 
the practice of medicine, and in connection therewith to create 
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a tribunal, whether called a court or a board of registration, to 
administer such provisions. 

2. State legislatures have up to a certain date provided as a 
qualification for registration or license subsequent to the 
passage of medical acts, a single examination of a certain 
grade, either by a state board of medical examiners or by a 
faculty of a medical college by a board of medical 
registration and examination in lieu of such examination. More 


qualification as a requirement for license, and the fact that 
two kinds of examinations are equally recognized in law 
the date of a double examination requirement. In order to un- 


; 


is the material substance affected by reciprocity. 

The American Confederation of Reciprocating Examining 
and Licensing Medical Boards formulated the following quali- 
fications in May, 1902, which are in harmony with the legal 


been’ lege a 
1 be given legal thort 

neces, au a 

in any territory. district or and b in thie 
federa . without a repetition of the tests 

itioner. has submitted. 

QUALIFICATION 1. 

A certificate of registration showing that an examination 
grote of not less than 75 per warded, the holder 
ving been at the time said 1 legal 


1 


‘hereof 
possessor of 
where reciprocal reeist is may be accepted. in lieu of 
examination. as evidence 07 quali fes tion: provided that in case the 
of sald examination was less than that by the 
state In which registration is sought. the applican * 
to submit to a 11 examination the board 
such subjects as have not been covered. 
QUALIFICATION 2. 
A certi he 0¢ pagiatretion ov license board 
of any state may be accepted as evidence of en —— der recip- 
rocal ree'at 4 — in any other state: provided that the holder of 
— certificate had been engaged in the reputable practice of medi- 
cire in anch state at L one year: and also provided. that the 
holder ¢ f was, at the time of such tration. the bees 
seasor of a din iaaned bv a eal college in good atard in 
the state In which reciprocal registration is songht. and that 
date of wes — to the legal requ! 


examination test in such sta 3 
requirements and the difficulties to be met in adiusting them, 

rem- 
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denies citizenship nor the right to practice to any physician entitled 

recent legislation in many states provides, however, for a ; 
double examination for license—one by a recognized faculty, 
and one by a medical board. 
3. Up to the date of a double examination requirement by a 
— state board, the legal status of a college faculty examination 
exam fully equals that of a state board examination. 

Resolved, That a state that will not indorse the examined licen- 4. It is, therefore, illegal and unconstitutional for a medical 
— of state weere te are cf board to recognize as a qualification for license a state board 
medical © examination and refuse recognition as qualification for li- 
once oy ay HE cense a recognized medical college faculty examination up to 
the date when the law required the double examination quali- 
duly licensed after an examination in a fication. 

TO the inexperienced . It is not legally competent for a medical board whose 
for medical reciprocity 10 adopt, even si 
of requirements is co-equal or higher. when the capdidate for in- ently resolution, the policy of non-medical reci- 
— e statute procity. The law presumes proper action by the board in all 
THE. UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF INDORSEMENT provisions, and beards could be compelled, through mente- 
‘ mus proceedings, to administer rightly a reciprocity provision 

Savutt Sre. Mann, Micn., Aug. I. 1904. equal to that of an examination provision. 

To the Editor :—The resolutions submitted by Dr. Godfrey, The legal point in the matter centers on the examination 
at the meeting of the National Confederation of State Medical 
Examining and Licensing Medical Boards, were promptly ta- 
bled by the confederation, but, unfortunately for the cause of 
reciprocity, were ordered printed and distributed, with the derstand the legal point involved, it is necessary to separate 
possible effect of again clouding the reciprocal atmosphere (I the fact from the form, the latter representing the diploma 
see that the New York Medical Journal indorsed them, June from the college and the certificate from the board, and the 
18) in an attempt to solve a simple problem by a method which former representing the examination by which the diploma or 
is clearly unconstitutional and impracticable, and which lacks certificate was obtained. The form is of very minor impor- 
even the merit of an ordinary knowledge or understanding of tance and is useful only for identification purposes, but the 
the present status of medical reciprocity in the several polit- 
ical divisions of the United States. These resolutions ignore, 
altogether, the fact that over a dozen of the better states are 
at the present time exchanging licenses through reciprocity 
agreements on a perfectly satisfactory and practical basis, and 

that any one or all of such reciprocating states, through actual points raised above, and its members (fourteen in number) are 
exchanging licenses on the basis of these qualifications. 
ARTICLE 11. 
relations between the medical examining and licensing bards Of the 
states. districts and proviness of the Uni tates. the 
“hardship to the profession,” “refuses recognition to distin- 
guished physicians,” “placing all licentiates on the same foot- 
ing,” ete., seem ludicrous and ironical in the extreme. I would 
ask in all seriousness, how many of the eminent practitioners 
of this country have obtained their state licenses on the basis 
of an examination before a state medical board? 

Several of the state medical boards, including that of New 
Jersey, are committed to the policy of recognizing for inter- 
state exchange certificates of registration or licenses obtained 
solely on the basis of an examination on stated suujects before 
state medical boards. It may be of interest to these boards 
to learn that any scheme of medical reciprocity which includes 
only licentiates who obtained their medical licenses on the 
basis of a state board examination, and which excludes licen- 
tiates who obtained their medical licenses on the basis of a 
college diploma, is unconstitutional, and unquestionably would 
be he'd so by anv one of the several state supreme courts or the 

edy. Qualificetion 1, as quoted, provides the only legal, equita- 
r ble and practical methods, viz.. the supplemental examination. 
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Under the provisions of Qualification 1 it matters not if the 
requirements of one state are very much higher than those of 
the other state. The inequality can be adjusted equitably in 
every case without inflicting any hardship on the applicant, 
and at any time, and it allows for the raising of standards in 
states at such times and under such circumstances as made 
necessary by local conditions. This qualification eliminates 
completely a “repetition of the tests of qualification” to which 
a practitioner has submitted, and this “repetition of the tests 
of qualification” is the sole reason given for reciprocity. 
No reputable or worthy practitioner can possibly object 


to fulfilling qualifications which he has not previously 
fulfilled. 
Qualification 2 applies to those tioners who 


obtained their state licenses on the basis of a faculty examina- 
tion (college diploma) previous to the date of the double ex- 
amination requirements (college diploma and state certificate) 
in states. Under this qualification no state is required to ac- 
cep: an applicant whose diploma dates subsequent to the date 
of the double examination test in such state. In other words, 
the applicarit, if he had applied for registration in such state 
at the time of his graduation, would have been . There- 
fore, the state, under Qualification 2, dates back the applica- 
tion. The applicant, in addition to a standard qualification 
recognized as such at the date of issue, at this time also pos- 
sesses several years of practical experience, which is in itself 
a legal qualification asset, afd has, further, been investigated 
and recommended by the state in which his professional work 
has been done. 

Could any provision for reciprocity be fairer, more equitable, 
more consistent with constitutional as well as statutory law— 
broad, and yet conservative, insis ing on an exact legal qualifi- 
cation at the date of registration, than Qualification 2? It 
includes fully 75 per cent. of those practitioners to whom the 
benefits of practical reciprocity apply. Reciprocal legisla ! ion. 
which provides only for the present and future practitioner 
and ignores the older and practitioner for the rea · 
son that the latter has not obtained his license through a state 
board examination, is not only irrelevant and unjust, but is 
also unconstitutional. The only ioners excluded from 
medical reciprocity under Qualifications | and 2, in addition to 
practitioners not indorsed by state boards as moral and repu- 
table, are those practitioners who obtained their licenses 
through a re-registration clause on the qualification of “years 
of practice” and those graduates of reputable colleges who reg- 
istered under an exemption clause which permits graduates of 
colleges in the state responsible for the act to register without 
examination subsequent to the time of the double examination 
requirement in such state, and where all graduates from with- 
out the state are required to take the double examination re- 
quirement. 

The above practitioners about 10 per cent. of the 
total practitioners of the United States and are not legally 
entitled to consideration; furthermore, such exemptions are 
unconstitutional and probably will be declared ꝙ in the near 
future by competent authority, and hose tioners who 
obtained their licenses through such exemption will face the 
possibility of being summoned before boards to show cause why 
their certificates should not be cancelled from the fact that 
they have been issued through error. 

No attempt has been made, as far as I am aware, to criticise 
adversely Qualifications 1 or 2. The fact that they have been 
endorsed and made active by several of the leading states is 
sufficient reason for their being considered seriously, and ob- 
jected to if they do not fulfill exactly the purposes which 
created them. It is strange and unexplainable that in the 
matter of medical reciprocity eastern state medical boards are 
not only inactive and unprogressive, but fail to appreciate and 
to accept the practical results which have set aside all their 
objections against reciprocity. 

A meeting of the American Confederation will be held at 
St. Louis the last Wednesday in October, and it is to be hoped 
that the majority of eastern boards will demonstrate their 
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reciprocity consistency by sending fully accredited delegates 

with power to act to this meeting. D. Hartson, 

Secretary American Confederation of Reciprocating Rxamin- 
ing and Licensing Medica! Boards, and Secretary Michigan 
State Board of Registration in Medicine. 


List of Tuberculosis Hospitals. 


New York Crry, Aug. 1, 1904. 

To the Editor :—The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, in co-operation with the Committee 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York City, is preparing a directory of the vari- 
ous agencies existing and projected, in the United States and 
Canada, which care for persons suffering from any form of 
tuberculosis or which work in any way for its restriction. 

This directory will include information in regard to 
sanatoria, dispensaries and camps especially designed for tuber- 
culous patients or with especial provision for them, whether 
public or private; insane hospitals and prisons in which special 
provision is made for the tuberculous inmates; state commis- 
sions and private societies formed for the purpose of investiga- 
tion or of diffusing information; and a summary of the efforts 
being made by the boards of health in the principal cities. 

A tentative list of institutions is given below. It is desired 
to make this directory as complete and as accurate as possible. 
Any additional addresses, therefore, or any reasons why insti- 
tutions that are included should be omitted, will be welcomed. 
Information about any institution will be considered confiden- 
ital, if so desired. Communications should be addressed: 

Committee on the Prevention of Tu 
105 E. 22d Street, New York City. 


TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITALS AND SANATORIA. 
ARIZONA. 


COLORADO, 


CONNECTICUT. 
: Dr. * Sanatorium. 
Waltisefocd: Gaylord Farm Sanatorium. 
ILLINOIS. 
oan St. Anne's Sanitarium, Cook County Hospital for 
. INDIANA. 


Fort Wayne: Rochus H tal. 
Indianapolis : Pavilion for Incurables. 


Baltimore: City Hospital for Consumptives. 
Towson : Hospital for Consumptives of Maryland. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston: Boston Almshouse and Hospital. 
Island: Channing Home, Free Home for Consumptives, 
The House of the Good Samarit 


an. 
Cambri : The Holy Ghost Hospital for Incurables. 
East B ewater: The Millet r 


Boston Highlands: Cullis Consumptives' Home, Grove Hall. 
Rutland: Massachusetts State Sanatorium, Rutland Cottages. 


natorium 
Tewkesbury: State Hospital. 


MICHIGAN. 
Uloise: Wayne County Hospital. 
MINNESOTA. 
St. Paul: Luther Hospital Sanatorium. 
Walker, Cass County: State Sanatorium for Consumptives. 
MISSOURI. 
9 Emergency City Hospital No. 2, Mount St. Rose Sana- 
NERRASKA. 


Lincoln: Green Gables. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Suncook: Pembroke Sanatorium for Tuberculosis. 


— tal. 
Tucson: St. Mary's — 
CALIFORNIA, 
Altadena: Esperanza. 
Indio: Health Camp. 
[os — Barlow Sanatorium. 
Monrovia: Pottenger Sanatorium for Diseases of Lungs and 
Throat. 
—„— 
Colorado Springs: Glockner Sanitarium, Nordrach Ranch. 
Denver: Agnes Memorial Sanatorium, The Association Health 
Farm, The Home, National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives. 0 
Morrison: Restha ven. 
ow. 
Fort Dodge: Roulder Lodge Sanatorium. 
LOUISIANA. 
Covington: Ozonia Rest Cure. * 
MAINE. 
Hebron: Oxford Sanatorium. 
MARYLAND. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
rn Howard: State Hospital. 
KEW MEXICO. VERMONT. 


St. Joseph conte. 
Bayard: United States Genera — — 
Capitan: Public Health and Marine. ospital Service Sanatorium. 
Las * : St. Anthony’s Sanato 


ta Fé 
Silver City: St. Joseph's Sanatorium, 
NEW YORK. 

Buffal — Hospital for 
Coney. island : eS Camp for Tuberculous Idren. 
Lake Kushaqua ; Stony Wold Sanatorium. 
* The ont, Loomis Sanatoriom 


Sanatorium for Pulmona Diseases, St. Joseph's tal for 
— Tuberculosis Infirmary of Metro- 


Paul Smiths: t Hoppital for the Treatment of Incipient Pul- 
ate 
me y Tuberculosis. 


Sania Clara: Hill Crest and Uplands. 
Saranac Lake: Adirondack C Cottage San Sanitarium, Raymond Cot- 
Reception Cottage, Rumanapp 
erbank: All 2 re, Priory Fa 
ospita 


Yonkers: Coun 

ry CAROLINA. 
— — Winyah 
Black M 


Southern Fine Pines ire tarlum for Diseases of the Lungs 


and Throat, Southern Pines — tariu — 
2 


— 2 Ba Na 1 of City Hospital 
‘ 
Miami Valley Hospita 
PENNSYL 
Chestnut Hill: H tal f Diseases of the Lungs. 
Ta nsford : 8wi ‘ — 
Mont Alto: South Camp Sanatorium. 
Perkiom enville : 1 hile Sanatorium. 
Philadelphia enry Phipps Institute. The House 
Hospital. 2 Hospital, Philadelphia — 
Nera Lakewood Sanatorium. West Mountain Sanatorium. 
White Maven: Free Hospital for Poor Consumptives, Sunny 
Rest Sanatorium. 


RHOPE ISLAND. 
Rurriliville: State Sanatorium. 
Foster: Pine — Camp for Consumptives. 
Providence: oseph's Hospital. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Alken: The Aiken Cottages. 


1 Sisters’ ft Rasgſtal. 
VERMONT. 
South Hero: The Champlain Open-Air Sanitarium. 
WASHINGTON. 
Seattle: King County Hospital. 
WISCONSIN. 
Tomahawk: The Wisconsin Health ey 
CANADA. 
cons, B. C.; Provincial Sanatorium. 
— Nova Scotia: Provincial Sanatorium. 
— Free Hospital for Consumptives. Muskoka 
Ste. Agathe des Monts, Quebec: Lahl Ghur. 
SPECIAL CLINICS FOR THE TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Baltimore: Out-Patient Department, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
ton: Boston D 


Chie Dispensaries of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberen Gele of the Visiting Nurse Association. 
Min ia: Medical Department of Hamline University, Uni- 
Minnesota. 
New York: Clinic of the — t of Health for the Treat- 
ment of Imona senses. nevue Hospital, out-patient de- 
— Gouverneur Hospital dispensary, Post-Graduate Hospital 
Presbyterian Hospital 


Vanderbilt Clinic, 
dispen 


sarv. 
Harlem H Ital 

Ora ve N Orange. sfemorial Hospita 

Henry Philipps Institute. A* Hospital. 


Rhode — 11 2 
Scranton nsa for 4 Lungs. 
Worcester. its 


Mass. : City Hospital. 


INSANE HOSPITALS WITH SPECIAL PROVISION FOR THE 
TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS. 


DELAWARE. 
Farnhurst: State Hospital for the Insane. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Jackson: Hospital for Tuberculous Insane. 
NEW YORK. 


: State Hospital. 
Ward's York ci City: 


Island. Manha Hospital East. 
Willard: Willard State Hospital. 


Waterbury: Vermont State Hospital. 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR TUBERCULOUS PRISONERS. 


Frankfort, Ky.: Prison Hospital. 
Stillwater, Minn: State Prison. 
nnemora, N. V.: Clinton Prison. 
Columbia, 8. C.: State Peaitentiary. 
Huatsville, Texas: Wynne Farm. 


How to Take Notes on Lectures. 
Denver, Aug. 4, 1904. 

To the Editor :—The note-book in the hands of the student 
comes down to us from the days when medical books were few 
and costly. In the Alumni Register of the University of Penn- 
sylvania for June is the account of the expenses of a medical 
student of one hundred years ago. the items in this 
account we find: “Bell’s Anatomy, 622; “Chaptal’s Chemistry, 
neatly bound, $5.75,” and “Barton’s Elements of Botany, 
$6.00.” 

But in this day, when almost every teacher has his own 
text-book or volume of published lectures, the student no longer 
needs to provide his medical library for future reference as he 
sits listening to lecture or clinic. The library so provided, 
ne ee is sure to be a very poor one. 

But although the note-books when finished may be worthless, 
a certain amount of advantage may be gained in the writing 
of them. When kept in the usual manner, however, this is 
more than balanced by the disadvantage of the interruption of 
thought and attention that comes from writing down the sen- 
tence which has been spoken, while the mind should be wholly 
given to the appreciation of what is then being said. 

If note-books are to be kept they should be written outside of 
the lecture room. Briefly, the plan is to concentrate the whole 
attention on what the lecturer is saying, making a little special 
effort to notice the principal divisions or headings of his lec- 
ture and the order in which they are presented. Then, shortly 
after the lecture (at first it is best to do it immediately, and 
generally before sleeping) the notes are to be written up from 
memory. If the teacher makes a practice of summarizing each 
day, at the beginning of his lecture, the matters presented the 
day before, the student may compare this summary with his 
notes. But when the lecture of the day begins the notes should 
be laid entirely aside. 

This plan has been tried often enough to demonstrate that 
it is perfectly practicable for any student who has sufficient 
intelligence and preliminary training to profit by the lecture 
he listens to. The note-books produced in this way will. be 
found to contain quite as much of value as those that are 
immediately jotted down, except in the matter of formulas and 
statistics, which are much better left to the text-books. They 
will show a better selection of material, a better appreciation 
of relative importance, than is possible with the immediate jot- 
tings. But the most important result of the system is that 
more material and better selected material is left in the mem- 
ory of the student. The systematic review of the lecture with- 
in a few hours after hearing it that this plan compels doubles 
the value of the instruction received. 

Of course, a set of note-books so prepared, and the training 
incident to their production, cost some effort, but there is no 
direction in which the same mental effort can be expended 
with greater resulting benefit. More important than the mere 
training of memory is the practice in selective judgment of 
what is brought before the mind. This plan, edrried out 
through the medical course, will enable one readily to report, 
in fair abstract. any paper or address listened to, or to gather 
and hold in mind the important points for future discussion. 
What has been said above does not, of course, apply to the 
note-book in the dissecting room or laboratory, where facts ob- 
served may be noted down, especially by means of diagrams 
and sketches, with the greatest benefit. 

Epwarp Jackson. 


County 
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QUERIES AND 


The Revival of Didactic Instruction. 
Mrurnis, Tenn., July 25, 1904. 

To the Editor:—The didactic lecture hall, the recitation 
room, the clinical amphitheater, the hospital wards and the 
laboratories should all be ‘utilized to the fullest extent in 
teaching modern medicine. I regret to note the sentiment 
prevailing in some of our great schools against didactic work. 
No student can read unless he first learns his alphabet. Nor 
can he solve a problem in mathematics unless he knows his 
figures. He can not parse a sentence in English or solve a 
problem until he has been thoroughly grounded in the rules 
governing each case. 

The didactic lecture is the alphabet, the unit one, the rules 
in teaching medicine. Let the didactic professor preach ty- 
fever in the most forcible manner, then let the clinical 
teach typhoid fever in the hospital wards. I am a 
hearty champion of didactic work along with clinical. Med- 
ical schools to-day need more men like Pepper, DaCosta, Flint 
and Gross. We need men of culture; men of personality; men 


tion method is a good one and should be encour- 
aged. It stimulates the student body to action and brings 
him in a more intimate touch with his teacher. A more 


The Clinical Teaching Pendulum Has Swung Too Far. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 29, 1904. 
To the Editor :—My experience with students has convinced 
me that we have swung a little too far in the direction of 
clinical teaching; that at the present time we are giving them 
too few systematic ideas in regard to disease. The picture of 
disease as presented to them in a single clinical case may show 
but a few of the characteristic evidences of the malady, and 
may differ widely from the usual and ordinary. The student 
needs in the first place to acquire a thorough outline of the 
average case; after that he can apply with greater advantage 
his knowledge to the individual. The clinical lecturer as a 
rule lays especial emphasis on the symptoms of the case before 


UNINTENTIONAL TRESPASS. 
—— Texas, Aug. 2, 1 
To the Editor:—Dr. A was attending Mr. X. who had 
tous nephritis. The case was serious, and Dr. A called Dr. B 
in consultation, after which they advised Mr. X to spend the sum- 
watering place, referring him to physicians there. 


MINOR NOTES. 


? 
: 


. When 
error or offends a confrére in the way described, 

ly explain and apologize, and even give up the case if the 
egrees, because the loss of a patient from one's clientele is a 
matter compared with the of professional fellowship and 
feeling toward a confrére. For the same reason the physician rep- 
reserft n this case by Dr. A should exercise charity and heartily 
If he knows his friend to be an 
he lost the case through 
any dishonorable action 


personal letter to the attending physician 
stating the boy's exact condition, and that 
looked after. No reply to this was received. The y 
emphatic in his statements that all would be paid for, and, 
a small part was paid. The bill was sent to him several times, 
several months ago to the father, without response. Now, what is 
the proper and respectful course for me to pursue 
respecting physician would expect another to do that kind 
ness for his erring son for nothing. 

Answer.—The of Ethics advise all physicians 


Principles 
Ger gratuitous service to any other “practicing physician 
immediate family dependants.” 


recompense a colleague for professional service requiring sacrifice of 
considerable time. In the case submitted, it is perfectly clear that 
the homeopathic physician is under real ob! 
spondent and should be ready to 


course for our correspondent now to pur 
sue, we can hardly advise; that is so largely a matter of 
taste and inclination, and of opportunity. Certainly it would not 
quite be wise to risk loss of prestige by publicly pressing such a 
claim, however aggravated the circumstances might be. 


2 

is 

72 

11115 


ANswer.—Your observation of the slow pulse in typhoid 
as you say, a confirmation of the statement made in ma 
But it is well to emphasize the value of the slow pulse in 


3 


valescence of Huchard and others. The explana 
nomenon is largely a matter of speculation. It may de. as aug 
ed, due to an involvement of the vagus nerve or its center, but 


in origin, and. while the influence of 
of the intrinsic cardiac nerve fibers and 


sure 
fection on the heart itself. That the heart muscle is affected in 
tion 


rdiac weakness and instability of its 
muscular power is often shown during convalescence when a —— 
on 


getting up a pulse of 100 or 120. 
unknown element that is not explained. and 
of typhoid generally causes a sow pulse, while that of some 
disease, e. g.. scariet fever, causes a rapid pulse. We may 
of a selective action of these toxins as we do of drugs, and of 

specific effect, yet there is still left much that is not quite clear. 


184 EE Jour. A. M. A. 
taking the case. He is very desirous to have the matter adjusted, 
as the mistake was not made from malice, but only from a wrong 
impression of the situation. ENQUIRER. 

ANSWER.—The conduct of physicians in such cases, according to 
the Code of Ethics, is to be based on the golden rule. This will y 
lead to carefal inquiry as to the rights of other physicians to avoid 
unintentional trespass, even though a patient may consider that for 
him to summon a new attendant is ipso facto a discharge of the old. 
on | part of | 
THE LIMITATIONS OF GRATUITOUS SERVICES TO PHYSI- 
CIANS’ DEPENDANTS. 
—— — 4 5, 1904. 
To the Editor:—Will you kindly reply to the following query 
through Tun JovurnaL? A student, the son of a homeopathic phy- 
with powers of expression; men with clinical instinct; men elan of u distant town, and a complete stranger to me, contracted 
who have acute observation as teachers. Politics is reigning chancroids while attending school some distance from here. He 
supreme in many of our very best universities. In my opin- consulted me and was treated for several weeks. The severity of 
ion one of the oldest and greatest universities in this coun- the case and the development of chancroidal bubo necessitated sev- 
try is absolutely honey-combed with politics. Schools which ent time-consuming visits and surgical treatment. An anxious im. 
are liberally endowed, and which should set the standard of 
medical education should in every sense eliminate politics for- 
ever. Let our schools, whether they are endowed or not, 
select their teachers with reference to their capacities and not 
according to their financial or family pull. No doubt there is 
too much technical work. Our pathologists and bacteriolo- 
gists should adopt a better nomenclature. The terms now in 
vogue are harder to memorize and to remember than the 
muscles of the forearm in Gray’s Anatomy. There is too much and his 
ornamentation of nonsensical terms, and not enough dress of ed that 
cordial relati ip should exist 1 — aod profes- something less than ordinary charge in similar cases in that lo- 
SLOW PULSE IN TYPHOID. 
1777 1 7 11 
| in — — books no mention of the fact 
: l 8 made, and too often the practitioner overlooks what | 11 
him, which may be very misleading, or at least, imperfect. valuable help in the matter of diagnosis and — As is 42 
De Forest WIL Ann. known, too, the pulse of the convalescent typhoid is apt to be slow. 
While this slow pulse is probably commoner after typhold than af 
ter other febrile diseases, it is seen after other infections, and is an 
Querles and Minor Notes. example of the post-febrile bradycardia, or bradycardia of con- 
it is more likely, we think, due to the action of the toxin on the 
heart muscle Itself. Many of the so-called neurotic affections of the 
the paeamogastric 
the pneumogastric and 
whom he was referred. After a few weeks he returned home and 
continued the treatment recommended by the latter. He was sud- 
the morning. Dr. B went and was asked to continue in treatment 
of the case, as they could not now return to the watering place. = 
Nothing was said about Dr. A. Dr. B was under the impression 
that Dr. A had relinquished the case when Mr. X went to the k 
watering place, or he would never have taken it. Dr. A is now r 
offended, and Dr. B wishes to know if he had committed an error in 


43 
04 
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REMOVAL OF SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


on the upper lip of a ee 8. 
ANSWeR.—Permanent removal of moderate @air growth on 
ann electrolysis. operation ts per- 


manent in its effects, but as each hair must be 
it is only practicable in cases in which the ha are coarse 


and chemica 

many places a young physician can pick up a little money 
this work for other and busier physicians. In seeking that patron- 
age, however, one should call directly on the other physicians and 
solicit their favor, as they will not respond to a newspaper card. 
— advertises in the way mentioned with the 

impressing the public with his superior of diagno- 
sis, etc., the matter becomes objectionable. 


Iowa, Aug. 4, 1904. 


bodying in that card his place of graduation and hospital connec- 
tions? The point came to my attention the other day, and I know 
that many physicians in good standing do so. H. 
ANswer.—While there is no rule against inserting college and 
hospital connections in a professional card 


ing. — man who thus parades his attainments may not in some 

ostracised professionally, but he certainly in most locali- 

1 ec t risk of attracting strong profes- 

sional disfavor. Our advice certainly is that it would be wiser to 
a vold such a practice. 


DRY Hor AIR APPARATUS. 
Burr Oak, Ixn., July 21, 1904. 
To the Editor: Can you, or any of the medical fraternity, tell 


any good, reliable book on the subject? If so, what? Literature 
seems very deficient along this line, and, while a great deal of it 
seems to appeal to reason, we would like to know what is the prev- 
E. W. Reeves, M.D. 

dry hot-air apparatus has a distinct field of use- 
of chronic joint 2 particularly those 
of a so-called rheumatic nature. The cases 


time in the literatdre. (For example, see THE JovnnaL, July 4, 
69, 9146.) A good work on the subject is that by 
Skinner (price $2), obtainable through any large book firm. 


Marriages. 


Ray Asn, M.D., to Miss Gail both of 
July 26. Arnold, Ashland, Ohio, 
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Cuaatzs RK. CLarke, M. D., to Miss Teresa Gallagher, both of 
Kingston, Ont. 

GeraLo B. Wess, M.D., to Miss Varina Davis Hayes, both of 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Haar Warm, M.D., Cincinnati, to Miss Anna Brothers of 
Newport, Ky., July 28. 

J. E. Scnermn, M.D., to Miss Laura M. Phillipson, both of 
Oshkosh, Wis, July 

Evoene H. Buttock, M. D., to Miss Beulah De Vorss, both of 
St. Joseph, Mo., July 28. 

Louis S. WaLTon, M.D., to Miss Angeline McCray, both of 
Pittsburg, Pa., August 2. 

Crarton B. Conwe.t, M. D., Cincinnati, to Miss Sarah W. 
Jones of Riverside, Ohio. 


Francis E. Sure, M.D., Bisbee, Ariz., to Miss Barker of 
Toronto, Ont., — 

Rosert M. RANKIN Covington, » to Miss Delia 
y., July 24. 

Montgomery, W Va., August 2. 
lamon CLARENCE 222 to Miss Sarah Wilensky. 
both of Atlanta, Ga., A 

Arrnur Fm M. D., Chg; Ge 
Levering, at Baltimore, July 30, 1904. 

Epwarp Looan Monnoz, M. D., 
hill, both of Jacksonville, Fla., August 3. 

Anton H. Vorwerk, M.D „ Burlington, Iowa, to Miss Kath- 
lowa, July 27. 
Max G. ScntLarr, M. D., 

Vail Converse, in London, England, July 30. 

Cuestry Lanier Carter, M. D., 
Chatham, Va., at Washington, DC., Ju 

Jutrus M. I., M. D. 
Army, to Miss Edith Terry of Louisville, Ky., August 4. 


II 
General H 


ospital 

— tormerly president of the Maine Medical Asso- 

ciation ; for several years president of the Androscoggin 

County Medical Society, died at his home in Lewiston, — a 17, 
after an illness of several years from spinal disease, aged 60 

Turnbull, M.D. Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 

, 1863, of Bellbrook, Ohio, assistant surgeon to the Sixty- 

fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and later 2 to the One 

Hundred and Fifth Ohio Volunteer e days a at St. Eliza- 

beth’s Hospital, Xenia, Ohio, July ~> five ys after an opera- 

tion oats ate removal of gallstones, aged 


William H. Hanscom, M.D. College of Medicine and Surgery 
of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1889, for 10 years 
inspector for the Department of Health of Minneap- 
Ae 16, from 
dropsy, after an illness of five months, aged 37 
James W. Wilson, M.D. Jefferson Medical 
— some - time president of the Sand 
Society, and a member of the Ohio State Medical 
Society, who retired from active practice in 1858, died at his 
home in Fremont, Ohio, 21, 88. 
Charles Fletcher Sumner, M.D now 4 of Physicians of the 
Western District of New York, Fairfi 1 — twice a member 
f home, 


War; for five terms coroner of Rena County, Kan., 
his home in Hutchinson, July 20, after a short illness, 
John L. M.D. College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the City of New York, 1845, a mem of the 
County (Mich.) Medical Society for 25 years, died at his home 
Jay 16 afer Iness, aged 8 
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——, d., July 22, 1904. 
To the Editor:—Is there a harmless prescription or means for 
the removal of superfluous hair—for instance, under the arms, or 
ally 
and 
not too numerous. The object of the electrolytic operation is to 
destroy the papilla and lower part of the follicle. For this purpose 
are required a gaivanic battery of 10 to 30 cells. an extremely fine 
needle, needie holder, an electrode, a rheostat, a milllamperemeter 
and the ordinary coils. The strength of current required is from 
% to 1% milliamperes. The operation should be conducted with 
atrict aseptic precautions. The z-rays have also been used in this 
class of cases, but with unsatisfactory results. One of the best de- 
pllatories (as suggested by Duhring) consists of from 2 to 4 drams 
of barium sulphid, with enough zinc oxid and starch to make an 
ounce. The sulphid should be well and freshly made and kept tight- 
ly corked; otherwise its action is unsatisfactory. At the time of 
spread over the part and allowed to remain for from one to 
two minutes, and then scraped off, and a soothing ointment or dust- 
ing powder applied. The application is repested every week or 
two, or as soon as the hair has reappeared. 
PHYSICIANS’ CARDS IN NEWSPAPERS. 
——, July 21, 1904. 
To the Editor:—Would the following card be unethical in a 
newspaper in a small town where one is beginning a practice? 
Orrics Hours: 
8 to 10 a. m.: 29 m.; 6:30 to 7:30 p. m. 
Physician — 
Corner of Vine and Cherry streets, Corn, Ill. 
Special attention given to microscopic and chemical analysis. 
W. 
Ax — The question raised is one of expediency rather than 
"| of ethics. Publishing a simple professional card, giving name, ad- 
dress .and office hours, is permissible, though in most parts of the 
country it is avoided as a matter of taste. Specifically, the card 
submitted appears rather pointiess. The general public does not 
To the Editor:—-When a physician puts his professional card in 
a daily or weekly paper, would there be any objection to his em- 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 155/, surgeon in the Army, as 
a prisoner-of-war in New Orleans, and after his exchange, in 
connection with the Seventeenth Army Corps, died at his home 
us how much value there is in the “dry hot-air apparatus” that 
is being so extensively advertised at the present time? Is there 
care. Arthritis deformans is reported as being particularly bene- 
fited. A number of relia artic 
July 12, from pneumonia, 87. 
Ernest A. Taylor, M.D. Missouri Medical College, St. Louis, 
1865; su n to the Seventh Missouri Cavalry in the Civil 


— Lr physician at Vassar College, n . V., died 
at her home in New Bedford, Mass., July 19, aged 67 

D. F. McCrimmon, M.D. Atlanta (Ga.) Medical College of 
Rochelle, Ga., formerly representative from Wilcox County in 
the state legislature, died at the State Sanitarium, Milledge- 
ville, July 15, after an illness of several months. 

Henry D. Green, M.D. Medical ee ugh of the University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 1900, of Atlanta, Ga., was 
struck by a car near the World’s Fair, St. Louis, July 29, and 
died a few minutes later, aged 25. 

Isidor H. Jacob, M.D. University of Wiirz y 
1898, of New York City, one of the promoters of the Brooklyn 
Jewish Hospital, died in the German Hospital, New York City, 
July 18, after a prolonged illness. 

Columbus N. Warren, M.D. Starling Medical College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1889, of Harrietsville, Ohio, suddenly while 
making a professional call near that place, from angina 
pectoris, July 26, aged 38. 

Otis H. Johnson, M.D. Harvard University Medical School, 
Boston, 1866, of Haverhill, Mass., died at the Hale Hospital in 
that city, July 16, from diabetic gangrene, after amputation 
of the right * aged 63. 


Gresham P. Williams, M.D. Hospital 
Louisville, Ky., 1891; Medical Col of NIL 1867, 
died at his home in ‘Huntingburg, „July 12, after a short 


Robert Macdonald College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Ontario “Toute, i 08 dies died recently and was 
buried from the residence of his father in London, Ont., July 18. 


A. Clarence Bartlett, M.D. Medical Col of Ohio, Cincin- 
nati, 1880, died at his home in New Castle, , July 10, from 
cancer of the intestines after an illness of two years, aged 47. 


State Boards of Registration. 


Other Reports. This issue of Tne JourNnaL has room for but 
a few reports of state boards. Similar reports appear from 
week to week. In the last issue, August 6, reports were 
from the states of Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, Mich 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina and Texas. 
The last-mentioned report ‘included the 125 questions asked on 
13 subjects. 

Rhode Island July Report. Dr. G. T. Swartz, secretary of the 
Rhode Island State Board of Health, reports written examina- 
tion held at Providence, July 7 and 8. 1904. The number of sub- 
jects examined in was 7; total questions asked, 70, and per- 
centage required to pass, 75. The total number examined was 
28, of whom — passed and 3 failed. The following colleges 

: 


were represen 
PASSED. Year Per 
Co Phys. and Surgs., Baitimore.(1904) 87.4. 85, 84.3, 86.5 
College of of — Sures., — ** i 78.“ 
90.4. 88.9 
Harvard Catversity Medica (1503) 90, (1903) 22 (1904) 
Jefferson Medical College. (1904) 78.6. 83. 86.4 
Tufts College Medica! soi) Tha, 
1 
1 Medical” choo! E 
Baltimore University Medical School.. (1904) 4 
owe — (1889) 
Mai and Medical Collece (1904) 


ond examination. 


New Mexico June Dr. B. D. Black, secretary of the 
New Mexico Board of Health, reports the written examination 
held at Santa Fe, June 6, 1904. The number of subjects ex- 
amined in was * total questions asked 59, and percentage re- 


r to pass, 65 per cent. The total number examined was 
9, of whom 7 and 2 failed. The following colleges were 
represented : 
College = 
Metrolt College of Medicine..................... (1897 4 
iclans and Su Keokuk, Iowẽwn (1896 0 
— Medical College (1898 
t. Fort Worth University.............. (1898 
Kentucky Universe 1904 
Colorado University 185 
American Medical Missionary College............ (1 


ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


va Medica University, (1908) 
Twenty candidates were licensed 
standing 


from colleges in 
unprofessional 


registration of diplomas 
two were rejected for 


Maine J rt.—Dr. A. K. P. Meserve, secretary of the 
Maine Board istration of Medicine, reports the oral and 
written examination held at Portland, July 12 and 13, 1904. 
The number of subjects examined in was 10; total questions 
asked, 100, and average percentage required to pass, 75, and not 
below 60 in any one branch. The total number examined was 

49, of whom 41 passed and 8 —— The following colleges were 
d 


PASSED. Ter 
Haltimo edlea B04) 
Baltimore Univ. Schoo! of Med..... (1899) 77.3, (1904 

Boston Univ. School of (1904) 88.0, $30 
Harvard. Medical School, ad ) “91 G (1902) 88.7, 
Johns Ho Medical School (1904) 

and Medical College 
Medical Sc 5.2 was 


of Mal 1890) 78, (1904 
— by one, 77 by one 90 by ‘ 81 by two, 82 &, Bag? | 


by one, 86 by one. a py 1 by one, 89:3 by 7 
by one, 92.7 by one. 
Syracuse Medical College 1904 $4.8 
Medical School....... (1903) 88.7, — 
Co! f Phys. and Surgs., Bost 81.5 (56 in mat. med.). 
College of of 92 and Surge. 80.8 (56 in path.) 


Medical School of Meee 1 81.8 (58.5 in path.). 73.5, 76.8 
(50 in abt. ). 72.5, 67.5 


The average of the 10 representatives of the Medical School 
of Maine who passed was 83.7, of the total 21, 81.5. 


Nebraska June Report. Dr. G. H. Brash, secretary of the 
Nebraska State Board of Health, s the written examina- 
tion held at Omaha, June 1 and 2, 1904. The number of sub- 
jects examined in was 8; the total 22 asked, 80, and 
the percentage required to I. 75. number examined was 
r 2 failed. The following colleges 


were represen 

PASSED. Year Per 
Lincol Se 1 Coll (1904) 78.4, 79. 

College of Cottage. Surgeons, Chicago (1904) 90.8 
Hering Medical College, Chicago 1904 
Medico-Chirurgical Col (1903) 6 
Central Medical Coll *. Joseph, Mo.. (1904) 7 
Ensworth Medical 904) 1 
Creighton Medical the grade 75 


was reached 2 

three, 82 two, 983 

two, 91 

Omaha Medica lege (1904) 90.7 

Medical ave Ba ‘niversity of Nebraska, (1904) the grade of 
= as reached by N 78 1 by two. 


83 by one, 84 85 by two, 87 
by two, 50 U by two, one. 92 by aa” ow 
Oma Medical College ee oan (1901 11 
The general average for all representatives of Creighton 


Medical College who passed was 83.1, of the Universty of 


Nebraska, 84.7 


Association News. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
List of new members for the month of July, 1904: 


ARKANSAS. Arnold. Clarence R., Colorado 

Worthington, J. A., Green Forest. Springs. 

Blumer, Geo., San Francisco. er. Thos. W.. Hartford. 

Crothers. W. H., San Francisco. Theo. ew Ha 

Weeks, Alanson, San Francisco. Sherrill, Geo., Stamford. 

Bragutere Feder Sather, San Robt. C 
E., New Milford 


nelsco 
Rhinehart Maloney. D. J. Wat 
Brau mhall, Fair Oaks. Hammond. Henry I., Killingly. 


Knowlton. don Luis Obispo. 
English, ¢ F., Sonora. GEORGIA. 
Bb. F., San Francisco. W. Luis Savannah. 
Franklin, W. S., San Fran . Jas. C., Athens. 
RA 


COLORADO. 
2 Ursa 8., Grand Junc- 
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Brundage, M., Shelley. 
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ILLINOIS. 
L. D., East St. 


Samed J.. Chicago. 
+ Jollet. 


Robbins, Wilfred P. Albany. 
Elliott, N., Chicago. 


G rt. 
Buckmaster, F., Altamont. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


MEDICAL ORGANIZATION. 


NEBRASKA. 
Adrian F., Omaha. 
. Geo. E., Lincotn. 
Imoth, William I., Superior. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Sumner, Arthur F. 
Osterhout, J. J.. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Wherry, E. G., Newark. 
— * —.— 


New York city 


Plunkett, 123 D Palmer, Floyd: Fishkill-on Hud. 
tson, artetta Rich, N. S., Kennedy. 
Tralle. Vu Cooper, Wm. C., Troy. 

INDIANA. 
2 , Orestes C., Indianap- Jackson, Thos Akron 
Newcomb. Jcehn Ray. Indianap Frank, Canton. 

8. 

Harry M.. Conners- — 
Perry. 11 com. M "Wayne 
yatt. A. range. Holmes. F. Gallipolis. 
Kalbficisch, AH. Pern. Rerthold A., College 
Kimmel, A. J., Hudson. Elder, John M. Mineral Ridge. 
10WA. OREGON. 

" Louls N.. Cedar Falls. Cottel, Willis I., Portland. 
Gingles, W. „ Castana. PENNSYLVANIA 
Skinner, F. 8 > Marton. Bridenbauch. Chas. S.. Altoona. 
. * Watson, Chas. M.. Allegheny. 
Mirick, A. “Monticello, — 
Gorman. V. C. Anamosa. ia. 

—— Ches — M.. Atkins. Finck. Edward R., Philadel 
8., 
Harris, C. R. Grinnell. Burns Wm. K. Philadelphia. 
. 
adein 
wel R. I. ‘onard, 1. Philade!phia. 
Anderson. Clyde O., Pitt 
“haries, Wm. : 
r. n G. 
W. Horn. Chas. N. — 
ennings 
LOUISIANA. John N., 
Otto, Henry J. New Orleans. Weddell, E. 1. Scottdale, 
White, Stuart I., Ruston poverty. Witt (., Middletown. 
MARYLAND. Madelphia 
Mitchell, Chas. W. Baltimore. Rosenberge Philadel. 
Locka G. arroll, Baltimore. oe 


Leutcher. John A., Baltimore. 
Thiede. Ra!timore. 
P., Baltimore. 
France, Joseph I.. Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wadsworth. Richard G., Koston. 
ngfield. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Sanford, A. C., Newport. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Kiges. Theo. F.. Oahe. 
Macon. Ralph F. Garden City. 
2 Harry le wood. 
Adam Yankton. 
Pukwana. 


: Dustin, 


TEXAS. 


Wehrle. El Paso. 


rrell. 


Medical Organtsation. 


Georgia. 

Sumter County Mepican Socrety.—This society was 
ized at Americus, July 27, with an initial membership of 22, 
and the following officers: Dr. F. A. Thomas, Americus, presi- 
dent, and Dr. Frank L. Cato, Jr., De Soto, secretary. 


Illinois. 

Piatt County Mica Socrety.-—Under this title the physi- 
cians of Piatt County have recently organized. 

IIIIxOIS Firtn District Mevicar Socrery.—At the one hun- 
dred and tenth quarterly meeting of the Brainard District 
Medical Society, held in Bloomington, III., July 28, Councilor 
Dr. J. Whitefield, South Bloomington, of the Fifth District, 
made an address on medical organization, and presented the 
standard plan. The society, by vote, re-organized in accord- 
ance with the plan. By the new districting, M and Cass 
counties are transferred from the Fifth to the Sixth District. 


Michigan. 

Musxkecon County Mepicat Sochrv.— This society, whose 

—s meeting for yee was reported in THE 
NAI. of July 30, page, 344, met July 15, perfected its or- 
ganization on the standard plan, and elected the following 
oie :Dr. a S. Williams, t; Dr. 
vice- onal L. Niske rn, secretary, and Dr. Jacob, 
Oost — al Muskegon. 

Urrrn PENINSULA Mepicat Sociery or THe Twatrru Dis- 
Trict.—At the tenth annual meeting of the Upper Peninsula 
Medical Society, held in Marquette, July 21 and 22, the society 

was reorganized on the standard plan, and the following officers 
were elected: Dr. Edward H. Flynn, Marquette, president; Dr. 
Elmer D. Gardner, Hancock, vice-president; and Dr. S. Edwin 
Cruse, Iron Mountain, secretary and treasurer. The next meet- 
ing will be held at 


— 


Bates County Mrbical. Socrety.—This society was organ- 
ized in Butler, July 1, by Dr. M. P. Overholzer, Harrisonville, 
with the following officers: President, Dr. Alva E. Lyle, 
Butler; vice-president, Dr. Edward G. Zey, Butler, and secre- 
tary and treasurer, Dr. Edward N. Chastain, Rich Hill. 


New Jersey. 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN Mepicat Society or Essex County.--On 
July 28 the Italian physicians of Essex County effected an 
organization with the following temporary officers: Dr. J 
M. Malatesta, Newark, president, and Dr. C. C. Berardi 
secretary. 


Ohio. 
Manonine County Mepicat Socirty.—About 
of the county met at Youngstown, July 19, and, with the 
of Dr. T. Clark Miller, Massillon, councilor for the Sixth 
trict, reorganized this "society on the standard 
of oflicers was deferred until the January m 


South Carolina. 


County Mepicat This association 
was recently organized for Edgefield County with the following 
officers: President, Dr. J. Hammond Carmichael, Pleasant Lane; 
vice-president, Dr. J. M. Rushton, Johnston; secretary, Dr. J. G. 
Edwards, and treasurer, Dr. J. N. Crofton, Colliers. 


Texas. 


Sourn Texas Mepicat Assocration.—-At the semi-annual 
meeting held in Houston, June 22 and 23, the f. resolu- 
tion, offered Dr. Walter Shropshire, Yoakum, was adopted 


aid 
Dis- 


on motion of Dr. Robert W. Knox, Houston: 
WuHerekas. The successful organization of the whole 
fession of Texas, as ted b association — 
exten 


now being prosecut —1 
criminate — of the 


Resolved, That the 11 of the South Texas 
Association be restricted to societies that are R — 


assoc 
The following officers ie * elected: Dr. John T. Moore, 
Galveston, aE Dr e — Brazoria, vice- 
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Harbour, — 

Apples Geo. r. Helena. 
Bu 

uller, Spencer 8., Paxton. 
Caen, M. Adelaide, Cerro 
— Concord. 

Ward, R., Richmond. Marlow. 

Wall, A. 8. Champaign. 

ians 
ion 

Greenough, Clara M., Greenfield 
MEXICO. 
Common, Ernest L.. Minaca, Chi 
huahua. 
MICHIGAN. A. See Antente. 
Locher, H. E., Grand Rapids. ogers. Madison W. exander. 
Henrr. J. G.. Detroit. 4 Mendenhall. Jas. N.. Plano. 
Dibble. Wealthy, Saginaw. Reed. Guy H., Beaumont. — 
Newcomb, Mary K., Blissfield. Sanders, D. I. Faam 
Kee. David N. Gledstore. — > 
Hebert. 1“, Iron Mountain. ‘owe I.. Witits 
City. 
Yonkers. F., Woodville. UTAH. 
Love, Frank 8. West Branch. Hazel, Thos. Harold, Salt Lake 
MINNESOTA. City. 
Armstrong. Louis W. Brecken- WREST VIRGINIA 
ridge. N Davis. Gilman R. Stone Cliff. 
Bratrud, T. Warren. Mankin, J. W., Thurmond. 
—— 
Jones, Geo. Perce, Lula 
° 7 Teschan, R, C., Milwaukee. branches of the Texas State Association. rther, 
MISSOURI. Laidiow, W. R. Milwaukee. 2 = — AR the state association so directs, this association 
Murphy, R. Brent. St. Louis. Feilman, Geo. H. Milwaukee. will become one of its district associations to represent it in the 
Garne, R. L., Pollock. Hall. C. H. Madison. South Texas or Ninth Councilor District, according to the plan of 
Helton. Jas. W., Green City. De Lap, R. H.. Richland Center. 
Kelly, 8. G., Sedalia. Cleary, B. L.. Edgerton. 
Jacobs, E. C., Durand. 
MONTANA. Hooper, F. K., Darlington. 
Turner, Christopher, Butte. Larsen, G. A., Bilanchardville. 
Cole. Chas. X.. Helena. Ranks, Wm. H., Roberts. 
@ 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Below is given a brief description of every college in the United States that is legally chartered to confer the degree of 
doctor of medicine, and whose diploma is recognized by at least one state licensing board. The list includes the sectarian as 


well as the regular colleges, as their graduates are physicians in the eyes of the law. 


The information given is, as a rule, 


obtained from the catalogues and has been submitted to the dean of each school for his inspection and approval. Colleges 
which belong to the American or the Southern Medical College Association or other organization of colleges have require- 
ments for admission of students according to the rules of these associations, unless their requirements are higher, in which 
case a statement is made to that effect. Extracts from these rules are given at the close of the list of colleges. 


ALABAMA. 
1,828,697, has two medical colleges, the 


the Medien! 
of the University of Alabama. in 1 The 
tal furnishes free clinical ma „ The consists of 9 
and 12 lecturers, 21 5 

ores, ry. 


"year $100 for the fourth 


BiInMINGHAM Col. an. — This school was 
1894 and is situated in Birmingham, a man 
415. The clinical advan are good. The Hillman, St. Vin- 
2 Pratt and County, itals are acceasible the s 
tories are equ There 19 fessors and 
assistants. total 29. sc is a thern 
ical liege Association. The course of instruction 
four te sessions of si hs each. fees are $75 for 
of the first three years and $105 for the fourt Dean 
. B. L. Wyman. 1903-4, 104; tes, 5. Next 
eession Oct. 3, „ and closes April 
ARKANSAS. 


population 1,311,564, has one medical 


UNiIversiry oF ARKANSAS MEDICAl 
lege is located at Little Rock, population about 60.000. 
in 1879 as the Arkansas Industrial University “aed. 
rtment. it is a charter member Associati 
Medical La — 4 H tal facilities are furnished 
H. Roots Memorial H — I. St. Vincent’s Infirmary 
I aki County Hospital. the latter having a capacity of 200 beds. 
The teaching consists of 15 professors 


Physicians and Surgeons. The clinical facilities of San Fran- 
cisco are good; board and lodging can be obtained for from $20 
to $30 a month. The College of Medicine of the University of 
Southern California is situated in Ios Angeles, population 102,- 


week and upward. The Oakland College of Medicine and Surg- 
ery is in Oakland, a suburb of San Francisco. 

Oakland. 

bala 


OaKLAND COLLEGE 
af 
1905. ‘The Regtet ward. 


snd ete., 61 in 


all. Lane 1 college. 
containing, and the col 
clinical material. requirements for a on are a certificate 
showing has passed the era 


9, 1905. 


is echool 
for study. and the col 42 


Dean 
was 113; 


close May is 
Coton or AND Surcrons or San Fran 


0 
hospital f Pal te cae on County iho tal, the Cal 
acilities cons oun 0 - 
{fornia General Hospital, with 50 beds, and Winifred 

with 50 beda. The daily clinics at the new college build 

abundant material of every description. ge plicants for 14 2 
tion must show an equal amount of work . 

men 


physics, 
rol iat recen 
ortes and leet re rooms, 


summer quarters. Students 
any quarter. At nce -L 12 Ae “willbe 1 
rst course a u on. Fees. per 
Dean is was 


Mad, 


The next session begins Oct. 8, 1 

COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC. of 19 profes 
school organized in 1884, and has a faculty of 19 
. The Pacific 

the Nan 


idren, 
* 75 and 120 beds; 75 la tal 
Coun y By — rnish the clinical material for study. 
Matriculants must possess the so" ulvalent of a h echool 


ete conditions is A, -~-- 
th New 22 Regents. 
f seven months fees for the first 


other three y 
6, 1904, and will close Oct. 31, 1 


Los Angeles. 
CoLLEce or MEDICINE, 14. 
fessors and 12 instructors, ete., 39 in The Hosphtal. 
ispensary 


8 


furnish clinical material. 
an in 


and La 
certtacate that 


laboratory. erect- 
A graded course, 


115 
3 


“4 

* 
28288228 


r. 
4 was 110; sraduites. 24. 
. and closes May 5. 1905. 


Alabama, population 
Medical College of Alabama and the Birmingham Medical Col- 
lege, located in. Mobile and in Birmingham. The population of ‘wission to the Un nT Ale or its ¢ t. or 
tion from accredited high school academy. its . 
˙ m 
supp: a re-room 
for $12 to and curricu covers graded couree of four years of eight and a 
Mobile. months each. Fees: Matriculation, $5: course fee each year. 
$150; laboratory fee for each year, $10: — deposit each 
fienty Gibbons, Jr. Total registration tor 1 was 193; 
ae The next session opens Aug. 15, 1904, and will close May 
MepicaL Dxraxr University or CaLirorni1a.—This depart- 
out! medical College Association. Tre course of study cover — of the State University was organized in 1872, and has a 
‘ ty composed ef 20 professors, 50 associates and assistants, a 
‘ total of 70. The City and 8 Hospital, which admits students 
April course covers gra work for four years of nine months each. 
8 Birmingham. This school is a member of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. Im 1905 two full college years’ work will be required of 
all feants for admission. The fees are: Matriculation, ; tul- 
— fiso each year; laboratory fees extra. . Ar- 
no D‘Ancona. Total ration for 1903- — 7 
c1sco.— 
Arkansas, college, mmer and translation. 
w su 
located in Little Rock. Board and lodging costs from $13 to lege — — — — —ͤ— 
$18 per month. . r is divided into four quar. 
8 MED . This school was organ- 
ized in 1878. Its faculty includes 18 greiner and 17 lecturers 
ts, total 35. „ F. L.. . Little Rock, Secretary. and instructors, a total of 35. The clinical material is cuppnes 
fees are: Matriculation $5. paid but once; annual fees $60, the Buena Vista and City and County hospitals. Applicants for 
graduation $25. Total number of students at last session, 215 ; wission not holding diploma or certificate are examined. The course 
graduates, 19. The next course of lectures begins Oct. 17 1904, has been extended to cover four pense of eight months each. Total 
and ends April 15, 1905. — are about $110 for each of the first three rs end $40 for the 
CALIFORNIA. 
California, population 1,485,053, has eight medical colleges. 
Five are located in San Francisco, a city of about 400,000 inhab- * 
itants. They are Cooper Medical College, Medical Department 3 
of the University of California, California Medical College, 
Hahnemann Medical College of the Pacific, and the College of 
accredi 
years o 55, 
james W. Ward. Total enty- 
479. Board and lodging can be obtained in that city for $4 a —— session opened 3 904. 
tic, elementary algebra, 
— were elght students work, unless they can show 
jas fon, ivided between the first and second year Dur- teat greene. build! 
ing this session there will be three classes only, no students being rooms and a ne 
admitted to fourth-year studies. : costing. with equipment 
r years of thirty-two weeks each, 
San Francisco. Aret year are $145; second and third, $150 each. and 
Cooraa Col. This school was organized in 1858. registrat 1 
though its present name was not adopted untl! 1882. The faculty ovens Oct. 15, 1904 
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Col. n oF PHYSICIANS AXD SuURUEUN A1 that they have received a degree arts sciences, that 
been and its frst 1904, sad 

The une 6, 1 The Jength of each course will be t months. subjects of the examination at some col 
academ t school approved 


Les 
course covers a four-year pact curriculum, eight months consti- 
a popu , medict obstetr! cology. and in the fourth 
colleges. Two of these, Denver and Gross College of Medicine rear clinical work with medicine, surgery and ithe specialities, is 
© eer t r there 
Col 10 School fees 12 — to wand in the — ond 
tea 6 The clinical Smith "New Haven ‘During the session of 1908-4 there were 140 
at (popu 150). ; triculants and 28 graduates. The ninety-second session 
are the Arapahoe Sept. 29. 1904. and closes june 28, 1905. ae 


Hospital, with 300 beds, and St. Luke’s Hospital, with 75 beds. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The Public Library contains 10,000 volumes on medicine. Board Washington, population 278,718, has three medical colleges: 

can be obtained in Denver for $5 a week and upward. Columbian University, Department of Medicine, Georgetown 
— University School of Medicine, and Howard University Med - 


ical Department. Washington offers to the student of med- 

Tun Denver Gross Colt non — is the 
Medica! Department of the University of Denver, and was organised icine many advantages. The Army Medical Museum, the Mu- 
by the union of the Gross Medical Col 1 (organized seum of Hygiene, the National Museum, the library in the 
ospital. National Jewish Revi for Consumptives, Home for 1 Hygiene. * over 125,000 volumes on medicine, 
Dependent Children and the City Conta Hospital and open to the medical student a most profitable field. The clini- 


Mercy 
offered by the varlous hospitals are good. Ow. 


817 
7 
78 
3 
2 
E 
A 
2 
3 
E 


are well arrenged fer laberatery. ary and 4 ctle work. ing to the many boarding houses and hotels, board and lodging 
course and covers four years of e months. The can be had at extremely reasona rates 
college ts a member of the Association of American M 1 Col- be at * ble 
leges. Final examinations at the of each year are held. v 
A Sret year are * 35. For the second year, $116. * year, ashington. 
r. ra 3 
May 18, 1905. The Dean is Dr. 8. d. Bonney. College. which in 1873 became Columbian University. In connec- 
Denver Honrorarnic Coll. on. This college, organized in 1006, tion with the Department of Medicine is the University — r 
heside clinical privileges in the hospital of the city and county under the immediate control of the omy of medici and 
has vileges for ciinical work in the Denver and maintained to afford clinical facilities for the st 
Homeopathic Hospital. the Haven and the Belle Nursery of the school. Beside the University Hospital, the Garfield Hos- 
faculty u 5 and and instructors, pital, the Children’s Hospital, the tral Diapeneary and Emer- 
32 in all. The req ts for admission are. ‘ of a di- Hospital, the Providence n the Colum Hospital, 
* a literary college. university. an y. a normal or 8 1 Rye and Ear Hospital, the B. 8. G t H 
school . eacher's certificate, or a matric. pital for the Insane, and the Lutheran Nye and Ear Infirmary 
ulation at some 12 — or medical college.” The course afford additional opportunities and are utilized for clinical instruc- 
at — oa four I seven mont ; monthly es- r the supervision of those members of the faculty who 
aminat are held in each subject. A five-year scholarship or Ag on the visiting staffs of these institutions. Attendance on 
had for $300, payable in a „ se the tuition is $100 a = clinics is obligatory on junior 
— the first. second — $75. composed 30 professors and demonstrators. instructors 
is a matricniation fee of $5. payable once. Dean assistants. This school is a member of the Association of Amer- 
is Dr. 4 P. Willard. Total for 1908-4 20; the ican Medica! — The laboratories are modern end equipped 
of tes, 6. The begins in „ with all the n apparatus for thoro work and instruction. 
1904, and will close April, 1905. vided f 


Facilities are also pro LA nate and research work. 
a 


The course of instruction is extends thro four years, 
exam re a 
ot the University of Colorads, and wes opened In 1883, Uni. Si! subjects at the end of th 
versity Hospital, under the control of the state, is equi 11 ae for the fourth year 31211 22 
commodate 40 patients, and furnishes free clinical ma l. Bey reauired in the first and years. The Dean 
— iglepensary ts Dr F. R. Phillips, 1007 16th St. New and com. 
of The laboratories are well equipped and commodious. A nates 52. The ty-third session begins Sept. 29, 1904, and 
arate building ls devoted to the study of anatomy and another one closes May 29, 1 ; 
is used for medical work exclusively. A complete four-year course 
fer This echool 2 — of the. — of organised in 1850, ‘controls the — nive H 
ican Medical Col The work embraces I course of four which affords excellent facilities for clinical teaching and 
years of nine mon each. The tuition is I classes. Clinics are also held for the benefit of the students 
we eee The Dean is Dr. Loman M. d Total registra- dence Hospital. containing 500 beds. at the Govern 
for 1903-4 was 53 U 17. The twenty-third session 1 for the Insane, containing over 2.000 beds; in the Children’s Hos- 
begins Sept. 12, 1904, closes June 7, 1905. al. the Central Disnensary. Fmergency Hosnital 
ld Hospital. Attendance on clinical instruction is obligatory in 
CONNECTICUT. third and fourth years. The faculty contains 26 professors. 
Connecticut has a population of 908,420, and contains the of American Medical Colleges. The balldine 
one 
medical college, loca lati 5.000 convenient ed and contains cious and wel tila 
Board and lodging cost 84.50 and upward week mos ruments and anpiiances. 
per complete course of study extends over four terms of eight months 
New Haven. each. Fxaminations are held at the end of each 
i 1810 a charter was granted for the establish. on Sept. 29, 1904, and ends May 31, 1905. 


In 
t of this school, and in 1813 it was organized as the Medical Howarp University Mrpicar Drrarrurxr.— 
tution of Yale College. In 1879 a new charter cha was organized in 1867, 
the one now used, and in 1884 the Connecticut Medical organic law of the University. le open to all. without regard to 
from the granting of the first charter, had taken sex or race, who — 8 by good moral character, prover 
con educa remova 


active part in | red its authority, and the age and suitable The 1 of an 1 distinction 
University u tles assumed full con has taken advant of by ho com a 
vantages under the New Haven H tal, which con- majority of those in attendance. but a number of white students 
tains 175 beds and is the ay — tor ven: are also recelv instruction. reedman ospital is a gen- 
Springside Hoepital. — 11 with the city almshouse, eral hospital of beds. The faculty comprises 17 professors | 
and State Hospital the Insane, located in Middletown, 15 lecturers and assistants, 32 in all. This college is a member 
t twenty-fve miles distant, which, with ite 1,800 patients, the Association of American Medical Colleges. Students are re- 
rs an opportunity for special instruction in insanity in quired to attend four courses of lectures in rate years of seven 
addition to Beside these, the U ty ust months each. The fees of each session are „ plus $2 per part 
pleted a $100,000 bullding for the 1 w for dissecting material, and $10 for graduation. rd can be had 
200d material for clinical teaching. The ity embraces at the school dining hal! for A month, and a room in 
; essors, 5 lecturers. 5 19 assistants, a 1 for $15 a term Ar Dr. 1 21 
lecture rooms are and Regist was : gradua The thirty- 
ad ane „e eitheat th 1904, and closes May 10, 1905. 


uted 
that 

men 

Inst 


Georgia, population 2,216,331, has three medical colleges: 
Medical College of Georgia, located in Augusta (population, 
39,441); Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
Georgia College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, both in 
Atlanta (a manufacturing city of 89,872 population). Board 
and lodging may be obtained for from $3 to $5 per week. 


Augusta. 


amitted. and 8 may remove t 
gradnation. The City 

. with 80 beds: the Polyelinie and 
agious Diseases supply clinical material. Fees the 
— years are +" each: third year, $100, — $130 for the 


eaten. The seventy-third session 
April 1, 1905. 


Atlanta. 


1, 1904, and 


Grorata Cot ron oF Eciectic Mepicixne 328 
school wae organized in 1830, — Nr The col 


1 a 

Colleges. of which this college is a member. 41 curriculum covers 
four years of six months each. The Proctor is Dr. W. M. 

1 — number of students for 1903-4 was 
Hy- et The next session opens Oct. 4, 1904, and 


ATLANTA CoLirar or AXD Sungroxs.— Thie school 
was formed in -1898 by the consolida of the Atlante Medical 
organized in 1854, wi Medical Col 


College. 
organized 1879. It a facuity of 13 


ard as- 


These 

be similar to "those of other renutable medical colleces = the coun- 
2 3 study covers four years of six months each 

graded. The buildings are large and a new ‘building for 

15 anatomy has been added. Fees: 

a 75 each: third and fourth, 8100 each. The Dean is Dr. 
N. Kendrick, 71 Washington St. Total registration of students 
1908 N session begins Oct. 6. 

1904, and closes April q 


ILLINOIS. 

Illinois, 4,821,550, has 16 medical colleges. Of 
these 15 are located in Chicago, a city of about 1,900,000 inhab- 
itants, and are as follows: Rush Medical College, Northwestern 
University Medical School, Hahnemann Medical College, Ben- 
nett College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, Chicago Home- 
opathic Medical College, College of Physicians and 
Hering Medical College, Jenner Medical College, Harvey Medical 
College, Illinois Medical College, American Medical Missionary 
College, College of Medicine and Surgery, National Medical 
University, American College of Medicine and Surgery, and 
Dearborn Medical College. Room and board cost $3 a week and 
upward. Lombard College Medical Department is located in 
Galesburg, a city of 19,407 inhabitants. 

Colleges in Illinois have to admit students in conformity with 
the minimum requirements of the Illinois State Board of 
Health, as follows: “A diploma or certificate of graduation 
from a high school; or a certificate signed by a principal of a 
regularly-organized high school or by the examiner of the fac- 
ulty of a recognized literary or scientific college or university, 
or by the state superintendent of public instruction, or a super- 
intendent of public schools, of having successfully passed an ex- 
amination in all the several branches embraced in the curriculum 
of a four years’ high school course. The matriculation exam- 
ination shall not be conducted by any member of the faculty of 
the medical college. The Illinois State Board of Health will re- 
quire each applicant for a state certificate to present documen- 
tary evidence of his preliminary education, together with his 
medical diploma, when taking the examination of the board.” 
These conditions will govern all persons admitted to the fresh- 
man year on or after Jan. 1, 1903. 


Chicago. 
Rusu Mepicat CoLizer.—This school was founded in 1887, or- 
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Journ. A. M. A. 


was the 


about 20,000 


are ered at the 
ital, St. Anthony's Hospl- 


co 

chemist (both inorganic and o ic), 
lology, all with work. For the 
1905-6 a reading knowledge of Ge and French will 


years of three quarters 1 „ being three months. A 
continuous session is held. ö — credit for more than three quarters 
can not be obtained in * calendar year. 


— 2 course 71 
col A a A. id 

to from $ 7 1 
bars State at. and Dr. J 


tration, 1903-4, was 1.033; graduates, 
The fiscal 23238 uly 1; final examinations are held at 
0 each yea 


COLLFGE oF — AND SrrGcrons.—This school was 
ized in 1881. and in 1 edical 
Univers'ty of Illinois. The facu culty is co 
105 assistants and instructors. a total of 14 

tal. containing 125 beds; C County Hospit al, and a 

sary and maternity clinic supply most of the clinical 
t but under certain condition udents of this ye 
mitted to the following ~ for clinical st 
Baptist, Chicago, Woman's, Samaritan, Alexian 
Mary's. and the Chicago Line > 
Association of American Medica magn 
has recent! ae 1 — to the 4 — and the laboratory. am 
theater a and | space and 1 t are excellen 
collegiate year divided into two terms; the winter term of — 

weeks and summer term of twelve weeks, o 


, n graduation. The 
each for the first two — $130 for met thira ane, $155 for the 
=e year. The Dean is Dr. we * K. Quine, 103 State St. 

registration for 1903-4 wa ; graduat es, The fall 
term begins Oct, 1, 1904. 


KTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY —1 ScnooL.—This school was 


rofessors and 

The newly completed Wes. 

Mercy, containing 400 
: St. I. 200 beds. and a college 


— 
and lecture room facilities are ample and 
of study covers graded work 
h. tional summer labora- 
ven. inal examinations are 
fees for each year are $165 
id once, is e Dean is 
St. The tota 1 for 
t session opens Oct. 4, 


tery and ia “clinical courses are also 
held at the end of each semester. 
and a ‘matriculation fee of $5. 


1903-4 was 587; graduates, 133. The next 
1904, and closes June 3, 1905. 
Mrpical. CotLrax.— Homeopathlie. This was 

Hahnemann Hospital 

a college dis ry y clinical ‘material. 
ments for admission are a *h ene or its —— 
2 four years of seven mont Fees tricula- 
paid. $5; each semester, $5"), and hospital tickets, $5 
each third. and fourth years. The rar is Dr. W. Henry 

Wlison. Total N n 1903-4, 138; graduates, 49. The next 

session begins Sept. 27. 1904. 


Cuicaco HomMBvPATHIC MeEpicaL CoLLece.—This was organized 
1876, and has a faculty of 20 professors and 
ete., a total of cago Homeopathic and 
County together with a college clin- 
erial. App must have had a fou 
school course, or its equivalent as a minimum — 
covers four — of t months each. otal fees are about $110 
for is Dr. W. M. Stearns, 87 Wabash Ave. 
Total ration, 1903-4, was 115; 2822 37. The next ses- 
BENNETT Suxcery.— This 
school. a a faculty of professors and 5 as- 
sistants, in au tist hospi- 


— 1 supply faci tacit. Matricu- 
ormity with the minimum — ot the 
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GEORGIA. ganized in 1843, EEE medical department of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity from 1880 to 1898, and in the latter year became affiliated 
with the University of Chicago. The faculty is composed of 55 
professors, 158 associates, ins 1. ete., a total of 213. Good 
clinical facilities are furnished by C County Hospital, caring for 
Ps patients yearly; Presbyterian Hospital, with 250 
beds; a college —— and an obstet r 
tion to these, extramural clinical cou 
Side Hebrew Dispensary, St. Luke's 1 
tal, the Alexian Rrothers’ Hospital, Illinois Charita ye an 
Ear Infirmary and Chicago Isolation Hospital. Bedside instruction 
is given. The requirements for admission are those of admission 
fF to the getter universities or colleges, and, in addition thereto, two 
ears of co 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, UN Wenstry oF Georoia.—This school was h cou 
organized as a medical academy in 1829. and in 1873 was made the college ph 
Medical Department of the University of Georgia. Its faculty in- sessions o 
cludes 12 professors and 18 assistants. 25 in all. The course Is be voguired D tion to the above. y the addition of a recently 
four — of six months each. Applicants for admission must, by completed seven-story building. the facilities for clinical instruc- 
examination. certificate or diploma, show that they possess edu- tion are largely increased. The laboratories and their equipment 
—1— — ual to those required for second grade teach- are unercelfed. The curriculum covers graded work a four 
ers 
they 
befo 
beds : 
—1 men and sophomore studies are given at the tee eg | of Chicago. 
The total regular fees are $180 this year. Students in continuous 
last dane bree ouerters ir months, may complete 
1903 gra opens hey first enter the 
Oct. e nee, and there are 
— 
n- 
d- 
Ft. 
ne 
for Atlanta, clinics me 
are free to the graduating class. First course students are re- N. 
—— = ee r EIL ing. Attendance on the winter term is required in order to secure 
cational qualifications as will be deemed necessary for the success- credit for a year’s work, and attendance on four winter terms is 
required for graduation. except for students who are admitted to 
advanced standing. Attendance on the summer term is optional, 
and the work is supplementary to the work of the winter term. 
Students may obtain credit for work done in certain branches, but 
attendance on this term does not apply on the nired thirty-two 
became independent as the Chicago Medical College in 1864. and In 
1869 assumed its present relation as Medical Department of North- 
western University. The fac 
assistants and instructors. in 
ley Hospital. with 225 beds: 
Provident Hospital, 100 beds 
free dispensary furnish — ties for clinical stu 7 oO st ts 
of this college exciusively. Cook County, the People’s, end the 
Chicago Lying-in hospitals are also open to them for study. Appll- 
cants for admission must. by diploma, certificate or examination, 
show possession of the educational acquirements ulred to enter 
the College of Liberal 
school is a member of 
leges. The laboratory 
the equipment is good. 


Aveust 13, 1904. 
sis weeks cach. echoot me 
eration of Eclectic Medical Colleges. Fees f h are $1 
with, matriculation fee. paid once, of, $8, Dean ie Dr, A. 
ra was 
. Sept. 27, 1904, and ends 


vering the first tw Fo are car- 
Ba 3 „ and the clinical I. Chicago. 
2 with connection 


school, organized in 1894, has 
and 2 assistants, a total of 51. 

conty Hospital 2 available for clini- 

of 


faculty of 


7; graduates, 


Harvey MevicaL la a 
1891. The lecture and work is 
7 and 10, om dase of * 


and out- practice. are betw 

on 100 clinical he 4 yearl 
ory beside attendance seniors on 

and Saturday evening clinic at Cook County Hospital. 

2 prof 21 instructors and assistants, t 


school. 
all in the 
8 


COLLEGR or MEDICINE AND Sugcer 
— — was organized in 1896, and has a facult 
supplies material for clinical work. 
covers four years of seven months ea Fees for the 
and U third years. $100 each, ‘and $115 for the fourth. 
tary is Dr. Floren ler, 2204 G 
tion for 1903-4 was 70: graduates. 11. next session 
Septem 904 ends 1 v. 1905. 
thic. This school was or- 


„ ete. 


300 if paid in 
8 or $100 pe 188 The Dean Dr. H. C. Allen, 103 State 
St. al e for 1903-4 was 92: graduates, 29. The 
thirteenth session ns Sept. 12. 1904, and ends April 11, 1905. 
JENNER CoLLece.— is a day and 
organized in 1892. The faculty consists of 46 
sistants, 53 1 n all. Cook County Hospital a 
ly material. course covers — weeks 
and embraces laboratory, didactic 2 clinical 138 
The total fees each r ane $100, 2 a 85 matriculation fee, 
but once. egistra . Shorman, 163 St. 
enrolment for 1 34 5 — 122: duates. 24. The next ses- 
begins Sept. 1, 1904, and will June 
Drarnonx MepicaL Col. . ran. — This school was organised in 
with a faculty of 38 professors and 4 assistants, a total of 42. 


ears 
Samaritan “Flos ital “coll ly 
material. The fees matricuatlon ‘fee. 


and $10 ‘aboratory The win: 
ary, Dr. J Wells. Total 1903-4 was 
134; 2822 17. The next session begins Aug. 29, 1904, pe 
ends June 24. 1905. 
nian COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND Suncery.—-Eclectic. This 
school was founded in 1901 and has a faculty of 65. The re- 
ra the rules of the State 


ments for entrance are in accord with 

Roard of Health. course is four years of eight months each. 

American = Cook — élinteal material. 
rtson, annual 


s Dr. 
fee is F100: matriculation fee is $5: tot 
r room, * and heat, Ah, $208. 
es . The session begins Sept 
closes ‘May 15, 1905. 

NATIONAL MEDICAL UNIversity.—This was ized in 1891, 
ard its courses include instruction in the meth of all the so- 
called schools of practice, 2282 osteopathy. The faculty num- 
bers 76. The requirements for entrance are in accordance with the 
requirements of ' the Illinois State Board of Health. Each year is 
divided into four quarters of pt — weeks each, attendance on 
three quarters co lege year. 

Rogers, 


27. 1904, 


matriculants for 1903-4 autumn 
u 
quarter will begin Sept. 30, 1904. 
Galesburg. 
r MevicaL Courses.—This 
re, 
ends June 0s 
INDIANA. 


Indiana, population 2,516,462, has six medical colleges. Four 
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are situated in Indianapolis, a city of 169,164 people: 
Central College of Physicians and „Medical College 
of Indiana, the Eclectic Medical College and the Physio- Medical 
College of Indiana. The clinical facilities of Indianapolis are 
good, and board and lodging can be obtained from $3 a week 
and upward. The Fort Wayne College of Medicine is situated 
in Fort Wayne, a railroad and manufacturing town of 45,115 
inhabitants. Board and room can be obtained there at an aver- 
age of $3 a week. 


OF PHYSICIANS AND 
was nized in 1 a ized in 1901. 
bers professors and 28 lecturers and demonstrators, total 51. A 
new ney buildin on the most up- e pl 
Its floor space 12 1—＋ re feet, more than half of 
which ts to laborat ves 
tion largely by laboratory an tinical methods. 1 facilities 
are — 1 by & maintained by t . 
City sary, City ospital, St. Vincent's Infirmary 
Central Hospital for the ide clinics are given to sec- 
tions of senior class daily at City H tal was a 
cha member the 


Kah John F. Rerobill. 
un * 
close April 20, 1905. 

Mepicat Colon or INDIANA.—This is the Medical rtment 
of the University of — r wes nized in 1 U 
faculty em 8. turers, etc., at 

‘ India Dis- 


ce ls ample. This co 


ollege 12 a 
member of the Association of American edical Colleges 


The 
First 


course — | over four . of seven months each. Fees 
rs, $80 each: third, 878. and $100 for the fourth 
vear, which Includes 1 fee. The s Dr. Henry Jame- 


— 
graduates, thirty-ffth session open s September, 1904, and 
closes April, 
Eciectic MepicaL Cot. L or INDIANA.——This school — 
ized in 1900 and has a teaching force of 31. The cou four 
rs of six months each. Fees: For each year. $75, “a for all 
our. $225: 825 for graduation. Total regis 
sraduates, 7. ‘The Dean is Dr. W. M. Rrown 7 
t session begins 1 4 20, 1904, and — April 12, 1908. 


each. year are 1 
tary tarp te Dr. C. T. Total enrolment. 1903 4. was 32; 
nate The next begins Sept. 13, 1904, and closes pril 
13, 1905. 
Fort Wayne. 

Fort Wayne CoLurcr or Mepicine.—This school is Medical 
r of the Northern lo Uni ty. — 1 at Ada, and 
was organised in 1879 — and 9 lec- 
turers and assistants, a total of 36. t. Joseph's Hospital, with a 
capacity of 250 pa ts: Hope Hospital, with : St. 
Roche's 2 vi accommodation for — patients: Indiana 
School for Youth and Allen Cou 


eeble-Mi nty Orphan Asylum, 
1. of holding 150 children. supply the clinical ——1 5 This 
is a member of the Association America 1 2 2 2 


B 7555 715 B 


Bloomington. 


NA Universty School, or Mepicine.—This school was or- 
gan in 1903, and gives only the first two years of the medical 
cou extending over eight months in eac faculty 


Dean. The enro 
Sept. 20, 1904, and ends J 
IOWA. 


Iowa, population 2,231,853, contains five medical colleges. 
The College of Medicine of the State University of Iowa and 
the College of Homeopathic Medicine of the State University of 
Iowa are located in Iowa City (population 7,987). In Des 
Moines (population 62,139) is the Iowa College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. In Sioux City (population 33,111) is the Sioux 
City College of Medicine. In Keokuk (population 15,641) is 
Keokuk Medical College, College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Board and lodging may be had in Des Moines for $15 a month 
and upward and in the other cities named for from $2.50 to 85 

week. 


per 
Iowa City. 


COLLEGE oF MEDICINE oF THe State UNIVERSITY oF ora Pe 
department was organized in 1870 III eee 


The University Hospital. built in 1807 at 4 & $30,000, 


ply materia! for practical work. The college te a member of the Indianapolis. 
Association of American Medical Colleges. course covers four 
— of nine months each. Total fees are $125 for each of the 
our years. The Secretary is Dr. E. I. nude Rattle Creek, 
Mich. Total registration for 1903-4 was ; graduates, 21. The 
tenth session opens Sept. 20, 1904, and closes June 19, 1905. 
a 
st requlrem 
Mploma or its equivalent. 
tion of American Medical 
* Oe 8 is necessary for graduation. Total fees are abvut 
5 or ea pase, The Dean ts Dr. B. B. Eads, 108 State St. 
1 registration for 1903-4 was 2300 58. The next 
fall term begins Oct. 1, 1904. 
organized in 
evening be- 
forty weeks 
tice 
m. 
is 
ses 
ity 
ota : 
fees are, each year. $200. The Dean is Dr. Frances Dickinson. To- 
a3 tal registration for 1903-4 was 230; 7 18. The four- 
4 
ganized in 1892. Dunham Medical College, — = in 1895, was 
consolidated with this school in August, 1902. The faculty com- 
28 — and 16 associates, — in all 44. 
ring Col Hospital, Baptist and Cook County hospitals supp! 
ized in . and has a of 31. The course is four . of 
the clinica The total fees for each year are $75, with an additional $5 matricu- 
lation fee, payable once. The Dean ts Dr. C. road. 
way. Total registration, 1903-4. was 46: f ment 
session opens Sept. 14. 89 
D Myers is the Acting 1903-4 was 18. 
The next session begins une 16, 1905. 
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Medica leges. The cou study cov- 
ers four years of thirty-six weeks each, embracing graded labora- 


room The course of study is a graded covering four 
years of 30 weeks each. Individual instruction in especially aimed 


at. The total fees for the first three years are $70 each, and $30 
tory, didactic and clinical work. Combined courses leading to more for the last year. The Dean is Dr. H. L. Alkire. The total 
| A OO y= Total fees for each year are $65. registration for 1903-4 was 104; tes, 16. The fifteenth ses- 
Dean is Dr. James R Guthrie. Dubuque. Total number of stu- sion begins Sept. 15, 1904, and will close April 20, 1905. 
oa registered for 1903-4 was 251; graduates, . The 
session opens Sept. 24, 1904, and ends June 15, 1905. Kansas City. 


or Homerorarnic Mepicine oF THE State UNIVERSITY OF PHYSICIANS AD SurGrons.—This was organized it 
or Ilowa.—This was nized in 1877. The faculty is composed of 1 ns the Medical rtment of Kansas City University. The 
12 professors and 12 urers and assistants. a total of 24, but faculty is made up of professors, 13 lecturers and assistants, a 
some of these are of the faculty of the Coll of Medicine. The (total of 43. Bethany Hospital, with 60 ; St. Margaret's Hos- 
requirements for admission. a the work, with the exception of pital, a college dis and an outside obstetric Leng he 
that pertaining to homeopa are the same as those for the other ply clinical material ctical ration and side 
departm ees are also the same. is Dr. ing is e the The ments f dmission are 

Moines. Total stration for 1903-4 was 35: in accordance with the rules of the Association of American Medical 
9 ty 1904, will Col of study is a one of four years, 
K or ree rs are each, an 
Des Moines. the fourth year $55; matriculation tee. $5. once. 
Drake Ux wes or 1023 , Sawtell. a fon of students for 
the name of the lowa Coll of —— and will. 
fod rgeons. In 1900 it became affiliated with Drake University 1 March 30. 1905. 
faculty consists 17 prof and 25 assistants, a total of KENTUCKY. 


42. The nd arge d 

clinie furnish clinical material. The college is a member of the Kentucky, population 2,147,174, has seven medical colleges. 
Associa rica edical Colleges. The ul rements for 

ist of Jaly. 1905, be a full four They are all situated a city 

course or equivaient. Ww covers a habitants, and are as ws: niversity Louisvi * 

dent tnctading iaboratory and dissecting cal Department, Kentucky School of Medicine, Louisville Med- 


re t ing 
88 ger Ay last two years, =. each. — be tal fees. ical College, Hospital College of Medicine, Southwestern Home- 


„D. 8. Fairchiid. 1903-4 
2. 1 ente third sestion begins Sept. 18. opathie Medical College, Kentucky University Medical Depart- 
. 1904, ends June 19, 1905. ment, and Louisville National Medical College. Board and lodg- 
Keokuk. ing in Louisville cost from $3 to $4 per week. 
Keoxvux Mepicat Cotten or Puysictaxs Ax Son- Louisville 
Gyoxs.—In 1849 the College of Physicians and Su Keokuk, 
we four years later it became the Medical Depart, KenTUCKY SCHOOL oF MEDICINE.——This school was organized in 
tment the University of lowa. continuing as such until * 1850, and has a faculty composed 20 88 1 
the nal name was resumed. -/ the union, in 1899 structors and assistants. a total of 39. Coll Hospital. 
college with the Keokuk Medical College, organized in 1890, Hospital and the college d neary furnish the facilities for clin- 
present school under the a name was f . The clin- ical st . The at t is brought 1 into contact with the 
ical t. t. J h’s Hospital is open to the student tient ugh dispensary and work by dividing the classes 
for study and t clinics held there are large The to sec ! is a member of the Association of Amer- 
Ity is com of 17 bro and 3 assistants and demon- ican Medical ——— laboratories and their equipment are 
strators, 20 in all. This 1 I. a member of the Association of oc. The curriculum embraces a four years’ cou of 
Medical Colleges. studies embrace a graded course ft first two years are $120 each; for the third 
of four years of seven t ch. The total fees for the first {eee SSCS, one Hee Ser year. The Dean is 
the second and third. each. $53 for the athen, 628% Fourth Ave. Total number of students 
year. The Secretary is Dr. C R. Ruth. Total ration 903-4 was 275: ‘s, 58. The next session Dec. 
1 267; graduates. 47. The ns Sept. 18. 1904, and will end July 15, 1905. 
1 and ends April 28. 1 Lovisvitie Mm. CoLiece.—tThis schoo 
1869 and bas 12 and 14 ructors and 


Cc 
City Cotiesce or MeEpictne.—This school was organized pensary offer good clinical facilities. Applicants for admission must 


in 1. The faculty numbers 22. Clinical material is supplied show by diploma. certificate or examina they are sufficient- 
by be Joseph's, Mercy and Samaritan Hospitals and a college die- iy proficient in English, arithmetic, a cs Aud such Latin 
ry. This college is a member of Association of American a would be acquired in one year’s study. laboratories and lec- 
1 Colleges. The system of study embraces a — — graded ture rooms are ample. The course of 
course, t months being a school year. Final examinations are months each. The fecs for the first three years are $100 each ; for 
greduating fee, $20. The President ts De. Sept. 21, 1904, and closes. 81, 1905. 
9 : gradua ITAL M — 
3, 1904, and will close May 2, rtment of Central University of Kentucky 
873. The fa composed of 14 profensors nd 35 assistants, 
KANSAS. etc., a total of 49. The Gray Street Inf . City Hos- 
-eq college dispensary p t facilities 
Kansas, population 1,470,495, has three medical colleges: {or clinical ——7 an fe a member of the ia 
and a phitheat teal ity, and 
y (popu- ere are Am equ t capacity, 
latioti 65,000). In addition, there is a school which does not ftruction “The course covers four pears of six 
grant degrees, but prepares students in the first two years. sess fee ene of Seet tee pease, &: for the third, $75. and $1 
This js the Medical Schoo! of the University of Kansas, at Law- ment for 4 was 421: graduates, arst ses- 
rence, a town of 10,862 people. Board and lodging in all these mo Rag Re 1 loses July 1, 1905 
places may be had for $3 to $5 per week. organized in 0 The faculty is com ed of 1 
lecturers, onstrators, etc.. 34 in all. Broa firmary, the 
ac 0 ca 
The buildings provide ample facilities for clinical, laborat 
organized in 1880. ‘The faculty numbers 18. This Tue mem- 2d didactic instruction The course of study embraces 
ber of the Association of American Medical Colleges. Only work for four years of r weeks each. calendar year 
purely scientific subjects are taught. but the work In these is thor. '8 divided into four quarters of thirteen weeks each. Two 
seventy Caves ear course. Fe. © Evans, 419 W Chestnut Bt. “Total number of 
| dents registered in 1903-4 was 870; graduates, TI. The next 
reason the equipment t of the iaboratories have den opens Oct. 1, 1 
special attention. A combin four years is Univers oF LOUISVILLE MFpIcaL DrPparTMENT.—Th 


con 0 name. ne M : 
The total fees to residents of the state are: First year, $85; sec- tute, and in 1846 assumed its present title. It has a faculty of 
$30; to non residents of the state, $60 and $50. The Acting 11 ‘essors, 23 lecturers, demonstrators, etc., a total of 34 

. The number studen — 1 a . Mary 


Dean is Dr. C. K McC! of ts rsity Hospital, City Hospital. Sts and Elizabeth 
1903-4 was 22. The wert seesion begins September. 1908. ana will pital, together with the college dispensary. furnish good clinical 
end June, 1905. material. The course covers work for four 

Topeka. of six months each. There are two six months’ courses in 
year; one course runs 96, 1804, te Aget) 36, 1008 
Kansas Mepicat CotL non, other runs from Dec. 1, 1904, to July 1. 1905. Total : 
CoLLEce.—This college, organized in 1890, has a faculty of 25 year, $198; second, $122 ; third, $100, and fourth, $112. The Dean 
fessors and 8 lecturers a te, 33 in Good material for Dr. J. M. me. _ Total regut was 210 

; both medical and surgical clinics is found in Christ's Hospital, staduates 38. The sixty-elghth session begins Sept. 26, 1904. 

) with 100 beds, and Topeka State Hospital; the dispensary in the SouTHWESTERN HomeoraTHic Mepicat CoLLecs.—This college 

11 —— was organized in — professors and 
college Associa American Medica urers and college dispensary 
leges. The building affords ample laboratory and lecture 1. Gotan 


oie 
— 


medical colleges: Medica] Department of the Tulane University 
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mon each. Tota! fees: First and .I ; (b) graduated at an approved college or gel- 
and for the fourth. The Dean Megroe. Eatin and of an acquaintance 
number of students for 1903-4 was — . tin and a falr reading knowledge of and German, a 

LOUISVILLE NATIONAL Mepicat Cotton. — Colored. This was is a member of the As tion of Ameri Medical Col 
chartered in 1888 and shows a teaching force of 28. There & 0 The laboratories are “7 lighted and well equi 

r-year cou , d months to the year t Th ‘Dean 1 buildings are ample and iit expressly for the purpose for which 
$50 or, the — Melek 4. The they are n the method of instruction spec ls 
124 was 38 on 1 work in the laboratories, and in the 

and ends t 3, 1 wards of the hospital. The first two years are devoted t to practical 

work in the laboratories, combined with trations, recitations 

LOUISIANA. and | t os the 1 ot the course opportunity 
e personal stu cases ven. The w a 

Louisiana, having a population of 1,381,625, contains two course of four nd a half months to the year. Final 

examinat written and enera ude practi 


of Louisiana and New Orleans University. They are both situ- 
ated in New Orleans, a city of 287,104 people. The cost of 
room and board is from $16 to $22 a month. 


New Orleans. 


Col or New OrLeans UNIve 


ample. minations are held 


college year begins 


A — OF THE TULANE ¢ or LOUISIANA. 
— hie was organ 1834 the Col of 
Loulslan became. by law. in 1847, the Medical ment of 
the Universi in 1 the — — — 


ty of Louisiana, and 
of the Tulane University of Louisiana. 
ructors number 48. Ry acts of geen the Charity ‘Hosp 
tal, with its 900 beds, has been opened to the students 
school for clinical study, not only in yo FSA and surgery. 12 also 
in obstetrics and gynecology. In the year 1903 there vers 4 
treated in the wards Of this hospital ; these were 12 
„ and, in addition, 19,302 outdoor patients were 4. in the 
dis rtment. The Milliken Memorial Hospital, with 
ven the a ng physicians to 
~ held bef ore the 


nd. the 
an 


cou 
weeks each. 
x and for the. third and fourth, $145 
is Dr. Stanford FE. ed for 19 ew 
or 


number medical students registered f 
1904, and will close May 3, 1905. — 
MAINE. 
Maine, population 694,466, has one medical located in 
population 60,000. Board and lodging cost from $3 
to 85 a week. 
Portland. 


or — Medical Department of 
NRowdoln . It has 13 and 
5 1 — * udents of the first and 
instructed in a town 6,800 inhabitants. 


and fourth 1 1 aoe ta t 1 Portland, where are situated 
the Maine —. Hospital and other clinical advan Appli- 
metic, algebra, ry n es history. 

ee ics, chemistry and Latin. course covers four years of 
eight mon The total fees are $120 for the first year: 
for t f, months, cach ‘third, $110, and 110 for the fourth year. The 
Dr. Alfred Mitchell, B Total number of students 

in 1904, 101; graduates. next session opens Oct. 20, 1904, 

June 21, 1905. 


8 — — ScHOooL.—This is Medical 


¥ was in 1893. 

Ar d 6 lecturers and assistants. a total 
ns H furnishes abun- 


adm 
completed the chemical biologic 


— 
11 


of 
tultion fe $200 
— — mle rose 1 rented; that fee is 
Dean is Dr. William H. Howell, 232 W. Lanvale 
1 stration in 1903 4 was 276; 1 graauates, 45 The next ses- 
sion ns Oct. 4, 1904, and ends J 


ScHOOL OF MEDICINE oF THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 
institution was 807 as the College of 
Maryland, and in 1812, other faculties. having been 

— ered under 122 the y — 
faculty is ria 3 pr 45 associa 
ete., a total of The University H 
for a ital for foreign sea another 
—4 —— offers ‘clinical facilities, 


and lecturers 
tal, 4 part of which le use 
portion 


beging 1, 1904, and May 18. 1908. 


ing out his own treatmen 8 


car in 
ired to attend throughout the session. 
and covers four years of t months 
vid Streett. 


otal u of stu- 

dents regiatered in 1903-4 was 409; tes. 77. The 

fourth session opens Sept. 20, 1904, e 
COLLEGE OF AND SURGEONS, BaLTimo 

was 

of M 1827, was 

ulty — 49. The clinical facliities — 4 

common wi other schoo he 

the the Colo 

n um and a sary. 

ber the — latlon of — cal Col — 


The work 
covers a graded cou ree of fou uss months constitu a 
— 1 fees are $115, $11 115 and. and a $135 for 
The Dean is 18 Thomas 
— registered in 1903-4 was 343: 1 83. The next ses- 
sion opens Oct 1, 1904, and closes May 18. 1908. 


MARYLAND MEDICAL School was organized 


— 


con ng 
50 
with 150 beds; the Maryland 


— 


and has a faculty of 1 1 4 associates, lecturers, 3 
in all. The Franklin Square tosplt 
4 material. at 
eight each. A matriculation fee of and t ratory 
fees for 1 three of $50 are cha tuition is 
The n is J. Wm. Funck. 1 1 reg- 
tion for 1903-4 ; graduates, oth 


begins Sept. 15, 1904, and closes in May, 1 


Batt1mMore University or Mepictxne.—This school, or- 


Lying- in Alespit tal and the 
the other schools supply the facilities for practical work. The course 
is Sous ears of six months each. The fees are about $100 each 
Dean is Dr. Ham H. Riedler, 119 W. Saratoga 
registration for year a ta: was 71; graduates, 51. 
twenty-first session opens , 1904, and closes April, 1905. 


Woman’s MEDICAL school 


lik 


neceasary ratus: the 
months A schoo! 


yea 
four rs. a total for the first I 22 are 
and $81 the last year. vation yo 


with $30 fee. 
28 1718 Jobe Total wet 
for 1903-4 was 24: duates, 3. ere 


Oct. 1, 1994, and e May 31, 


rsity.—Colored. 
« made up of 7 
supplied by the Sarah Goodridge Hospital and = — 
clinic. This college is a member of the Association of American 
Medical Col The curriculum covers a graded course of four 
foe for the 
2 11,31 tients treated in 1902; t 
for the last year. The Crippled: and Deformed Children, containing 40 beds; the Ma 
— and a college dispensary furnish material for el 
— 2 This school is a member of the Association of American 
Medical — The laboratories and lecture rooms are ample 
and well equipped. An entirely new ereretery Cues has — 
been erect fourth-year class, divided into sections, 
in practical laboratory work in ted 
clinical labora 13 Didactic, laboratory and clinical 
special attention being paid to bedside work, —- the — 
teaching. The course covers four years of seven and a half months 
. each, and is graded. The total fees for the Aret two years are 
: $135 each; for the third year, $125. and $155 for the final 1 
4 
and Gene ospital, having a beds ; 
the Maryland Lying-in ‘Hospital By Hope Retreat. 
resents un or 8 nervous and men 
covers four terme of twenty. cance, and, college ‘which, teside the great number of 
first two years are $135 each mits of the advanced student taking care of charity cases and car- 
77 This college belongs to the Associa- 
t ol The college buildings afford 
a ure roo! pac acai! 
— ay is 
of ine sen 
The course of study is 
MARYLAND. 
Maryland, with a population of 1,188,044, contains eight 
medical colleges, all located in Baltimore, a city with 508,957 
inhabitants. They are as follows: School of Medicine of the 
University of Maryland, College of Physicians and Surgeons, — 
Baltimore University School of Medicine, Baltimore Medical 
College, Woman’s Medical College, Southern Homeopathic 
Medical College, Johns Hopkins Medical School and Maryland 
Medical College. ‘The Bay View Hospital, having a capacity 
for 2,000 patients, is open to students for clinical instruction, 
and furnishes good opportunities for practical demonstrations. ond Dan 
Board and lodging can be obtained for from $3 to $5 per week. lege and a college dispensary fu 
Baltimore. 
opens 


Col — This school was 
ICAL 


— L men 
mat! 11 riculattion — 
examination nglis * me y. h 

ess t ~~ ory evidence that, hey “have 

amoun w 
“seven mont! The “tees. tor the 
od third, and $130 for the last 
th a reduction 


een begins Tuesday in „ 1 


Massachusetts, tion 2,805,346, has four medical col- 
leges: Medical School for Harvard University, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 

Tufts College Medical School. They are all situated in 
Boston, a city of 603,163 inhabitants. Board and lodging can 
rom $5 to $7 per week. 


kaenlty of 34 professors, 115 associates 

f is Reside the — — 
: the infants’ H osplial, the 
Island Hospital, contain! (250 bede and 


the Marine Ilospita!. all furnish excellent coats 7 the stu- 
dent for clinical study. Students are also itted o visit the 
Free Hospital for Women and Ca Llosp tal. on 11. to 


rney 
the physicians on duty. Candidates for admission must present 
a degree in arts. literature, ph y or science from a rec 
col ve scientific school, with --] e exception of suc 
suitable age and ‘attainments, as y be admitted by special vote 
of the faculty in each case.” Fach Landidate is required to hand 
in the origina! note bock in which he recorded the work performed 
qualitative analysis. and also t 
* — hich dit! 
try one year allow n whic remove tion. 
The try corte and lecture rooms offer ample facilities, “and the 
equipment is t are onen to those desiring to 
work. 1. course of study covers 


2 
2 
225 
75 


co- 
related u presents sufticlent variety to avold mo- 
written. oral and ~ examinations are 

th the course of stüdr. Fees: Matricula 
Iston 8 
ston St. or was - 
23. , 1904, and ends June 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS schoo 
ized in 1880, and has a faculty o professors, and 11 
and assisiants. a total 36. Clinical” are furnished 
the North End Lospital and Dispensar . nion General Los 
and the city and state de-at This 
Association of America 


mn Medical Col 
graded work for BR, years of Hepes . 2 — The total 
fees for the first year are 100. and years 
about 8110, with a duation r is Dr. 
John H. Jack 


fee of $30. The 
Jackson, 155 Franklin St., Fall Kiver. Total students reg- 
istered. 1903 4. 117; ~~ 27. The twenty-fifth session be- 
gins Sept. 21. 1904. and ends June, 1905. 


Boston University 4 This 
school was organized in 1 S74 the N nd Female 
—— College, founded | . as merged ee it. The facuity 

42 assistants. etc., a total of 

. material is furnished by the Massac Homeo- 

11 
a 


ts. Can- 

who have taken their degree in arts. phil hy or science 

= 2 examined: all others are exami in English. Latin, 
French or ist 


German, or 2 mathematics, physics and chem 


The instruction. — covers a period of I 11 eight 
months >. eta ‘teen for the first year are $105 — 142 
third, 5128 each, and for the last year. $155 
Sutherland. 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
graduates, 27. The thirty- second 
1904, “and closes June 7. 1 » 
Turrs Mepicat Scuoo..—This school was organized in 
1893 as 1 Medical Department of Tufts Collene It has a facul 
ap pretess rs. 77 assistants and lecturers, etc., a total of 1 
Clinical material is furnished by the Roston City ‘Hospital. Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary. Free Home for — 
sumptives. Free Hosnital for Women. Koston Dispensary. Cam- 
bridge ——— St. Elizabeth's Hospital. Carney — and the 
college dispensary: the student has also the advan 
having certificates of entrance to a college or university, * bold 
the State of New York Kegents’ certificate.” also cert 


reometry. 
equipment and canacity. Tea on by means 
. recitations and etical work in the laboratories and clinics ; 


tures 
1 
ination on comp 
0 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
begins Oct. 4. 1004, and end. 16,1906. 


Michigan, population 2,420,982, has six medical colleges. Two 
of these, University of Michigan, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery and the Homeopathic College of the University of 
Michigan, are located at Ann Arbor, a city of 14,509 people. 
Board and lodging cost from $2.50 to $5 a week. 


cath session 


University or Mien DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
in 1850, and has a faculty 

tes, instructors, etc.. a totel of 78. 
with nearly 200 beds, furnishes 

ents for admission — that 


Univer 
ers a 
cilities. The ulrem 


American Medical 


n 
ot Ich 
tea, 101. " Next seasion begins Sept. 27, 1904 


UNtversitty or Micniaan.—This depart- 
ment of the University was nized in 1875, and has a faculty of 

professors and 20 assistants. total 49: a nart of the teaching 
force is from the other rtments of the University. The Homeo- 
—.— Hosrital. 140 12 furnishes material for clinical 
teaching. The rae covers r years of nine mon each. The 
total — for Michizan sredeate are about £240 for the four 
and for other students about $295. The Dean is Dr. W. R. 
dale. The enrolment for 1903-4 was 69: 11 21. 
session begins Sept. 27, 1904. and e 1905. 


Detroit. 


1T CoLLecet or Mrpicine.—This school was formed in 1885 
by — of 
braces 21 50 lecturers. inst etc.. a total of 71. 
Clinica! facilities are are offered. by the following Mary's 
and arper. each of which contain free d : Woman's. 
St. Luke's. the Children’s Free Hospital and ihe House of Provi. 
dence. This school is a member of the Association vot American 
Medical Colleges. 


The work inc 
Fees: Matriculation. paid once. $5; tul 
tal and lar ra torx tickets. each 310. — 
— 4 — AS H. 0. Walker ‘otal enrolment Ry Fok was 
fiose May 4, 1905. 


MICHIGAN COLLFECE OF MEDICINE AND VaL- 
Lux Col Lan. — These two schools, n 1888 and 

respectively, were consulidated last year, 11. on the 
elte of former. The faculty numbers 45. faciiities are 
offered a college the Fmergency — 
troit re and Far Infirma ‘This school is a member of the A 
clation of rican Medical Colleges. rue covers 

fees are about 


nd for the fourth “is 
dams Ave.. Detroit. ota 


Ins- 
The next 


The u is al. C. Wyman, 46 W. A T 
registration for 1 of the Michigan College of Medicine and 
Surgery was 110: sim 26. next session begins Sept. 17, 


1 ted wil! end clay 1 


nernorr Hourora rute was organized in 1899, 

and has a faculty of 37. Grace Hospital and a — 

2 available for study of clinical cases ‘nless possessing at least 
igh schoo! diploma Saanen tor ac admission will be examined by 

the state The 


1 embraces work for four 12 = eight 
— The Dr. 


year. 


Fees 70 to ag 
ites sy 2 J. M. Griffin. Tote 4143 
1904, and will close April, 1 
— Rapids. 
Gra Rarips Mrpicat. Cottwan— This was in 1897. 
Secetty te mate up fessors and 3 assista in all 31. 
2 cases in the R. t. Mary's and Woman's Butterworth 


um and a college dispensary 


itals. and St. John's 22 Asylu 
The course is four years of seven months 


are available for study. 


each. e total fees are about 865 for each year. The Dean is Dr. 
Cc. H. White. Total enrolment for 1 -4 was 56: none. 
Next session opens Sept. 28, 1904, and closes May 1, 1905. 


MINNESOTA. 
Minnesota, population 1,751,394, contains three medical col- 


SouTHERN HomMEOPATHIC 
nized in 1890, and has a faculty of 10 professors, 24 tes 
are those of- 
MICHIGAN. 
hose ceed 90 cent. ee 
— Ini George T. Shower. 421 Roland city of 300,000 inhabitants, contains three medical colleges, as 
Ave. tes, 13. The follows: Det 
lirst y in t 
an 
CHUSETTS. 
MASSA Grand Rapids 
eant, either certificat 
Boston. cone 4 1 the following : E 
n tates a gene 
MEDICAL SCHOOL plane and sold geometry 
in 1782. and has a and chemistry. these su 
sistants, etc., a to work: German or Frenc 
tioned, the Buston I equipment are good. and the training in them and In didactic work 
43.918 patients we 1s thorongh. e new medical building accommodating the labora. 
hildren's Hospital. tories of hygiene. bacteriology. physiologic chemistry. pathology, 
embryology and anatomy is now completed and occupled. 
This school la a member of the Association o 
Colleges. The curriculum embraces four years of nine months each. 
A combined edicine in 
six years is ts for the 
entire cours 250. The 
Dean is Dr. 903-4 was 
418: gradua „ and will 
end June 22 
rs 
2 
— 
e Rec. 
260 : 
| 
' preparatory school graduates, are admitted without examination: 
all others must pass an examination in English, Latin, physics and 
mathematics. including arithmetic, elementary algebra and plane 
tions are uring a course, and a final exam 
leting the subject. Graded instruction covering 
t months each makes up the full course. The to- 
each year: dissecting material is furnished at 
is Dr. Harold Williams, 528 Beacon St. Total 


Avucust 13, 1904. 


OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, oF MINNESOTA. 


nesota was created in 


ts. but assures a 
udents regis- 


was 
rofessors and 14 assistants, 33 in 
t by the of Col- 


of rudents registered 


University Col tran or Mepicine.—This was organ- 
ized in 18823. Its faculty is com 17 instruc- 
tors and +e 1 total of 13. The laboratories as lecture 

are 1 lighted and supplied with all the necessa A 

offered to the student in City ~~ 

tals in neapo ospital, City hey a 
St. Joseph's, in is school 


T. Barton. Total number of students, 1903-4. was 86: graduates, 
next session begins Sept. 20, 1904, and ends June 7, 1905. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
population 1,551,270, has one medical college, 


the Medical of the University of Mississippi, locat- 
ed at Oxford, a city with 2,000 inhabitants. 
Oxford. 
MEDICAL Iverstty or Mississirr1.—-This school 
organ r ago, with 9 professors and 2 assistants. & 

total «f 11. Each college term extends over t -half 
months. ec x member of the Association of Amer 
Medical Colleges. Ir. S. Leathers is the act to- 
tal registration in 1908-4 was 16: graduates, none. 
sion begins Sept. 22, 1904, and ends June 10, 1905. 


MISSOURI. 


Missouri, population 3,106,665, has fifteen medical colleges. 
St. Louis, population 575,238, contains six of these, viz.: St. 
Louis College of Physicians and Su , American Medical 
College, Homeopathic Medial College of Missouri, Marion-Sims- 
Beaumont College of Medicine, Washington University Medical 
Department, and Barnes Medical College. Board and lodging 
can be procured for from $3.50 to $5 a week. Kansas City, with 
163,752 inhabitants, has six colleges, namely: Kansas City 
Medical Collegé, University Medical College, the Hahnemann 
Medical College of Kansas City, Woman's Medical College, 
Medico-Chirurgical College and Eclectic Medical University. 
Room and board can be obtained in this city for from $3 to 85 
a week. Ensworth Medical College and Central Medical College 
are located in St. Joseph, population 105,000; board and room 
ean be had for from $3.50 to $5 a week. Department of Medi- 
cine of the University of Missiouri is at Columbia, a town of 
5,651. Board and lodging can be obtained at Columbia for from 
82 to $5 a week. 

St. Louis. 
—This 


school 
was organized and thas facul professors, 90 
a faculty of 23 pt 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


195 


member ot the 


ing Soo. nsary. Association 
can sary. 85 and lecture-room 
the yn = wample The course of st ers four years of 
seven — h, and « = Total fees for the first year are 
Dena 1s br. $70: third, and $85 for the fourth year. The 
Waldo aldo ‘Gamble St. Total num of stu- 
was 240; graduates. 47. 


ered, 1 
— 1 ins Sept. 15, 1904, = 
WASHINGTON MED 


in 1891 from the . 1 Medical, “College which 
n 1842. In 2 the M ri Medi 
ized in 1258 comp 


rises 38 oan, 

0 ullan a 

tal, Bet Hospital and O Fal —— ry. tn addition 


of which there are two, furnish the and 
room facilities. The course is four years of — 1 months 
and the system of st embraces laboratory. d le and cll 
teaching. The total fees for the first year are $125: second, $120, 
and the years, $100 ea The Dean is Dr. 
registration of atudente for 1003.4 was 
session opens Sept. 23, 

CuLLrag or Mepicixn.-—Th 
Medica t of ‘of ‘the St. Louls University. 22 

lectu ta, a total of 


— rs, 58 rers assistan 

99. Clinical fac litien 2 — offered Alesian Brothers’ H 

with 250 ah Hospital, vi a capacity for pa- 
ine Hospital. beds; Mt. St. Rose Th 
. 1 : Good Samaritan 83 50 
D containing 150 beds: the C 


spa nd equipped. 
laborat a clinical instruction. 
The curriculum covers four years of seven months each. The 


yl, 


AMERICAN MEptIcaL is ized in 
1873. and has a faculty 17 St. Louis City Hos- 
pital and a d ry supply am clinical mat fd 
requirements for admission are t National ya 
of Eclectic Medica! Colleges. of which this college = 2 


dissecting material 


r for four years, final examinat nd graduation fee fee $23. 
uates, 12. 


al ration for 1903-4 was 
Dr. M. M. Hamlin. 2006 Lawton The next ps 
Sept. 19, 1904, a l April 22. 1905. 


* 11 rtment Barnes 


and has a 


are those offered by Centenary Hospital, 
City — college dispensa and the out- 
co 


— ry is Dr. Pinckney rench. Missouri Trust Bulld- 
. Total ye A for 1003-4 was 485: graduates. 125. 
thirteenth session opens Sept. 19, 1904, and closes May 3, 1905. 

Woman’s MepicaL CoLiece.—tThis schoo 


was organized in 1895, 
and has a ty com 


by the union of 


United States and 
1e course covers four y of sev 
Iwan is Dr. 8. H. Anderson, 1214 Main = 
1903-4 was 52: graduates, 17. The 
September, 1904. and closes April. 180 


Mepicat Cottran or — or 


Lat in equal to one year's 
Total registra stion for 
ra or 

session begins 


hy. 


in 1857. and has a facuity of 2 
The curriculum cevers I years of seven 
First year. $80; second, $75; third, 300 
hre Dean is Dr. I. C. McElwee. 
for 1902-83 was 44: graduates. tes. 10. The course 
ends in Apri 


leges: Hamline University College of Medicine, and the two 
medical departments of the University of Minnesota, viz., the 
College of Medicine and Surgery and the College of Homeo- 
pathic Medicine and Surgery. They are all situated in Min- 
neapolis, a city with a population of 225,000. The various 
hospitals of Minneapolis furnish ample clinical material, and 
owing to the proximity to St. Paul, the clinical advantages of 
that city are available. The average cost of board and lodg- 
ing is $20 a month. 
Minneapolis. 
tion of the Minnesota H tal Medical Col and the St. Paul e requirements for admission are high than those of the 
Medical College, ‘its present status was assumed. The faculty is Association of American Medical Colleges. The college building 
composed of 30 professors and 72 instructors and assistants, a total 
of 102. The medica! school occupies five buildings, and its labora- 
tories are excellent. The last legislature made an — of 
$105,000 for an additional laboratory of pathology and bacteriol- 
ry a A u ry. a na 
of material for clinical study. e curriculum covers four years of 
nine months each. and the work is — The entrance 
requirement of one year of university. in addition to four years of 
high school work, limite the number of studen 
high standard of the student body. Total number 
tered in 1903-4 was 266; 2 67. Total fees for each year, 
100. The Dean is Dr. Varks Ritchie. The next session opens 
Sept: 1, 1904, and closes June 2, 1905. 
CoLLeur or Mrvictne A&D Svurcery.—tThis is a 
Soper tment of the University of 
1 The facuity comprises 19 p 
all. The primary A. — are ta Dispensary also furnishes gocd material for practical instruction. 
lege of Medicine aud Surgery. This school is a member of the Association of American Medical 
over four years of nine months ea Coll . The buildings afford am room 
two years are $100 each, and $80 races 
Dean is Dr. 1 ry I.. Mann. Tot tures. 
1304 and + BB. 3 222 * ees for the first year are for the second and third, $75 cach, 
a ; fo secon 
r — 2 $100 for the fourth. The Secretary is Dr. H. W. Loeb, 3559 
— 
Ma 
belongs to the Association o merican Medica olleges. he 
course of study covers graded work for four years. eight and a half 
months making a year. Total fees, first year. $90; second year, — 
Mississippi, ee of 33 professors and 20 lecturers and assistants. a total of 
with 150 beds: 
door cbstetrical 
sociation of American Medica! Colleges. The laboratories are well 
equipped and other facilities ample. The course of study includes 
aded work for four years of seven months each. The total fees 
total fees for the year are : second. $60; third. and 
$80 for the fourth year. The Dean is Dr. Nannie P'. Lewis. 1219 
Wyandette St. This school was not In session in 1903-4, and will 
not be In 1904 5. 

— 1 Mepicat Cotltrar.— This school was 
formed the Kansas City Homeopathic Medical Col. 
liege, organized in 1888, and the Kansas City University College of 
Homeovathic Medicine and Surgery. It has a faculty of 38. The 
City Homeopathic Hospital, the Sanitarium Scarritt. 
University. Women's and Children's. German. Rethany and Chil- 
dren's Hospitals are open to its students for clinical study. The 
college disnensarvy and clinics also supply clinical material. Appli- 
cants for admission must show by diploma, certificate or examina- 
that have a sufficient 
cu 
an 
for th I 
or the 
ictration 
Septem 

Kansas City. 

Kansas Crty Meptcat Cot — This was cstablished in 1869, 
and has a faculty of 20 professors. and 30 lecturers, demonstrators, 
ete., in all 52. The clinical facilities are those of St. 88 
Hospital, which also contains an out-patient department: the 


22 assistan 
County, — | Omaha Methodist 
tale, coget college dispensary, furnish abundance 
1 for clinical study and demonstra * 


mater course 
of studies covering four years of eight months each. 
of ruction consists of didactic clinical lectures, 
tion clinics. demonstrations, recitations and laboratory work. The 
college building is well o its purpose, the laboratories 
ing well equipped and the lecture room commodious. The f 
* 1 o years. al num 0 ts en 
„„ I lr 1903-4, 150; graduates, 30. The college is a member of the Asso- 
was reorganized under its present name. Its faculty comprises cation of American Medical Colleges. The Secretary is Dr. Paul 
and 22 lecturers and assistants, a total of 53. Clinical — FE Bee Building. 1 — twenty-fourth annual session will 
wit y ospital, N A. CREIGHTON MepicaL school, 
for the containing 147 beds: the Sisters’ Hospital, Scarritt in 1892, is the Medical Department of Creighton B ana 
and St. Margaret's hospitals, the Children’s Home, St. Joseph's has a faculty of 32 professors and 8 associates, lecturers and assist- 
Orphan Asylum. and the college dispensary obstetric depart- its, a total of 40. The clinical facilities are hase of St. Joseph's 
ment. dy means of lectures, recitatons, dem tal. containing 300 beds and having a clinical amphitheater 
onstrations and labora ork and clinics. The is a with it; St. Bernard's Hospital, with 256 beds; 
ber of Association of American Medical — U The college County Hospital. terian and Mercy tals, and the col 
building, which has been recently enlarged, mple ; the material is abundant and varied a 
or rs seven mon * was completed in 
The total for each of the first two vears are $80, for the third — lecture: om, cal 
, $85 for the fourth year. The Dean is Dr. Sam C. In the met of instruction, including clinical. “didactic and labor 
ryant Bldg. total n of students in work, special emphasis is practical w The course 
1903-4 234: grad 67. twenty fourth begins study cmbraces qn and one-half months each. 
MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL hool was in each we 2» 
1 s the Kansas Ci Col of M and of BRidg. Total number ts registered in 1 4 was 
RR 3h 3 graduates, 27, The twelfth opens Sept. 22. 1904, and 
present name. Its faculty embraces 4 total of 52. Clinical facili. closes May 1, 1905. 
are furn the ty, in common Lincoln. 
by the medical col ry. rue cov- 
ers four years of six months each. The fees are: For the first Lixcotn CoLiecs.—Eclectic. 
$70: second, $65 $55, and $75 for rth year 1889, has a faculty of 28. The requirements for are 


Ecincric Mepicat was in 1808. erte year, oF 
haa 22 Fe $70 each year, with a graduation fee ot ny. ‘Total mber of students for 1903-4 was 83; 
a 
$15. ‘The Dean is Theodore Doyle. Total students for 1903-4 next 1, 1904, and ends May 10, 1905. 
was 60; tes, 16. The next session begins Sept 5, 1904, and NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ends 21, 1 
Columbia. New population 411,588, contains one medical 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE college, located in Hanover, population 1884. 
r department was at Columbia in 1872. 
faculty includes 11 rs, assistants, leetu etc., a Hanover. 
total of 33. Clinical facilities are — — by the Parker Memorial 
State Hospital. A new $40,000 building for the medical labora- DartMoutH MepicaL ScHooL.—This is yg 
clal emphasis is laid on t ugh training in the scientific made up of 14 p and 5 instructors, 19 in all. The 
which constitute the foundation of ine. Four years’ course, Hitchcock Memorial Hospital. a cottage hospital of 36 beds, supplies 
nine months each, carefully graded. The university offers also 4 the clinical material. ———— for admission must possess an 
combined course six conf in both arts and education at least equivalent to graduation from a registered. 
medicine. rements are a diploma from a school. The laboratories afford facilities for work. 
school, or the full equivalent for tul course covers four years of thirty-two weeks each. Fees: $125 
the on i fee of $10 each year, and small year Dean is illiam T. Smith. The total number 
— The is Dr. cAlester Total regis- of students registered for 1 4 was G8: graduates, 18. The work 
tration students for 1903 4 was 8: 0. The next for the first and second rs begins with that of the academic 
session opens Sept. 12, 1904, and closes June 7. 1905. pestpent, commences Pe, June 24. 1 
Ex Gworrn Col. Tals was organized in 1 and 
40 beds: the State H tal, No. 2, which is open to the students r rr 
ance a week, a g oy yt! rn clinical material. leges. Seven these, College ysicians and Surgeons 
Appl for admiss! ust certificat examination 
College New York Homeopathic Medica 
nal to one rs on. 
Iding rnlahen ample la tory 2 — facilities. tal, New York M Col 


a graded course four years of seven for Women, Eclectic Medical College of the City of New York. 
months cach. The few ate about each for the first three Cornell University Medical College and the University and 


for 1008-4 wae Ii: graduates, 19. The nest ses. Bellevue Hospital Medical College, are located in New York 
Sept. 1. 1904, and closes City, population 3,437,202. This city, with its hospitals and 
—This school was abundant material. Board and 
Met and Joseph ta te Hospital, No. 2. and lodging can be obtained for from $5 to $7 a week. 


hodist hosp! 8 N 
the City and County ‘hespitals’ are An Albany Medical College is in Albany, a city of 100,000 people, 
ments for admi „ where board and room can be had for from $4 to $5 a week. 
four ot seven onthe each. Fees: Pirst year, $55 The University of Buffalo Medical Department is situated in 


2 A. Total enrolment for 1 72; 3. 
he begins 15, 1904, and will end Een 15 1905. tained for from $3.50 to $5 per week. 
me 1 * The College of Medicine, Syracuse University, is in Syra- 
cuse, a city with 108,374 inhabitants. Board and lodging can 
Nebraska, population 1,066,300, has three medical colleges: be obtained for from $3.50 a week upward. 
‘The University of Nebraska College of Medicine and John A. The laws of the state of New York require of the 
Creighton Medical College of Omaha (population 102,555); student of medicine a preliminary education equivalent to that 
and Lincoln Medical College, at Lincoln (population 40,169). obtainable in a four years’ course in any of the public high 
Board and lodging can be obtained for from $3 to $5 a week. schools recognized by the regents as maintaining a satisfactory 
Omaha. standard. On proof of at least this amount of education, a 
* medical · student certificate will be issued by the state authori- 
in 1880 the Ousha ‘Medical College. in 1002 ties, Certain medical schools of the state have additions 
— Of Medicine of the University of Ne.  Tequirements. 
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Missouri Pacific and Douglas hos- braska. 
R. and on the — 
course is graded ‘he classes in p1 work are n 
ee graduates 20. The next session opens Sept. I. of which this college is a member. The course of study covers four 
11 
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1. ‘The College of Physicians and Surgeons requires med The building. 


ical stu*ent certificate. iasued on the attendance of at least „ college. is Carnegie five-story etrec 
one year’s course of study in a college or scientific school reg- gation, 453 with the other two large college buildings, affords good 
intaining a satisfactory standard boratory and lecture room facilit A new six st 
istered by the Regents as ma ng ; the laboratory building has just been — * ee t m. 
covers rou 
(or the equivalent) or a certificate of the college entrance ex- — — e 3 22 < ae at 1— „ e alen 


amination board covering 15 points, each point being the ten and didactic teaching, is emphasized to the ereatent 
equivalent of a course of five periods weekly throughout the 2 Fees: First year, n ore Se 
academic year. registration for 1903-4 was 368: graduat : 

2. Cornell University Medical College requires Regents’ session opens Sept. 29, 1904, and closes June 9. 
counts; in algebra 4 counts, plane geometry 4, elementary New York Mepica Hosrira 
United States history and eivies 2, second year or lecturers. ving 71 vi fa, ait ower H pital. adjote- 
equivalent 8, second year Latin or the first four books M , 1 24 ge 
Caesar's Commentaries, or first year Latin and first year Bad the Laura Pranklin Free Hospital York Sohne also furnish 
German or French or Spanish 8, making a total of 26 counts, ¢linical_ facilities. | The course covers, four years of seven months 
with add tional counts aggregating 48 counts. fourth year. Th M. 

— ing Bt Total stedents — 1903-4 was 118; graduates. 

3. University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College re 28. The next session begins Oct. 5. 1904, and ends May 11, 1908. 
quires u iconditional matriculation with a medical-student cer New Youn aim 

4. Th» College of Medicine, Syracuse University, requires  Coifege hospital and dispensary, the Memorial Hospital for Women. 
2. and in organic chemistry 2. with 36 additional, aggregating twenty-six. weeks each. Fees: First year. $155; second, $185 


ees: 135 ; 
48 counts. 2 fourth is Dr. M. 
e Brown, . Sis Total rat or 1903-4 was 33; 
New York City. uates, 5. The next session opens (Oct. 3. 1904, and closes 
CoLLecre of Prysicians AND ScrGroxns.—This school was — 
in 1807. ond its present relation, that of Medical rtment of Ec.Lectic COLLEGE OF THE Cry New 
umbia University, was assumed in 1860. The faculty embraces was organized In 1865, and has a faculty of — and i and 1 
and 85 demonstrators, instructors, etc., a total of lecturers, demonstrators, etc. 14 in all. 7 oot 
1 The Vanderbilt Clinic. where 44.378 patients were trea Beachonian Dispensary, Man and — als and 
he year 1903. and which is equipped with ali modern ap- * an — supply eines nn The w 
‘Hances for the study and treatment of disease, and Sloane Ma yea nths each. The total fees: Pirat“ ite $125: 2 
ty containing — offer exclusive clinical advan- gad. 2158: third, 92125. and $155 for the fourth year. Dean Is 
t students Beside these, Roosevelt Hos Dr. George W. kowitz. registration for 1903-4 was 95: 
1, containt ons — Vork Hospital, 150 beds: 8. The next session opens Sept. 28, 1904, closes 
Hevue, 900 „: Presbyterian, 350 beds: St. Luke's, 225 beds: Gen- 1905. This school is a eae at of the National . . 
eral Memorial, 100 beds, and New York Foundling hos hospitals. to. of Eclectic Medical Colleges. 
r = the Fve and Far Institute. . Willard 
and Reception hospitals, 200 beds; Babies’ Hospital 30 beds: a 
Mary’ 1 ee Hospital for 2 120 beds. the Hospital 
Ruptured and Crippled, 250 beds. all offer free clinical teach- ALBANY MEDICAL was 8 1838. 
tog, to of this ‘school. The laboratories, lecture rooms and in 1873 it it its preweat “relations, Depart- 
amphitheaters are ample * ulpment and accommodation: ment of Union Univers faculty is — of 15 profes- 
1 provisions are made to p each student thoroughly in sors and 47 lecturers, ~ ors and assistants, a total of 62. Al 
each of the laboratories and 4 — * the work individual. The bany. St. Peter's, Child's and ‘County hospitals, South End 
work is graded. covering four years of clght months each. The sary, Eye and Ear Infirmary and the Albany Hospital for Incura- 
Acting Dean is Dr. John G. Curtis. total fees for the first dies, also the free dispensaries connected with each, are open to 
r are $255: for the second and third, $250, and $275 for the students for clinical study. 2 curriculum embraces graded work 
h year. Total registration for 1903-4 was 691: tes, for four years of seven and one-half months each. Teaching is car- 
178. The next seasion begins Sept. 28, 1904, and ends June 14,1905. ried 4 n the 1 clinics and lecture rooms. Examina. 
1858 re hel a year in = sub 3 Third year. 
110, and $130 for each other n is Dr. Samuel B. 
hee a faculty, tong island Colleg “containing 800 Ward. | Total registration for was 1737 73 graduates, 
a 8 exe con 
connected with a four-story maternity hospital; Polhemus anneal 27. 1004. May 
al Clinic, — Hoagland Laboratory. completely equipped Buffalo. 
with the most m apparatus. are all a part of the college. 
Aude the clinical facilities furnished by these. members of fac. University or BurraLo Mrvicat was organ 
ulty attend at Kings County, St. Luke's, Brooklyn, Norwegian. ——4 1 1846 and has 22 we — 2 up of 48 professors — 31 as- 
Hamseburg, Methodist Episcopal and the Brooklyn Rye and Ear lecturers. otal of Buffalo General H J. 
itals, where the students are offered unities for clinical Hospital of the Sisters’ of Charity. Erie County and German hospi 
Many of these also 1 out-patient departments, thus tals and the German Deaconess’ Hospital supply ample clinical ma 
permitting AI tudents attend 1 to cases. Bed- terial for study. A college disnensary. recently organized, is also 
side instruction is also given in nthe wa The course covers four of value in practical work. The buildings and hospitals are well 
years ot thirty week ea rad z year, 195; second, $200; pped for clinical and laboratory work. ide instruction 
$160, and $195 * the fourt yea az is Dr. insisted on and the senior students are porenttted to assist in 
. Raymond. Total registration, “1903-4 was : 1 cs ae of the 
aates, 47. The forty-seventh session opens Oct. 1, 1904. and e elation of American Medical Colleges. The con covers four years 
June 2. 1905. The summer session has been 1 owing to of seven months each. The tuition l is $125 cach 2 year; this does not 
UNiversiry Mepical Con This department of 
Cornell University was established in 1898. The faculty is com The “ftv ninth opens Sept. 26, 1904. and closes May 2, 1905. 
posed of 39 professors and 106 instructors and assistants. a total Syracuse. 
of 145. The City Hospital. having 1.000 beds; Bellevue Hospital. 
New York Hospital. Presbyterian. Willard Parker and R or Mepicine, Syracuse Universitry.—This school was 
with 200 beds: New York Skin and Cancer: St. Francis. having a organized in 1872 as the Medical rtment of Syracuse Univer- 
ity of 220 beds: St. Vincent's. with 20 beds: the Manhattan sity. The faculty is composed of 16 professors and 33 lecturers, 
a Infirmary. in addition to a large col d J ructors, etc. all 49. Clinical facilities are furn 
furnish the clinica) resources: the material is abundant and va J ‘s Hospital. with a capacity of 200 Hospital of 
The fi are taken at New or at the House Sh cuse Hospital for 
Ithaca. and the work is devoted to the fundamental scientific sub Ch spensary County Orphan Asylum. and t 
last two years a t mostiy In practical and clinical Ar a miphitheaters are la 
work and the hospita! advantages are utilized. Homie Labora. wel weil equipped. a 1 — the of Amer 
tory. a five-story modern bullding. is well equipped and supplies rriculum embraces a four ‘ 
ample practical iaboratory facilities required in the advanced work graded course t gy makin a school year. The total 
“The essen — of is of the each the four years are $130. The 2 The Dean is Dr. 
classes 0 e several years into small sections.’ : rat year. Didama, na St. Total number udents registered 
£190: second and third. $180 each. and $200 for the 12 . 1903-4 was 131; graduates, 31. The next season opens Oct. 4. 
The Deen & De. Pos. “Total resistration for nnd clases 1905. 
was 360: tes. 55. The next session opens Sept. 28. 1904. 
and closes ead = 1908. NORTH CAROLINA. 


UNIVERSITY Hosrrra. MEpica. — Tale 


department of the New Tork University. and wee foonded in North Carolina, population 1,893,810, has four medical 
nn 0 e New 10 nivers edica lege. 

ganized in 1841 and the Rellevae Hospital, Medical College. organ. vn.  S¢hools which grant degrees and one which gives only the first 

heepitais of the Workhouse and Almahouse, Me nhattan’ Hos the is located at — Hill 

nan ne rker and Reception hospitals. River (populat 099 at Raleigh (popula 3.843). The 

St. Luke's, Vincent's. Gene General” Memorlal. resbv- Leonard School of Medicine is at Raleigh. The North Carolin: 


Harlem. . iy Ayah Medical College is located at Davidson (population 904). 
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Ta ner 


and at Charlotte (population 18,000). Wake Forest School ef 
Medicine is at Wake Forest (population 823). 


Chapel Hill and Raleigh. 


Universiry of Norra Mepicat DerartMent.—-This 
school was organized in 1891, and formerly gave eonly the wo > week of 
the first 2 college years at 8 Hill. in 1 was 


de conferred and the faculty in the 1 — school of medicine 
umbers 29. It is ° L of the Association of American Medi- 
mber of students enrolled in 1903-4 was 72; 
r and 


Raleigh. 
ARD ScHOOL OF Merpicine.—Colored. 
estabi in 1 


f cours ite 1 ted 

fees for en ear are an 8 adop 

al board and nd room ¢ week. the Dean is 5 
enroiment lor 1908-2 was 125; 21. 

session opens Oct. 1 1904. and closes April 14, 1905. 


Davidson and — 


— ee CAL — This 

. and has culty of 21. te -y 

rlotte supplies fy clinical facilities course 
of eight months eac r at yy 
8 rs, $85 —_ and $100 for t 8 ear. 

is Dr. J. Mon of Davidson : 1. ison, 

Dean of the Faculty. The for 1903-4 
10 17. The next on begins Sept. 7, 1904, and closes 


— 


Wake Forest. 


Wake Forest School or Mepicine.—-This school was organized 
1902. It only ~ the first two years of the medical course. 

annual course exten ever nine months. The school is a 
member of the Association of American Medical Colleges. It has a 


8 of 10. and last year enrolled 18 students. The fees are 
a year. The ia Prederick, Cooke. The next session 
opens Aug. 27, 1904, and closes May 25, 1 
OHIO. 


Ohio, population 4,157,545, has ten medical colleges. Four of 
these, the Medical College of Ohio, Eclectic Medical Institute, 
Miami Medical College, and Pulte Medical College are located in 
Cincinnati, a city of 325,902 inhabitants. The clinical advan- 
tages of Cincinnati are 2 beside many smaller hospitals, 
the Cincinnatj Hospital is open to the students for study. 
Board can be procured in Cincinnati for from $3 to $5 per week. 
The Laura Memorial Woman's Medical College has ceased to 
exist. 


Cleveland, population 381,768, contains three medical schools: 
Western Reserve University Medical College, Cleveland College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and the Cleveland Homeopathic 
Medical College. The City Hospital, with 275 beds, is used in 
common by them for clinical study. Board and lodging can be 
had for from $2.50 to $5 a week. 

Columbus, population 125,560, contains two: Starling Medi- 
eal College and Ohio Medical University. Board and lodging 
cost from $2.50 to 85 per week. 

Toledo, with 131,822 people, has one medical school: Toledo 
Medical College. It has good clinical advantages. Board and 
room can be had for from $3 to $5 a week. 

The laws of Ohio require that in order to practice medicine in 
this state, any student not possessing a diploma or certificate 
showing that he is possessed of the educational advantages re- 
quired, must pass a satisfactory examination, under the direc- 
tion of the State Board of Medical Registration and Examina- 
tion, in the following subjects: Foreign languages—Two years 
of the Latin language. English—English literature, com posi- 
tion and rhetoric. History—United States history and civics, 
with reference to the constitutional phases of American history. 
Mathematics—Algebra through equations and plane geometry. 
Science—Botany or zoology ; pr tng i or chemistry, and 
physics. This is the standard adopted by all the medical col- 
leges in the state. 

Cincinnati. 
Col or On10.—This is the M 


Hospital, 


t of 


ized in 
100 “beds; Cincinnati fence 
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with 550 beds, and a well 123 
ileal facilities. The buildings supply a la tory and lecture- 
room space, and their equipment is The course of is 
t months each. This school is 

Medical Coll The 


Conner, Cincinnati. 
Sept. 28. 1904, and ends June 1, 1 
MIAMI MrptcaL nan. This school was organized in 1852. 
and has a faculty of 23 professors 4 urers 
tors, a total of 47. The clinical facilities are furnished by the 


Cincinnati Hospital and a college dispensary. The Presbyterian 
Hospital, with the Laura Memorial Dispensary, A 
clinical ‘department of the college. The undercraduates of the 


Laura . — 4 will continue their studies in the Miami 
This coll 


e 3 embraces a four-year graded 


for each year, 1 a graduation 
IL. Thomas. 792 F St. 
143: The nex 
and 1 April 2 
Mepica. —— 1. — II thie. This was organized in 
has a teaching force of professors and 14 assistants. 
Pulte Hospital, Cincinnati Hospital, Bethesda Hospital. 
Home of the Friendless and Foundlings, and a —y A, 
supp! —- oo, The curricnium covers four rs of seven 
year, i for t poll ‘and third. 
$75 each, and $100 f the fourt The Dean je Dr. Charles 
alton. Total — q for 1908-4 was 22; re 
next session opens Sept. 27, 1904, and closes 
Cleveland. 


course of eight months eac otal fees are. for the first year. 
130; for the nd third 1255 and $150 for the fourth year. 

Dean is Dr. J. C. Olive 8 Elm St. The total registration 
for 1903-4 was 99; 8 27. The next session opens Oct. 1, 
1904, — closes June 1, 1908. 

c MEpicaL Thi school, organized in 1845. 
has a faculty of bers on Hospital, Cincinnati Hos 
pital, and a college dispensa 1 A clinical material. It is a 
member of the National Confederation of Eclectic Medical Colleges. 
— course covers four years of thirt The f are 

la 


rol 
ns Sept. 19, 1 


Tun CLEVELAND Cotta or PHYSICIANS AND 


essors, 36 lec 22 assistants, instr — in all. 
— Cae 1 Cc leveland City a 
lar clinical teaching. St. Alexis, St 

John's and N. Clair hospitals are utilized for extra mural clinics. 
8 school is a member of the Associat of rican Medical 
Colleges. The school ts BP The total annual fees are 
The 1 * four years of eight months each. The 

n is Dr. St. Total enrolment for 
next term opens Sept. 21. 


RESERVE Mroical. ColLrar— The Medica! 
Department was organized in 1843. Its. teaching faculty includes 


5 
50 beds; City Hospital, with 250 beds; St. 
lome of Maternity. with the, d 
hospitals. The labor 


research work. 


is a member of the Assoclat 
curriculum embraces four of eight each. 
— 1 of a + work 2 required for admission to ae year 797 


medica The t 
is Dr. b. 1. une, O78 Prospect t. Total en — 
was 89; gradua 31. The next session begins Oct. 1, 
— 15. 1905. 
HomporatHic MepicaL Colman. This 
idation of Cleveland University of 3 of Med. 
lege, . the f in- 


The 
for 1903-4 
1904, and 


ege in the United States. The facult includes 3 
and 7 41 adjuncts, lecturers, etc.. 73 in all. The clinical” facilities 
are obtained m the C) Hospital, 


eve Homeopathic 
land City Hospital, the Cleveland — rr and a col 
ry. course embraces * of thi 2 9100 weeks en 
First year, 


Fees: $110; second and t 05 each, “and 
$125 for the fourth year. The n is Dr. Gaius ones. Total 
number of students registered. 1903-4, was 85 tes, 25. The 
on opens Sept. 18, 1904, and e 1905. 
Columbus. 

Ont Mepicat Untverstry —This school ized in 1890. 
ene has a 1 essors, 6 instructors, 5 assistants and 
884 trators, ‘Hospital — Hospital, State H 

o Peniten a An r 
material for 14 This schoo! is 1 of the Asso- 
elation of — Colleges. The course is four years of 

vear. wes : second year. $1 third 
100, rr $110 for the fourth The is 


* n . 
Waters. Total students for 1903- — 168: graduates, 41. 
next session begins Sept. 20, 1994, and ends May 4, 1905. 


ARLING MEDICAL COLLEGE. my — wes 1 in = 


and 
clates, te., a 1, - of St. 
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July 1. 1908: $100 each year for those who have matriculated 
prior to July 1, 1903. in addition there is a matriculation fee 
of $5, payable but once, and a graduation fee of $25. Total regis 
tration of students for 1903-4 was 145; graduates, 46. The Dean 
_ 8 be bad for from $84 to N per college year. The Presi- 
dent is Dr. F. P. Venable, Chapel Hill. The next session will begin 
Sept. 5, 
Lnox This Gopartment of Medical Coll 
Shaw the American Baptist 
Home on y to train colo 8 ts of medicine. It has 
a faculty of 11. A free hospital and dispensary supply — 
Ulre- 
total 
ames 
Next 
— 
Ss. — This 
school was organized in 1863 as Charity Hospital Medical College. 
: became the Medical Department of Wooster University in 1869, and 
; the Medical Department of the Ohio Wesleyan University in 1896. 
of 145 Clinical facilities are offered students of this school by 
Lakesid 1. — 
about 1 Hospital. 
with 2: ispensary 
service y chairs 
are endowed. the teachers devoting their entire time to teaching 
and ES The new clirical laberatory has recently been 
RT 
Nele Hospital, w su t 
le Hospital, St. Anth and coli 
u al. St. Anthony a a college ry are 
. with or clinical study. This college is a member of the Asso 
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of “Pere. $100 per yes 
Dean is Dr 2 or 1903-4 was ; 
session opens — 18. 1904. and ek 
Toledo. 
TOLEDO —The 
and in 1 me the Medical 1 t of Toledo Universi 
It has a faculty of 1 rof 1 lecturers — assistants, 
all 36. Tol Hospital, St. Vincent's and Robinwood H 
Lucas County Infirmary Hospital, Toledo capital for the Insane, 
and a free pensa supply clinical facilities. ‘This college is a 
member of the Association of American Medical Colleges. e cur- 
riculum embraces four years of eight months each. The fees — 
75 for each year, with a matricelation | fee of 8 „ „ 
The Secretary is Dr. Part L. Myers, ies Frank 
enrolment for 1903-4 
opens Sept. 22, 1904, and closes ay 10, 1905. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma, population 398,331, has only one medical school, 
which is located at Norman, a city of about 3,682 inhabitants. 


Norman. 
or Mepicrnt, TNIvers or OKLaHoMA.—-This school, 
in 1903, — Galp the first two years of the 
regular medical — 4 h course ng over a period of nine 


9. Dr. 
H. Van Vieet; the trar, Roy Hadsell. The next session be 
gins Sept. 13, 1904. and ends June 10, 1905. 


OREGON. 

Oregon, population 413,536, has two medical colleges: Medi- 
cal Department Willamette University, located in Salem, a city 
of 10,000 people, and University of Oregon Medical Department, 
in Portland, a city of about 125,000 population. Board and 
lodging may be obtained in Salem for from $3 to $5 per week, 
and in Portland for from $4 to $6. 


Salem. 


4 — 


teal facilities tor at udy are supp! Hospital, and a col- 
is school is a member of th lation of 

American Medical Colleges course embraces four years’ w 

months each, Fees: First year, $110; second, $100; third, $75. 
and $50 or the fourth year. Dean is Dr. W. H. Byrd. 
enrolment for 1903-4 was 42: nd The next session be- 
gins Oct. 1, 1004. and ends March 

Portland. 


UsIversity or Ouraon MepicaL DerartTMENT.—This department 
ce =e Sa was organized in 1887 and has a 
14 professors and 14 ee lecturers, etc.. a total of 
neen 


cou 

ears of seven mont : rst year, $ 4 sec- 
$137 50: third, $107.50, ‘ena for the fourth, $57.50. The Dean 
is Dr. Simeon E. Josephi, Portland. Total number of students for 


1903-4 was 96; 17. 
1904, and closes pril 16, 1905. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania, population 6,302,115, has seven medical col- 
leges. Of these Philadelphia, having a population of 1,293,697, 
contains six, as follows: University of Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Medicine, Jefferson Medical College, Hahnemann Medi- 
cal College, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, and Temple College Depart- 
ment of Medicine. The clinical facilities of Philadelphia 
present abundant and varied material for study. Beside the 
individual hospitals connected with each of the schools the 
charity hospitals are open to all the students in common. 
Board and lodging costs from 84 a week upward. 

The other school, Western Pennsylvania Medical College, is 
situated in Pittsburg, a city of 321,616 people. The cost of 
board and lodging is from $4 to $6 a week. 

A preliminary examination is required of all applicants for 
a license to practice medicine or surgery in the state. This 
examination is held at stated intervals by the state examiners, 
and includes: (a) English composition, grammar and rhetoric; 
(b) mathematics, covering algebra and plane geometry; (c) 
elementary physics; (d) United States history, and (e) Latin 
equivalent to a year's study. On passing a successful exam- 
ination a medical student certificate is issued to the applicant. 
This certificate will admit the possessor to matriculation in any 
medical college in the state. 


Philadelphia. 


Un OF PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT or MEDICINe.— 
is the first medical 1 in this count . paving been 
ee a: in 1765 as the Medi 5 Department of the College Phil- 
Coll of th “University of was — 
0 
ized. in 1791, it became De 12 


t 122. 
clinical material is “furnished Hospital, 
300 beds, ch treats over 14, ases ally : niversity Ma 
ternit Pavillion, with 50 beds; Philadelphia. “Hospital. containi 
1000 beds : Pennsylvania, Children's and the Southeastern Hosp! 
and Dispensary 1 attention is paid to bedside instruction 
and to thoro roughly ractical work. Applicants for admission must 
— Ln of the education ulred to enter the academic 


of the — 22 The Idings known as Medical 
Hall, "Medical Laboratory Building, the Laboratory of H „ the 
Labo of Pathology, Physiology and Pharmacology, the Wis 
tar —— of Anatomy. and the Wm. Pepper Clinica a 
supply excellent laboratory and lecture-room facilities and are 
cou udy for four years of nine the 
The total fees for each year are $200. with a matriculation 
fee of $5 for the first r. Dr. 
Total enrolment for 1 4 was 472: nates, 96. The next ses- 
sion opens Sept. 30, 1994, and closes” une 21, 1905. 


JEFFERSON 2 COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA.—This school was 
organized in 1825, and has a faculty of 28 professors and 81 lectur- 
ers, demonstrators, ctc., a total of 109. Jefferson Hospital. together 
with its Maternity Department. are used 3 dy students of 
ns 


Dean total n students 
for was 732 : 165. The next — opens Sept. 
26, 1 and closes 


van oF school 

was organized in 1881 and hak a 1 pee up of 27 

and 55 assistants. lecturers, etc.. 82 in rtunities for clin- 

leal study are offered exclusively to 1 this school by the 
co Chiru 1 pital. with 125 — nd 1 and 


In sch 

the following are Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. German, 
Samaritan. St. Josep St. Agnes’. St. Mary's. Methodist 
end the Philadeiphin . hospitals. This sc 1 is a member 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges. With's ew labora- 
tories. lecture rooms. a modern hospital and fine clinical “amphithea. 
ter, this college is amety provided ard the equloment is 

work embraces four years of eight months each. 41 $150 per 
annum: matriculation, $5, W — The 
Egbert. Total enrolment. 1903- 414 greduntes, 70. The 
next session opens Sept. 28, 1904, iol 4 will close M May 28, 1905. 


Woman’s Mepicat Col nn or PENNSYLVANIA.—This school was 


organized in 1850, and has a faculty of professors and 38 as- 
sistants, lec alk 48. C inical facilities ex- 


0 
« 
those 
0 


sociat of Medical Colleges. The lecture room 
— ts The e urriculum covers four 
onths each. Fees: First pene. $140: second, ; third, 
3.50, $100.50 the The Clara 
arshall. Total enrol 1 
fty-fifth session begins — 21. 1004. Ry will end 1 


HAHNEMANN Mepicat AND 

This was organized in 1848 and has a me of 16 

40 lecturers. instructors. te., in all 56. Ha u 0 o- 
tal and Pennsylvania Hospital furnish material = clinical work. 


collegiate Committee of the American Institute of Homeopathy. 
The work covers four years of thirty-two weeks each. Fees: For 
each year, $150: matriculation. $5. Total number of students for 
903-4 was 201: graduates. 69. The Dean Dr. Charles M. 
— Sept. 26,1904, and will end May 
24, 1905. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE TEMPLE — This 

ment was organ A in feet. ons has a 1 of 18 professors 


Pittsburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL CoLLece.—This is the Medical 
Department of the Western University of Pennsylvania, and 
organined in 18864. The facul of 38 and 
assoc 0 


| rman. | | hospitals. The 
course of study covers graded work of four years of eight months 
each. The laboratories are large and well equipped. a new five- 
story laboratory building having recently been added: the lecture 
roome and amphitheaters are also * A new fireproof hospital 
is now building. to cost 830.000, to be finished in 1905. The tul- 

MEDICAL Uswrnstrr.— The school 

350 beds, respectively, furnish good material for clinical study. 

The requirements for admission are those of the Association of 

American Medical Colleges, but the members of the faculty do not 

hold examinations for entrance. The college building is modern and 

— 

2 og-in (ha 1 1141 11 
noon and evening, and the course extends over five vears of nine 
months each. The fees are $125 per year. The Dean is Dr. I. New- 
ton Snively. The enrolment for 1903-4 was 63: graduates. 2. The 
rext session begins Sept. 14, 1904, and ends June 15, 1905. 

Reineman Maternity “tos Mercy. South Side. Passavant and 
St. John’s hospitals. This school is a member of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. The course of study embraces graded 
work for four years of nine months each. Special attention is given 
to practical bedside work. The total fees are $150 for each 1 
The Dean is Dr. J. C. Lange. Total enrolment for 1903-4 was 350: 
qrasentes, St. The next session begins Oct. 1. 1904, and will close 
une, 


00 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


South Carolina, population 1,340,316, has one medical col- 
lege, situated in Charleston, a city of 55,807 people. Board 
and room can be obtained for from $12 to $16 a month. 


Charleston. 


MEDICAL F THE or Sourn CaRoLina.—This 
onnded in 1 The faculty is made 9 professors and 
13 in al The — facilities are those of- 
fered by the City Hospita u 1 and medical 
instruction is given. / 


The 
tal fees for each of the first two years are $100, and 1775 each for 
me oe te The Dean la Dr. Francis L. Parker. Total enrolment 
for 1008-4 was 91: praduates, 25. The next session opens Oct. 1, 


1904, and 
TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee, population 2,020,616, has twelve medical colleges. 
Of these the Medical Department of the University of Nash- 
ville, Vanderbilt University Medical Department, University of 
Tennessee Medical Department, Meharry Medical College and 
Southwestern Presbyterian University Medical are 
situated in Nashville, a city with a populuation of 80,865. The 
City Hospital, containing 100 beds, is used by all the schools in 
common for clinical study. Board and lodging cost from $3 to 
#4 a week. 

Knoxville, population 32,637, contains two colleges, Tennessee 
Medical College and Knoxville Medical College. The cost of 
room and board in that city is from $2.50 to $4 a week. 

Chattanooga Medical College and Chat National Med 
ical College are situated in Chattanooga, city of 30,154 people. 
Board and lodging cost there from $2 a week upward. 


tained for from $3 to $4 a week. 
_ The University of West Tennessee is in Jackson, whose pop 
ulation is 15,000. 

The other school, the Sewanee Medical College, is located at 
Sewanee, a mountain town of 1,200 people. 

Nashville. 

NIVRRSITY OF NASHVILLE 

ished 


in 1850, bas a faculty of 18 
in all 27. This 
Col Association. 


Devart MEXT.—-This 


if 


25 
al 


i 


NIVBRSITY OF Esser MevicsL DerarRtTM MENT. 
in 1878 as Medical Col 
assumed . The facuilt 
Ste., 2 
mem 
ch of the and 
or ea ree are q 

students: · tes, 30. 
next session begins * 1004. and ends April, 1908 
MEHARRY MEDICAL 
ized in as the 
Walden University, “ 
of the 80 an 


aducation.” essors and 11 in- 
atructors, rm, e 21 in all. em a 
four-year six months to the The total fees for 
for the fourth year. 
* is Dr. G. W. 1903-4 


for 1 
: graduates, 57. rhe 1. 1 
28 ends March 1. 1905. 


This department was established year ago. Df 1. 
is Dean. and a 1 mem of the 
te that nothing will ever te done” 
Knoxville. 
was 


* MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Jour. A. M. A. 


This school is a mem 
Association, The curriculam 


material for of clinical cases. 
Of the Bouthern Medical Cai ollege 
graded work 


n olow 
of Knoxville “College 


. 1904, and closes 30. 1 
Chattanooga. 
CHATTANOOGA Mrpicat. Co..ecr.—This is the Medical 
ment of 1 University, and was nised in 1 
ulty consists of 10 professors and 18 instructors, 
28. ciinical facilities 


Ba rlanger ital, a coun 
— clinic maintained in the college buildi 


h session. The t 
—1 facilities of the lestitation by the e 
fou d st or 


r-story building of brick an one for the depa 
a n m and elaborate equipment 

has been instal The Dean is Dr. E. C to 
session of 1903-4 was 164, of w 
annual term opens Oct. 6. 1904, ends about 


CHATTANOUGA NATIONAL Mepicat This was 
n a tea hing force of 19. The course 
covers four co of seven and a if months each. The — fees 
Haigle E 1908-4 was 8: By begins Sept. 4. 1 
r. . sess 904, and 
ends April 28. 1908 


Muurnis Hosrrral. 1 -~This school, 

1878, has a faculty of 1 and 18 assistants, ta. bealde 
Excellent ddr facilities are furnished by 

ty H ital, Presbyterian Hospital, St. J * 

The our years 


the la ter being iocat 
course includes graded work for fou 
153. 4 
1904, and close April 30, 1905. 
Jackson. 


MepicaL DEPARTMENT oF THE 11 or West TEexnx 


E 
ge 


23 
5 
2 

225 


3 


Texas, population 3,048,710, has eight medical 
University of Texas Department of Medicine is located at Gal 
veston, a city of 37,789 inhabitants. 


city is from $12 to $15 a month. 

The Baylor University Colleze of Medicine, the Dallas Medi- 
cal College, the Medical Department of Southwestern Univer. 
sity and the Physio-Medical College of Texas are situated in 
Dallas, population 55,000. 

Galveston. 


UNIVERSITY Texas Mepicat 
nized in 


John Hospital, also having an outdoor depa 
and St. Mary's Infirma supply good material for clinical study. 
re proof, either certificate or 


³·¹- 
ply 
incl 
Ma on, ; annual fee, ; graduation fee .. The Sec 
—1 is Dr. 8. L. Jones. Total number of students for 1903-4 
was 87; graduates. 10. The sixteenth session begins Nov. 1, 1904. 
and closes May 23, 1905. 

P This school was estab 
nce of the Medical De 
in 1895. The teaching 

comprises x e course covers four years of six months 

each. Fees: First year. $42; second, i third, $30, and $40 

for the fourth year. The Secretary is Dr. H. M. Green. — 
diploma of graduation from some literary or scientific institution 

of learni or a certificate from some legally-constituted b 

The tar. 

rators, 

by the 

an out 

. a all materia! 

faculty desire to 

utilize. The scholastic requirements are those of the Association 

of Southern Medical Colleges, and involve a strictly graded course 

cove four years of six months each. The total fees approxi 

lly added to the 

— of another fine 

Memphis. 
Memphis Hospital Medical College is located in the growing |” 
city of Memphis, population 102,320. Good board can be ob- 

ESSER. 
The course ig four years of seven months esch. The fees are $40 
: per year; graduation, $10 extra. Registration. 1903-4, 35: grad- 
assistants. a member of the South. vates, 18. The next session opens Sept. 12, 1904. 

’ ern Medica course of study covers four Sewanee. 
{ ay of twen weeks each. The total fees for 
years ie $85. The Dean is Dr. Willlam wing 
rolment for 1 waa 301; graduates, 41. The 
gins Get. 1, 1904, and ends June 50. 1906. —_ 
Vanxpersitt University Mevicat Der — 
founded in 1874, and In 1808, when the The fees are $U5 for each 
countecine of 20 enrolment for 1900-4 was 148: graduates, 24. The thi 
— The ‘achool is sion commenced April, 1904, and will close October 
the Southern Medical TEXAS. 
years of six months each. e total 
are $105 each, and $130 for the fourth year. 
William I. Dudley. Total enrolment for 1902 3 
be procured for from $15 to $20 a month. 
The Medical Department of Fort Worth University is at Fort 
Worth, population 35,000. The cost of board and room in that 
»xamina that the ca te is 7 ntly t in Png 
: lish, including grammar, composition and rhetoric: mathematics 
through plane geometry and algebra, inciuding quadratics. and gen 
| eral history. The curriculum embraces graded work for four years 
ana omy, pa a Ee n 
medicine, rompletely —1 2 — Fees. 
: to residents of the state: First year, $50; second and third, each 
| $20, and $5 for the fourth. Non-residents of the state are 12 
1 and has a faculty of 13 professors and 7 assists 20 in . Prather Total fer 1903-4 was 125 — 
all. building with large end ‘well Taboratories has uates, 28. The next session begins Oct. 8. 1904, and ends May 31. 
: been completed. ty Genera! ! and a free dispensary sup- 1606. 


Aveust 13, 1904. 


Ft. Worth. 


MepicaL Drrauruxxr oF Fort Wortu Universtry.—This school 
was organized in 1894. and has a faculty of 15 essors and 17 
lecturers, assistants, etc., in all 42. Clinical facilities are su 

t. J ‘s Hospital, with 200 beds; the Benevolent 
: the Delia Collins’ Rescue Home, havi 
ry. school is a member 
ree covers 
years each. 
> ve $75, and $100 for the fourth year. The Dean is ‘ 
Saunders. The total enrolment for 1903-4 was 106; 2 
The next opens Oct. 1. 1904, and closes April 7. 


Dallas. 
or Mrpicine.—tThis is a new 


for the Un of t. which was organ- 
ised in 1901. In June, 1903, it beca edical 

of Baylor University at Waco. The faculty numbers 14 

and 16 assistants, total 30. rkland tal, with 90 beds; St. 
Paul's Sanitarium, Baptist Memorial —— 21 and a college dis 
pensary and hospital are utilized for clinical otudy. The course 
covers x mont school a member 


the Associat of Southern Medical — al 
each of the four years. with a matricula fee of A. 
and a graduation fee of $25. The Dean 
tion for 1903-4 was 68; gradua 
opens Oct. 1, 1904, and closes April 5, 1905. 
BELL. MepicaL CoLLece.—This school 
Dr. Arthur C. Bell, 1 


of 15. The course t over four rs of six 

months each. The requirements for lasen are t same as 

those prescribed by the Association of Southern Medical Colleges. 

Clinical instruction is given in the City Hospital, St. Paul Jank 

fees for the frst three 

are „ and or fourth year. Total registra 

1903-4. 72: graduates, 9 session begins Oct. 3. i908, 
and closes 11, 
L 


years, 
Secretary is Dr. 
1, 1904. and closes about April 1, 1905. 


scribed t Associa n 
fees are: Matriculation. $5, paid once: annual tuition, 
25. The tal cu 


for clinical teach! "st. Pa Te Ci Hospital. 

clinical teaching are: 3 ul's u 

ildren’s Woman's Home, Or 
. Child Dr * 


at 
costs from $3.50 to $5 a week. 


MEDICAL 
was 


from un when 
it was reorgan The faculty consists of 19 fessors and 23 
assistants, — etc.. in all 42. The Mary Wietcher 


and a free dispensary furnish material for clinical 

pheants for admission ust of a four-year nigh 
school course or take an examina to educa- 
tional qualifications. The laboratory and lecture-room and 
equipment are good. A new is in 


and commodlous college bull 
of construction. The course of study em 
work for four years of seven months each. The total 
of the first three years are $115 and $140 for the fourth year. 
Dean is Dr Tinkham 
and ends June 28. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


501 
upward, in Charlottesville, and from #12 to $20 a month in 
Richmond. 


NIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE.— 
nd has a faculty of 21. A free 
tal an ition to which, at 
te Jan. 1, 1905-—furnish clinical facili- 
for admission are those of the A tion 
edical Colleges. The course is f 1 nine 
Fees: First year. $110; second, $100; thi 
Total enrolment E was 164; 
opens 15. 1904, and 


38 
2 


15 
25 
2 
8 


a3 

3 

7 

48 


The eighticth session 


Richmond. 
MepicaL Cokt ron or Tais school was 
rtmen 


Depa t of Ham Sidney lege. 
in 1854 the present name was assumed. yt - is made up of 
tructors, etc.. a total of 43. Chan- 


+ 


bool 
Medical College Association. The buildings 
— laborat 


5 
17 
124 
it 
12723 
88 
12 
247 


225 
825 


University Coton or MEDICINe.—This school 
1803, and has a faculty of 19 
of Good clinical facilities are furnished 
— H tal. with a maternity department and annex. 


“3 


of thirty-three each The total feos 
The President is Dr. J. Allison Hodges : 77 


echool dogs net grant degrees, but prepares students in the first 


school is a Ber 
gins Sept. 19, 1904. and closes June 15, 1905. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin, population 2,069,042, has two medical colleges, 
the Milwaukee Medical College and Wisconsin College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. They are both situated in Milwaukee, a 
city of 300,000 people. Clinical facilities are furnished them 
in common by the County Hospital, beds, and the 


ibs 

3 


a 

edical Colleges. Ample laboratory and 
orded. course covers four years of 

125 each for the first three 
President is Dr. William 


21 


$125 for the fo 
number 


11 


ij 


ma is furnished the Memorial Hospital and the City 
Free Dispensary : ah outeide obatetric department 
pital opened Seip. andor"the contrat of tale 
loge tor clinical pi The State Penitentiary. City Almshouse 
xt session 
im 1903 
1 t of Trinity University, but this relation has been severed. _ ; — | | | 9 — 
t has a teaching aft of 9 professors and 21 lecturers and demon- Throat , containing $4 Sede’ the City Hospital City Jeli. 
strators, a total of 40. The course covers four years of six State Penitentiary, and a college disvensary. Matriculation te in 
months each. The Deun is Dr. Hugh I. McNew. Total registra’ accord with the rules of the Association of American Medical Col. 
tion for 1993-4 was 252: graduates, 25. The next session opens ieges. and of the Southern Medical College Association. to both of 
about Oct. 1, 1904, and closes about April 1, 1905. which this college — The laboratory and leeture- room 
PHYS10-MEDICAL Coll nan or TRXA8.—This college was organized and equipment are a and some of the instructors devote thelr 
in 1902. It has a faculty of 24 professors and 4 assistants, total entire time to the laboratories. The school ja 1 
28. The course is four years of twenty-six weeks each. The fees on the careful 
oe, $70; fourth culum covers four years 
ment, 1904-4, 21: no gradua oo 
The next session opens Nov. B. 
University Mic. is the 1904, and ends May 17, 
a facu 
total, 39. The course of inetrnction ts graded and covers four WEST VIRGINIA. 
Virginia, population 958,800, has one medical college, 
: the Medical Department of the West Virginia University, lo- 
cated at Morgantown, a city with 2,100 inhabitants. This 
„...... 
Presbyterian Home for Children. The Dean is Dr. John 0. Ne- Morgantown. 
Reynolds. Total registration 1903-4 was 38; graduates, 11. The 
second session opens Oct. 1, 1903, and closes April 3, 1905. West VIRoINia Univenstry Mupicat R — 
as ome year gives on years 
Texarkana. ch Each col term over nine 
Gate Crry MEDICAL Cos. nan. — The length of each course is seven 
months. The numbers 20 and assistants. Reg 
istration, 1903-4, : dnates, . The Dean is Dr. J. ; 
oo The next session begins Oct. 1. 1904, and ends May 1. 
VERMONT. 
Vermont, population 343,641, has one medical school, located 
Burlington. 
Dep yey: Milwaukee Hospital for the Insane. Board a can 
had for from $3 to $5 a week. 
Milwaukee. 
school was organized in 
and 26 lecturers, tnstruc- 
material is furnished by 
ounty hospitals. waukee Hospital for the In- 
and a college 
1905. 
was organ a facu rofessort 
Virginia, population 1,854,184, has three medical colleges, sit. and 29 associates. assistants. ete., a total of 50. St. Jooenh's Ho- 
uated in Charlottesville (population 6,449) and Richmond containing ung fer the ‘supply facilities 
(population 85,050). The clinical facilities in.Richmond are for cllatcal atudy. The school is a member of the Teedciation of 
good. Roard and room can be obtained for $18 a month, and American, Medleal Collenes. inclodes tour rears of claht months 


—— — 


$5: general oy $100 ; 
each course. 


cha for 
rn. Total enrolment for 1903-4 
begins Sept. 20. 


use a fee 

ary 
The next session 1904. 


20. 
ay 18, 1905. 


was 86; 
and ends 
CANADA. 

The Dominion of Canada, with a population of 5,335,055 
(1900) distributed through seven provinces and the Northwest 
territories, an area which reaches from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, contains only 9 medical colleges. Of these, 4 are situ- 
ated in Ontario, 4 in the province of Quebec, 2 in Nova Scotia, 
and one in Manitoba. The distinction between university and 
college in Canada is definite, namely, the latter is a teaching 
body only and has no right to grant a degree. 


London, Ontario. 
Mepicat DEPARTMENT Wrstern Universiry.—tThis school 
tricu udents rr 2 i, requiremeats of the 
— 1 Hospital 11 finteal 
su 7 nical a 

— are about ‘Foo per pose or graduation, with 

each 1 has — 100 st 

nex 


rom 10 to 20 gach year. .. The 
to May. 
Ontario. 
school had 216 students 
t during 1903-4, and graduated 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Tonox ro, Mepicat Facuury.—aAll the lectures and 


UNIVERSITY OF 


"The 


ven in the Toronto General Hospit al, Merce r Eye and Ear In 
„ Burnside Lying-in Hospital. Hospital fo for Sick Children, and 
St. Michael's Hospital. Before commencing, students who pr 

to practice in the Province of Ontario must satisfy, as to quali 
tions, the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario (Provincial 
Board), but those who desire the of the university must 00. 


taln junior matriculation standing prior to admission to the 

examination. Fees are: istration (payable once). $5; each of 

the first four years, $100; fifth year, $5« r the M.B. 

. D., each $20. Number of students tered last session, 721; 
uates, 96. The next session will commence Oct. 1. 1904. 
Medical Co! of ronto, which hes been in affiliation, was 

amalgamated with the 

Ontario MEDICAL COLLEGE Fo — This college is not 
powered to grant degrees, but it ‘qualities. students fully be os the 
faculty num 


examination in any — 
for each year is 8110, exc! 
of undergra X 


number Twenty- 
first session will open Oct. 1, 904, and cont —y ~y™ 
0 Montreal, Quebec. 


McGIL1. Fact or Mupicixe.—This college has a 
course of fou of nine months each. The facult 
and 66 total 90. The total fees 


415; — 
commence Sept. 20. 14. 

UNIVERSITY or Risuor's COLLEGE, FACULTY oF 
to the ree 0 „M. D., extends over four 
e . fees are $100, which include 1 
practical classes and material for the same. Students must, on 
entering the study of medicine, pass the e college matriculation exam. 
imation, or, if the license for the Province of Quebec is des 
that of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of that Province. 
Special facilities are offered for the practical teaching of obstetrics, 

— 2 — are obliged to take entire charge of several gc- 
couchements before being allowed — take the final examination. 
Other clinical facilities are offered in the Montreal General H 
tal, 11 — Hospital. the Western Hospital, the 
n's Hospital. During the last session t 

dents ‘numbered 70: graduates, 10. The next session will” ou 
Sept. 15, 1904. 


Quebec, P. O. 


University LAVAL, pe Mepicine.-This is the Quebec 
h of val University medical facultx. e course consists 


of four years. e fees for the entire course are from to $300, 
ng to preliminary qualifications. The matriculants are about 
100 annually, and the graduates about 20. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Faculty or or DALMorsre cou 
rs of eight months and leads to the 
and cM. — pect X must pass 
examination of the Provincial Medical Teard, a univer- 

equivalent. During last session 
4) there were 58 st ts, of whom 17 graduated. The 
Ln t session is from Sep to April 
{ ve 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


be te with the Unt. 
versity of Manitoba. and has a faculty of 21. Winnipeg General 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Jour. A. M. A. 


Hospital and St. 82 = supply ical 99 The 
fees are $400 for te students 
in 1903-4, and 15 * 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL 
COLLEGES. 


The requirements for admission to be maintained by colleges 
belonging to this Association are as follows: 

Section 1.—Each college holding membership in this Asso- 
ciation shall require of each student, before admission to its 
course of study, an examination, the minimum of which shall 
be as follows: 

1. In English, a composition on some subject of general in- 
terest. This composition must be written by the student at 
the time of the examination, and should contain at least 200 
words. It should be criticised in relation to thought, construc- 
tion, punctuation, spelling, and handwriting. 

2. In Arithmetic, such questions as will show a thorough 
knowledge of common and decimal fractions, compound num 
bers, and ratio and proportion. 

3. In Algebra, such questions as will bring out the student’s 
knowledge of the fundamental operations, factoring, and simple 
quadratic equations.- 

4. In Physics, such questions as will discover the student’s 
understanding of the elements of mechanics, hydrostatics, 
hydraulics, optics, and acoustics. 

5. In Latin, an examination on such elementary work as the 
student may offer, showing a familiarity usually attained by 
one year of study; for example, the reading of the first 15 
chapters of Caesar's Commentaries, and the translation into 
Latin of easy English sentences involving the same vocabulary. 

Sec. 2.—In place of this examination, or any part of it, col- 
leges, members of this Association, are at liberty to recognize 
the official certificates of reputable literary and scientific col- 
leges, academies, high schools, and normal schools, and also 
the medical student’s certificate issued by any state examining 
board covering the work of the foregoing entrance examination. 

Sec. 3.— Colleges, members of this Association, may allow 
students who fail in one or more branches in this entrance ex- 
amination the privilege of entering the first-year course, but 
such students shall not be allowed to begin the second course 
until the entrance requirements are satisfied. 

Sec. 4.—Colleges, members of this Assocoiation, are free to 
honor official credentials issued by medical colleges of equal 
requirements, except in the branches of study embraced in the 
last year of their own curriculum. 

Sec. 5.—Candidates for the degree of Doctor of. Medicine in 
the year 1899 and thereafter shall have attended at least four 
courses of medical instruction, each course of at least six 
months’ duration, no two courses of which shall have been in 
the same calendar year. 

Sec. 6.— Colleges, members of this sssociation, are free to 
give to students who have met the entrance requirements of 
the Association additional credit for time on the four years’ 
course as follows: (a) To students having the A.B., B.S., or 
equivalent degree from reputable literary colleges, one year 
of time; (b) To graduates and students of colleges, of homeo- 
pathic or eclectic medicine, as many years as they attended 
those colleges, provided they have met the previous require- 
ments of the Association and that they pass an examination 
in materia medica and therapeuties; (c) To graduates of 
reputable colleges of dentistry, pharmacy, and veterinary 
medicine, one year of time. 

Sec. 7.—A college not giving the whole four courses of the 
medical curriculum, and not graduating students, but otherwise 
eligible, may be admitted to membership. 

At the last meeting of this Association new regulations 
were adopted. After July 1, 1905, matriculants must have a 
diploma from a four-year high school or an equivalent educa- 
tion. Full particulars were given in Tur Jounx Al., July 25, 
page 274. 

The following colleges are members: 


Cal.; University of California Medical Department, San Francisco, 


Gemonstrations are given in the laboratories and lecture rooms of 
the University ; more than two-thirds of the instruction in the third 
and fourth years is given in the wards and in the patnotesse and 
clinical laboratories. A fifth year is now required by the Ontario y, 
‘ hospital and university fees. The 
Hospital, Royal Victoria Hospital, and Montreal Maternity —_ 
tal. Studenis, except university graduates in arts, must pass the 


AvuGust 13, 1904. 


Cal. ; Colorado School of Medicine, of Boulder. 
Colo. ; ver and Grows Coll of Medicine, M 1 Department 
of the Universit of Den er, Colo.; Yale University De- 

, New Haven, Conn.; 


XX 

rget om — rsity Medicine. yashington, D. C.: 
Iloward ‘niversity Medical Department. Washington, D. G.; Amer- 
ican ch., and 1 * 


College 1 affe and 8 rgcons, College of Medicine 
University of Illinois, Chicago; Illinois Medical College, i 
Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago; Rush M 
College (in affiliaticn with “Pe war of Chicago), 
Wayne College | Medicine, Ft. Wayne, Ind. ; 
8 Surgeons, India aapetia, Ind.: Medica 
indiana, indianapolis. Ind. ; Drake Universit 
of Medici 


ne 
Iowa. Iowa City, Keokuk ollege — lege 
ne, Keok k. lowa: Sioux City Collen of M 
Medi 188 Medical Depa 


veraity Med 

hool Medicine. Delttmore, Md. ; Woman's 

Baltimore Md: Collece of Physicians and 

Detroit College of Medicine, Detroit, Mich. ; ichigan 

Medicine and — Detroit, Mich: ; University o 

—— of Medicine and Su Ann Arbor, amline 
niversity Col! 


ege of Medicine. inneapotte Sion College of 
and 8u of the Univers! nesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Medical rtment University of Mississippi. Oxf 
Miss. University of Missouri Department of Medicine, Columbia, 
Mo. ; 10 „Kansas Mo.: University 
Medical C City, Mo.; Marion s-Beaumont Col 
of Medicine, Medica! 1 rtment St. Louls University. St . 
Mo.: St. Louts College of Phys 1 = s. St. 
A. gates edical College Department of Creighton 
University. Omaha. Neb.: University — Col edi 
Lincoln and Neb.: University of Buffalo ‘eal De- 
partment, Buffalo, N. Y.: Syracuse University Cottegs of Medi- 
cine, Syracuse. : University of North Carolina Medical De- 
ment. Raleich and Chapel Hill, N . Wake Forest Col 
1 M ake Forest. ical College of Oh 
Medical Denvartment * ‘Cincinnati. Cincinnati, Ohlo 
. Ohio: Cleveland College o y 


Miami Medical College, Cincinna 
siclans and Surgeons, Me 


versity. — Ohio: stern Reserve University 
* Col and, Ohio; Ohio Medical University, Colum 
mio: Starling "Medical lege. Columbus, Ohio: To eal 


M 

College. Toledo, Ohio: University o cat Department, 

Portiand, Ore.: Willamette U pivereity Medical Department, Salem 
: College of Vhiladelphia. 

Woman's Medical College of Penns yivania, Philadelphia, 

Western Pennsylvania Medica! College, Medica 

ern University of Pennsy leere Meha 


. Morgantown. W. 
; Wisconsin Col 


The secretary-treasurer of the Association is Dr. Fred C. 
Zapite, 1764 Lexington St., Chicago. 
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SOUTHERN MEDICAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


The requirements for admission to the freshman year are 
exacted by the colleges belonging to this association. 

Art. IV. Sec. 3. He must possess a diploma of graduation 
from some literary or scientific institution of learning, or a 
certificate from some legally constituted high school, general 
superintendent of state education, or superintendent of some 
county board of public education, attesting that he has been 
regularly examined and js possessed of at least the educational 
attainments required of first-grade teachers of public schools, 
or a certificate that he has passed the entrance examination toa 
University. A student may be given one month from the date 
of his admission to submit his certifitate of qualification, and 
if he fails to possess the requisite educational qualifications 
in one or more branches, he may matriculate and attend his 
first course of lectures, but must present the requisite certifi- 
ente before matriculating in the second course, and all tickets 
or certificates issued in such cases must have the conditions 
printed plainly on the face of each. 

A candidate for graduation (among other provisions), “must 
have attended, in a regular and reputable medical college, four 
full courses of lectures, of not less than six months (26 weeks) 
each, in four separate years, which is construed to mean that 
ne two courses shall either commence or close in the same 
calendar year—that is, between January 1 and the ensuing 
December 31.” (Art. VI, Sec. 2.) 


The following colleges are members: 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Medical Department University of Tennesesee, Nashville, 
edical Department University 2 Nashville 
Medica! Department University South, Sewanee, 
— Department Vanderbilt Nashville, Tenn. ; 
rtmen ort M M 


Fort Worth 
— College of Virginia, michmon d. Va. ennessee ollege, 
College of * — Mobile. ; Birm- 


Knoxville, Tenn. ; Medical 
ingham Medical College, Birmingham, Ala. ; Calversity ‘College of 


Medicine, Richmond, —— 
Dallas. Texas; edical University of ot Mise 


The secretary-treasurer is Dr. G. C. Savage, Nashville, Tenn. 


NATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF ECLECTIC MEDICAL 
COLLEGES. 


The following are the present minimum requirements for 
admission to colleges members of this association. 

1. Good English education, to be attested by (a) first grade 
teacher's certificate; or (b) a diploma from a graded high 
school, or literary or scientific college or university; or (e) 

examina- 


tion covering a good 
knowledge of natural history, physics and Latin. 

2. Graduates from pharmaceutical, dental, and veterinary 
colleges may be allowed one year’s time on a four-year medical 
course, only on condition that they comply with the entrance 
requirements, and pass all examinations and perform all lab- 
oratory work embraced in the course of study of the Freshman 
year. One year’s advanced standing may be given students 
with degrees from a recognized literary college. 

3. The course of instruction shall consist of a four-year 
graded course or its equivalent, as herein prescribed, including 
four sessions of six months each in four different calendar 


years. 
The following colleges are members of this confederation: 


American Medical College, St. Louls, Mo.: Bennett College of 
Eelectic Medicine and Su . Chi 111. California Medical 
College, San Francisco, Cal.; Eclectic Medica 1 Col e of the 
of New York, New York, N. *. — Medical Institute, Cin- 
cinnat!, Ohio; — ectic Medicine and Su 
Atlanta, Ga. : Lincoln, Neb.; Kansas 
eclectic Medical Uni versity, Kansas City, Mo. 


— • GEẽ— ta Sein M.D., 1009 Plum 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HOMEOPATHY. 


The minimum requirements for entrance into the freshman 
class of all homeopathic medical colleges, as adopted in 1901, 
are, with abbreviation, as follows: 

1. English Composition. Exercise on assigned theme, not 
less than 200 words. Exercise in reading. Exercise in correc- 
tion of ungrammatical sentences. 

2. Mathematics. Arithmetical exercises in (a) vulgar frac- 
tions; (b) decimals; (e) percentage; (d) proportion; (e) 
square and cube root; (f) weights and measures; (g) decimal 
system. Mensuration. (a) Definition of terms; (b) exercises 
under the more fundamental rules. 

3. Geography (general facts about North America). 

4. History. General, with particular reference to human 
progress in art, science and letters. (The examination to avoid 
exact dates and minor details.) 

5. Latin Language. (a) Grammar; (b) four books of Cesar, 
or its equivalent. 

The colleges recognized as ‘in good by this organiza- 
tion are: Hahnemann Medical College of the Pacific; Denver 
Homeopathic Medical College; Hahnemann Medical College, 
Chicago; Chicago Homeopathic Medical College; Hering Medical 
College; Homeopathic Medical Department of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Southwestern Homeopathic College; Kansas City 
Hahnemann Medical College; Southern Homeopathic Medical 
College; Boston University School of Medicine; Homeopathic 
Medical College of University of Michigan; College of Homeo- 
pathic Medicine and Surgery of University of Minnesota; 
Homeopathic Medical College of Missouri; New York Homeo- 
pathie Medical College; New York Medical College for Women; 
Cleveland Homeopathic Medical College; Pulte Medical College; 
Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia. 

The secretary is Dr. Chas. Gatehell, 100 State St., Chicago. 
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ord, a 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. ; 7 College of Medicine, 
Louisville, | Ky. ; Kentucky School of Medicine, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky University Medical Department, Louisville, Ky.; Fiint 
Medical College, Medical Department New Orleans University. New 
Department Va.: Milwankee Medical College, Mil- — 
— 
waukee, Wis. 


TABLE OF STATISTICS OF MEDICAL 


—— — — — 
— — — — — — — 
— - — — — 


NAME or 


Birm Medical 5 ee 20 20 ees 
College of Alabama.—K —— 167 ee 38 — 21 26 ip 11 
Medica) Department Arkansas 60,000 112 3 19 35 25 
CALIFORNIA „(„ „„ „„ „-˖ÜU „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „% „% „%„%„%„% „%1%—f „„ „„ „% „% „% „%% „„ „ jwdC4:&d.O 140 628 
r Medical Col .. 400,000) 159 8 0 ose 
California 1 College.— eee — 32 eee 60 
Hahnemann Medica! College of the Pacific—H..... 42 — bee 
icine, University of California.—R.. 102,479| 101 21 3 
Col and Surgeons. Los Angeles. R 1 624 ste — 57 35 “86 
Denver and College of Medicine.—R........ . 176.000 115 1 30 2 2 11. . 1 
Den Homeopathic College.—H „„ „ „ „% 26 30 — 
Serene, edicine.—R „„ eee 6,150 46 at 27 38 23 140 
Yale ment of Medicine — — 118.000 140 23 47 39 — — 
Columbian University, t of Medicine--R........| 278,718) 306 ee 65 2 eee 1 
Uni of Medicine.—R eee eee 140 53 34 
— University, Medical Department. M we * 138 17 4 32 31 1 
Atlanta College of Physicians and 89.872 215 43 26 © 
Georgia College of Eclectic Medicine Surgery. EK. * 17 eos 6 — eee 
Medical College of Georgia. R *** 39,441 115 26 — 824 4.170 
rican Medical Missionary Col — KK „4 1.900.000 61 1 1 35 39 |... ee 
Rennett College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery.—-E...... * 103 1 3 oo cece 
ieago Homeopathic Medical Col .—H 106 eevee 
—— and Surgery.--Ph.M............ — * 50 198 1 35 oo see 
Hahnemann Medica! — and Hospital. Ill.. 117 21 38 1 30 eee 
Harvey Medical College.——R............. 218 15 63 sée 
Medical Col — — 64 1 40 eee 
Medical College.—R — eee 222 55 51 eee eee 
Col R. „„ „„ „ „„ „% „ „ „ „ „ „ „6 „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ „6 „% 120 24 „ „ 5 — see 
Northwestern University Medical Schon. K. vad 587 |... | 1 «os | 112 3% 
‚G— — 973 1 1 8 eee 
American College of Medicine and 25 1 aa 33]... eee 
Dearborn Medical College, www be —— 4 1 14 3 42 8 — * 
Medical Department, Lombard Galesburg.—-R...... 19,407 18 — e+e 12 iii +e 
Central College of fans and Surgeons.—-R........... 169,164 12 3 51 
Medical College of t ee 292 10 78 1 6s ose eee 
Coll of Indiana. PH. VVV. 2 6 8 31 
He tle Medicai College of Indiana. —E 320 4 . — —— 
— Indiana University School of Medicine.—-R............... 7. 17 9 | 
Drake University College of Medicine.—R........... 91,515) G1 4 1814 42 eve | 
M Physicians and Surgeons 4,641 a 7 45 2 1 eee —— ee 
State University of Iowa. H thic Medical 7.987 35 9 24 oo 
State University of lowa, Medi Department.—R...... oes 1 240 91 4 4 30 818 


Coll of Physicians and Surgeons of Kansas City.—R..... 000; 78 
Kansas Medical —— R —U— ee 33.008 4 13 — 
Hospita College of Medicine.—R 225,000 


—— 
an 

S23 


2 
= 


Kent School of Medleine—- .. 272 3 57 1 50 22 ones 
Louisville Medical College. -. a 248 61 26 30 ees 
— onal — 0 T. * 4 2a 8 * 56 
Southwestern Homeopa Medical College.—H........... * — 
Medical rtment, Un of Louisvilie—R......... 2 8 8 1 4 3 2 4 
Kentucky University, Medical ment.—-R....... * 10 34 das 
„ „„ College of „„ „ eee 987.104 4 96 488 
n Medical New Orleans University. R „ „ „ 287 „ 

Tulane University, Department.—-R....... 438 — 91 


. 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
. 
. 


D „ „„ „ „% „% % % % „ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ „„ „ „ „ „4 ee 472 1.72 
Baltimore Universit: 


— E —WRũ—W— 508,951 409 77 54 
ine. ee eee ee ee 70 1 70 1 25 30 eee 

College of Physician Su of Baltimore.—R....... r 243 2 ood 49 91... 10 
Medical rtment, Johns Hopkins University. -K — 253 22 3 36 oo 
Southern Homeopathic Medical College Ill. 32 7 11 2 34] 30}... | 
University of Maryland, School of 1... 340 n6 2 * oe seven 
603,163 — 


— 
82 


1 

College of and Surgeons 
Harvard University Medical — 

Tufts College Medical Rchool 


* 
of 
* 
* 


2 

— 

2: 

— 
8888 


„ „„ „% „% „% ) „% „% œ „„ „„ „ 


College of 8 4 _R 

Medical Department of Hamline University.—R........ pee 

MISSISSIPPI HEHEHE „ „„ „ „ „ „ „„ „1 
Medica! Dept.. University of Mississippi. Oxford. -W. 4.000 


*Firet session begins Oct. 1. 1904. 


.—H ee eee ee „„ „4 eee 43 7 % ** 
dicine 2 384 51 10 
omeopathic Medical Collage 18 60 5 20 1 49 
102 
43 
ii 


College of Homeopathic Mod. and Surg., Univ. of Minn Hi. 228. 00 18 3 1 
Medicine Univ. of. = 1 
« 5 1 
i 
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COLLEGES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


12 
NAME oF g 2 22 — 18 2 — 
2 2 
| Men Women| Men Women 7. 
nivers ca 0 neas City. —R............ — 
y Ha hnemanr Medical College.—Fi.. ........... 42 10 14 3 38 | 
Kansas City Medical College.—R...... ... * 49 
tic Medical Universi — 5 1 2 
Medical College.—R.............. .| 675,238 43 1 ry 
Beaumont College of —R... eee eee —— 
n 0 „ „%% % % T „ „ „ „ „ „* „„ „„ 
wie Medical College of Miesouri -l. — 7 i 
t. on University.—-R. —— . * * ee 
University of the State of M . 5,651 7? 4 70 „ „ „„ 
17 ncoin College of Cetner 40,100 75 181 4 
— — Medica! College . ‘ 1,884 68 a3 i... 20 40 i... r 
Ibany Medical College. M.. 100.000 178 | ... „e ake 
4. — - ‚G— 2 3.437.202 691 125 e+e —— 
ell University Medical College—-R........ 322 | 37 18 
lectic M ical “ee 18 4 ees „ 2 
Island College ital.—R....... „„ „„ „% „% „% „ „„ „„ „ „ „6 4 95 „ „„ 
New York thic Medical College and Hospital. — HII. * 118 | ... 2. 71 
New York Medica ital for Women H. 5 41 oe 
University and Mellevne Hospita — College. - RKK... 61 107 
cuse University alo, “Medical of Med 124 30 1 8 
—— of Buffal ment. 231 1 51 2 
CAROLI cA ü—U ꝰt „ „„ „„ „„ 42 200 
Leonard Medical School.—R..... . 13.643 125 | ... 21 11 
Wake Forest of Medicine.—R.... eee „„ 1 „ * 10 
h Carolina Medical College.—R....... 904 1 17 21 — 
omro Department. University of North Carolina. R. 4 
estern University Medical College—-R........... | 3 | 
Gievelnad College of Favetciane and — 
Clevela omeopathic ollege.—- eee sees 
Eclectic Medical lustitute -E. 325.902 1 9 23 
Ite Medica ‚G—ͤ——— K 20 2 ** * 
Miami Medical R. G 2 „ „„ „ „ „„ „ „„ „„ 660 0 92 1 
Ohio Medical University 128.560 161 33 
Stari ed College.—R. „„ eee eee 124 ewe 0 eee e@e 
131.822 32 1 36 338i... 
on of Okiahoma, Norman. 3,682 see 4 36 ‘se 
Oregon Medica! 128.600 ii 14 2 
Medica 1142 Willamette University-—-R........... 10,000 38 4 7 | 1 18 | 23 | 2 — 
Temple College of Philadelphia, Dept. of 1,208,607) 54 9 2240 
eman College and Hospita tal.— —— * ** — 
rergical al College of Philadelphia.—R............ 2 $4 8 Nr 82 35 > wiles 
Western edical 321,616) 25 2 1 | 102 35; .. on 
— rtment Univ. of Porto Rico, San Juan ‘ame 
80 A, —U— ůũ „ „ „ „„ „„ %%„%„%„% % „„ „ „% „% „% % „„ „% „% „ „ ees 23 91 
Knoxville Medical Col ² * 30 264... 
Medical rtment of Dnlversity of Nashvilie—R........ 80.868 301 4 . 
——— ‘niversity Med —— * 34 |... — cae. 
Mehart Medica 0 1 „ „„ %%% „ „„ „„ „„ 275 12 2 3 21 26 
Hospital — 102.3200 566 dee 28 30 
University of the South. - 1.2000 148 22 8 
ttanooga National ‘Medical College- MK... ..., 80,154 9 ese 19 ne 
Chattanooga Medica 1 Col lege. —R. „ „„ „„ „6 „ „„ „„ „ „ „%% j% „% „%% ete * 249 3 36 1 28 27 
of West Tennessee. Medical Department.—R.... . 15.0000 27 10 30 
Med Deportment Fort Worth University.—R....... 85,000) 105 8 1 32 48 
— 7 f Texas Department of Medicine.-R........... 37.789! 166 22 1 26 a4 bets 
Baylor University College of Medicine —R............... 55.000 66 30 2 
Dallas Medical College.—R “eee ee ee * eee * * 205 7 28 26 — ore we 
w ern nive „„ „ „ „ © „ „„ „„ 
M College, Dallas. “eee ũ—ũ— 69 3 is 1 15 eee 
Untversity of Vermont Medical 20,000 225 | ... eas 42 31 87 ti 
ca 0 — pened eee es · Oe 
edical Col f Vi ja. — R. 85,050; 219 41 43 
niversity College of —— —:zꝶꝙꝶ 9 eee 18 ** = 44 oe 
weer of t of Medicine. —R....... 6.449 164 ... ves 21 38 
wl of West Virginia, Mergantews „ „ „„ „% „% „ „ „ „ „ 2,100 23 „„ & 38 51 234 
Milwaukee —— Coll —R 300,000! 147 1 
Wisconsin College of Physicians and Surgeons. 8a 3 1 


*Not in session. *Not yet organized completely. tCan not obtain any information. 
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Kansas, 618. 
. 616. 
482. 
Maine, 
450. 
Mass. 1,125. 


479. 


Dist. Columb.. 18 


Indian Ter., 155. 


Idaho, 34. 
Illinois, 2,258. 
lowa, 1,002. 


— —— 4 984 —— see 10}. — —— 42 
Gas, siveralty of “eee 1 104 1 re 1 4)... 2 7 . 
Col ysicia and urgeons, San F.— K. “ee S38)... 1 3 6 1 1 
Oakland Coll of M and Su —R... — Si... „„ „% „„ „„ „ „ „ „„ 
C of M , Univ. of So. Cal ornia.—R.. eee — 72 2 —— eeetle eleeeleee 3 2 1 „ „„ „ „ „ „ 
Denver G lege M —R... Gives —u— 9 . —— 2 1 5 . 2 3 3 . .. — * 1 1 
Denver Homeopathle C . 1 1 17 „ „„ „4 „„ „ 1 1 1 
Laie Jnivers Med — „„ eee „ „ „„ „ 
Columbian U V., . edicine.—K... .. 1]... 1 . eee st 1 3 1 14 — 6 2 2 3 4 3 27 
own Univ. Medicine.—-R. . . . . — 4 1 3 1 — 44 4 J.. 9... 1 1 —— 4 4 
University, Medical Dept.—R...... 9... 9... 244141443 33 5 9... — . 3 2 9... 4 
Bennett Col. of Eclectic Med. a 4. . 1. . 1 . J. . . . . 
Chi H thic Medical Col —-H. ele “lee 43 12 14 **eetee . 
College of Med ne and Su 1 2 2 2 1 „„ 88 3 2 10 2 1 
nemann and ospita H.. „„ „ „* „ „ „ „ „„ „ „ „ 
Medical 3 1 1 86 1 45 7 1 2 4 1 ** 
Jenner Medical Col Hege. ꝶùꝰ .. 1 1 eee 83)... 4 3 2 2 4 
.— Medical College 4. 3] 18] 20) 10) Bj...) 2. 3 2} 80/103) 31) OF 25 
Indiana University School of Medicine colccclocel 
Sioux 12 Med ne.—R 6 „ „„ „ eeles . . 1 — 45 1 
State Univ. of Iowa. Homeo. — A. „„ 4 „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „ „% ** ** ** eeate 
of Vhys. and Surgs, of Kanscs J. . 4. 300.44 4 
Lauisville National Med. Coll .—R 1 — —— . 1 1 3 — 28 
tucky University. Medical Deptt. N.. . .. 11 4) 21 52) 12) 1 
Medical Dept., University of 1! aelecstos 110 .. 
Flint Med. College o New Orleans Unir. . 1 44 20)... 
Tulane University. Dept— R. 32 „„ 21 „ „ 9 7 „„ 1 2 1 209)... 
Raltimore Univ. School of Medicine.—R.... —— 2 1 2 . 1 6 6 
Col. of Phys. and Surgs. of . %%. 11 181 717. 71 11 41 48 20 
Medical Dent., Johns Hopkins Univ.—R. GS 8 71 111 52 9 
Southern Homeopat ic ed. * „ „ „ „„ „ 4 1 . 4 1 17 1 
Univ. of Maryland. School of Medicine.—R. 1 2; 4! 4) 15 2} 1/143 6 
Woman's Medical .. . .. „ 1 1. . 
Boston University School of Medleine—- lll. 1 3 11 71 
College of Physicians and Surgeens -K 1. Bi. 11 1! 79 
Harvard University Medical School R.. 3 14 8 a * 18]... 
Tufts College Medical School. Kk „ 181. 326 
Univ. of Mich. Dept. of Med. and Surg—R...| 2 2) 28) at] 8) 
Univ. of Mich. Hom —1— Med. Col. H. .. 
Col. of H. Med. and Surg., U. of Minn II. . 
liege of Med. and Sr Univ. of Minn.—R 1. . .. 
American Medical College pee . . J. . . 101 2} 11 . 
Ba Medical College 1 23; 4. 1 2 85; 14) 13 17! 14) 1% 22 
1 clectic Medical U niversity. — E “ee ee 1 1 1 „ „ 1 25 „„ „ 
Kansas City Medical College —— „„ „ „ „ „„ „ „ «„ „ „% 2 1 — 701 „ „ „„ „„ „ „ „%%„„õé. 
Marlon Sims Beaumont Col. of 1 2/034) 16 17 . 1 
edlcal Dept. Washington University.—R. 4; 66; @ Ti 
Sc Louis College o Phy nd Su — 919 2 0 . — * 70 3 5 14 4 10 2 41443444444 
University Med. Coll of Ci ii. ole 3 . . . . 
Medical Dept. University of Missouri. —R. 
Woman's Medical College R „% % „„ „ „ „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ „„ „ 4 
John A Creighton Medical lege ee eleee . „ „ „ „ „„ „ 4 „ „„ 1 1 29 ——— 4 
Lincoln Medical College of Cotner Univ.- EE. . . 100. 4 
Univ. of Nebraska Medieine . ele ** — — . 20 Bice ee 
Dartmouth Cal — ̃ eee “eee — . eee 5 eleeeleere „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ 4 „P „ eee 
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2 
7 - ‘ 
oF 4 = 11 J — 
3 — 
N. thie 4. Col and Hosp.—H. eee eee 8]. | —— 1 ** . 2 
Medieine.—- KR. epee „„ „ „4 44 „ „„ „„ — —— 4 . 21. —— 
y of North Carolina. „„ „% „% „%% „%. „ 446 1 1 „% „„ — 
North Carolina Medical Col —R —U— „„ „ „% „% % „% % „% „„ „„ „„ 2 
tle edical Inetitute.—B.............. “rege 5 1 1 1 1 ere 9 1 
Medical Coll of Ohio. 1 „%% „ .. — ... 
Starling Medica! College.-—R....... “vee ee eeeheee 1 „ „% „4 „6 — 1 1 1 
Toledo Medical College. R. „„(⸗ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „ „ 1 — „ 
Col of GE 11 11. 8 1 
Aiversitz of Pa. of 2) 4] 3 2 a} 
estern Penrsyliva “Med. ollege. — . 1 1 „ „ „ I.: „ „„ * „ „ 
Woman's Medical Col. of Ivania.-—R.. ee 11 3 21 1 
Medical College of South . . - . 
Chatt Natl INM — . „ „„ „„ 44 —— — . —— 4 4 
Chattan Medical College. eer 4 1 1 ee ** 2 25 ** 4 2 2 . 1 7 2 
— 1 2 . ere „ „ „„ „CPÜ?wcv * J. 13 . 
Meharry Hoapitat Medical Coitege — ee „„ 23 1 1 3 1 86). 
Sewanee M „„ 3 11 1 1 ** 1 19}. 
Lulv. “of W est Tenncssee Medical Dept.—-R ** „„ „%% 21 ** 
Universit of Ten nessee. Medical “**# 1 1 e 1 *eeleee 2 „* 1 31. ** 
Vanderbilt — Medical —R.... eee ees 1 . 2 2 1 1 .. 1 
Dallas Medical Coll “eee ee eee ee eer „46 22 1 2 Si... 
edical Dept. Fort Worth University. —R. „ 1 
Southwestern University Medicat College ‘ 
niv. of Texas t Medleine.— R. we eee „ 4 „ 43 — 4 
Medical College of Virginia. —-R........... . . 
University Co! Medicine.—-R......... 5] 11 
West Virginia University ...... . . . . . . I. . . . . .. 
Mitwaukee Medical — * 11. ° 
College of Phys. and — R. —— „ „„ „„ 


Army Changes. 


V. Army, week ending Aug. 6, 1904: 


Kiersted, H. 8... asst.-surgeon, left Fort Myer, Ve Va., with Fourth 
Rattery Field Artillery and Troop FE. Fifteen Iry en route to 
Harper's Ferry. W. V. 


a. 
Baily. — asst surgeon. reported for duty at Platt 


burg rra 
Kendall, Wm. P., 8 


William. and 
J. Rockhill, K. P., Winn, Robt. N.. wert K 
4 asst.-surgeons, detailed for duty with 
on field exercises at the Ranche del Encinal, San Luis, Cal. 
2 — of G. 0. 4 C. S., Department of California. 


— Gg. M.. asst.-surgeon, relieved from at Fort 
Apache, Arizona Ter — to take effect on 1. 1 and wil! 
to New York City, N. F., and assume the duties of — — 
surgeon and examiner of recruits and medical superintenden 
Army tran 
McCulloch, 8 Jr., asst.-su on relleved at New 
York City by Ca surgeon. to Fort 


will proceed 
X — 6 the commanding officer of that post 
for duty. to relteve Cap t. B. H. Dutcher, asst.-surgeon, U. 8. Army. 
Dutcher. Rasil N. asst. surgeon. on — relieved at Fort Han- 
N. 2 by Cant. McCulloch. Jr.. surgeon. will 


report to the. ‘commanding 
that post for trem cick, 
Generai Barracks, D. C., to sick leave K ab 


Bevans, Jas. L., asst.-surgeon, granted twenty days’ leave of field, R 
Gardner. Edwin general, retired from active from W 
thio Gate as — 


Appel, Daniel M.. deput rgeon general, promoted » 
geon with rank of Tieutenant — ‘from A 

Winter, Francis A., surgeon, promoted surgeon, U. rmy, with 
of to date “from m Aug 3. 1904 


asst.-su for temporary 
Wadsworth. N. fi from temporary duty at Fort 105. 
nesley. Jno. R., asst.-surgeon, reported for duty at Fort Egbert. 
Raymond, Thos. N., surgeon, detailed to represent Medical De 
partment of the Army at meet of American Roentgen Ray 80 
„ St. Louis, Mo.. Sept. 9 to 13. 1904. 
ster, Do R., contract dental surgeon, ordered to Fort 
Bro Hen July 23 to 
Wu. 
his proper station, Fort Ward, 11 1 LTI. 
at Fort Casey. Washington „ 
White, J. Samuel, contract surgeon. returned July 28 to guy 2 
aie | proper 3 Fort Snelling. Minn., from temporary duty at 
his roper st van Waun, From LS 
r station, Vancouver 
duty at Fort Stevens, Wash. ‘ * 
M., contract dental * 
— for his home a — 
ter, Ernest contract su —4— to duty 
— 1 8 A., contract surgeon. ordered from Fort Me- 
Pherson, Screven, Ga., 22 temporary duty. 
Stearns. Chart contract surgeon, ordered from Fort Monroe, 
Va., to Fort Washtaxton, Ma. for temporary duty. 
Jones, 2 F., contract surgeon ordered from Fort Totten, N. V. 
to Fort Terr N. V., for temporary duty. 
Fort Mans. 
au 
and 


cas, John HL. contract exam 
est Point, N. 
and return. 
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105. 
Washington. 105. | 


Oregon, 150. 


1, 28.777 


New Mexico, 19. 


[New Tork, 2400. 


Rh. Isiand, 114. 


|S. Carolina. 242. 
Dakota, 


Foreign, 356. 


West Va.. 329. 


Michigan, $11. 
Minnesota, 453. 
Montana, 38. 
Nebraska, 434. 
Nevada, 10. 
Penna., 2.077. 
Texas. 1,153. 


|New Jersey, 508. 


| 
1 . 1 50 2 2 ** 4 1 1 5 6 260 
1 3 1 ** . eee ees 12 11 . 28). . . 8 125 
— 39 — . —— — 44 „433 . **ele . — 142 4 
. —— 1 11 ** 102 1 2 „ * — * „„ „ „„ „ „ 9... 1 2 145 
—U— 4 . 4). — 91. 2 1 — 5 168 
11 —z:%ö 44 .. 1 ——— 63 „4 ete 21 1 ** 4 2 
2} 52). AT 21 4/485) 3). 1} 2] 11 4) 71732 
— 1 29). 8i.. 317 31. 1 1 6 2 414 
ii 2 Zi...] II 3] Bh... 3 11 . 300 3 2} 2. 2] 3 3 2 472 
1 35 134 *re ** 3 .. 11. 13 56 li. 287 
** 23 1). . 11 — 3 26 12 “* 148 
— 14 — 2 11. eeele 1 8h ete «te . 14 185 
1 1 . — 1 eleee Bi... | —— 1 . . — — 111 212 
1 — 11 „„ „446 3 1 — —— 
1 20 11. 511 4 2)... — 7. 
— 44 21. “* 21.8 — . .. 21 
— — —— 21. 11 — Bee — eee 11. 188 
Corbusier, „ contract surgeon, returned August 2 to China : 
dut „ n. I., from leave of absence, France : 
„ contract dental surgeon, ordered from Fort Great Bri 2-9, Newcastle 
Robinson. Neb.. for one month's duty, thence n. Tyne. 23 July 9-25, 20 


ley. 
Foster, Douglas K.. contract dental — a returned August 1 1 : 
to duty at Fort Hancock. N. J. and August 8 proceeded to Fort Mexico: — x deaths. 
* : 
Flussey. Samuel W.. contract dental — returned A * Russia : du a. cases, 7 deaths: 
to Fort Snelling. Minn. having completed an months July 9-16, se: St. Petersburg, July 2 16. 9 cases, 2 deaths: 
ory of the posts in the’ Department Laat Warsaw. 34 deaths. 
urkey 9-16, : Constantinople, Ju 3-17. 
Health Reports. 9 deaths. 


YELLOW 
Riv de Janeiro, June 12-26. 6 cases. 3 deaths. 
ATATES. Mexico: Coatzacoa tzacoaleos. July 916.1 death : 10-28, Merida. 
District of Columbia: shington. July 28-30, 1 case. % cases: Tehuantepec. 1 7 deaths ora (un. 
Florida : At Taree, July 28300 18 cases 3 cases. 
ile Jnly 23-30, Chicago, 5 cases; Danville, 1 case, Spring CHOLERA, 


lowa: Clinton. July 16 30, 4 cases. India : Calcutta, ‘June 18 Juty 2. 39 deaths. 
Persia: Teheran. 25-July b. 300 deaths daily 
Michigan: At 78 localities 16-23. Islands. "May 1-June 1 1503 * 
Missouri: St. Louls. J 7-30. 2 cases — 
J J 52 2 Cave Colon June 18-28. 1 case, 1 death: Durban. May 
ew Jersey : ersey .- ou — Cases. 
New York: New York City, July 23-80. 1 case. 28 June 4, 2 deaths : Johannesburg, June 12, 1 case. 
Pennsylvania : Johnstown. July 23-20, 1 case. Brazil: Bahia. July 2-9, 5 cases, 2 deaths; “tio de Janeiro, June 
death, watimated; Canton 
a on: . July . 2 canes. 0 
Wlsronain: waukee. July 25-30, 1 case. June 2. increasing; Hongkong. June cases, 


Mil 


204 cases, 1 


| 7 
21 * 

| 

| 
— . 

HH 
to Fort lies Moines, lowa, for one month's duty. t te return to cases. 
8 
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Society Proceedings. 


COMING MEETINGS. 
AMERICAN Mrbical, ASSoctaTIOX, Portland, Ore., July 11-14, 1905. 


of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, Denver, 


A 24-26. 

“Medical Society of the Missouri Valley, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
A 25. 

1 state Medical ion, Portland. 30-31. 


Louis, Septem 13-16. 

ber 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. Sep- 
tember 27-29. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Seventy-Second Annual Meeting, held at Ozford, July 26-30, 
1904. 
(From Our British Correspondent.) 
The President, Dr. Collier, Oxford, in the Chair. 
A Large and Successful Meeting. 
About 1,600 members attended and were accompanied by 


members of their families and guests to the number of 1,000. 
The authorities of the ancient university freely placed at the 


cathedral, where the master of University College, the Rev. Dr. 


The financial position of the association is most satisfactory, 
the excess of income over expenditure for 1903 amounting to 
27,000. Of the foreign distinguished guests of the associa- 
tion the Americans greatly predominated and amounted to 
about half the entire number. They included Professors Osler, 
Deaver, Gilchrist, MacCallum, Rodman, Tyson, and Dr. George 

. Simmons. 


Conferring of Degrees. 

An interesting and quaint ceremony was performeu in the 
famous Sheldonian Theater—the conferment by Oxford Univer- 
sity of the degree of D.Sc. honoris causa on eminent members 
of the association and guests, namely: Prof. Clifford Allbutt, 
Mr. Andrew Clark (chairman of the council of the association) , 
Dr. Griffiths (the retiring president), Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, 
Sir William MacEwen, Sir Patrick Manson, Sir John Moore 
and Professor Osler. 


Medical Defense. 

In the afternoons the representatives of the various local 
branches of the association waged keen discussions on many 
thorny subjects of medical politics. The subject of medical 
defense attracted great interest, and has been before the asso- 
ciation for some time. At the last annual meeting, held at 
Swansea the council] appointed a committee to consider whether 
the general or individual defense of its members should be 
undertaken by the British Medical Association and to draw up 
a scheme. The general feeling of the meeting was strongly in 
favor of medical defense, but it was thought that it should be 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jour. A. M. A. 


optional and not made compulsory for the members of the 
association to join in it. After a heated discussion it was re- 
solved by a large majority to refer back the scheme to the 
original committee for reconsideration, with instructions to 
provide for amalgamation with the existing defense societies, 
and to submit the new scheme to the divisions of the associa- 
tion before the next annual meeting of the representatives. 
(To be continued.) 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES. 
Minutes of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held at Atlantic 
City, V. J., June 6, 1904. 


(Continued from page 420.) 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was called for and 
read, as follows: 


and, 
the duties of this office fully cognizant of what lay before me, 
and determined to do all I could to further the interests of this 
Association in its effort to elevate medical education. 

On taking up the work I found that the records were scanty 
and incomplete, so that it was impossible to glean from them 
anything that would have aided me in my work. My first ef- 
fort was to make the Secretary’s office a bureau informa- 
tion for the members of the Association. With this end in 
view I set about collecting the proceedings of all the meetings 
held since the organization of the Association in 1891. I suc- 
ceeded in procuring all of the transactions, with the 
of those of.the meetings held in 1893, 1894 and 1895. I was 
unable to obtain these records from anyone, and, thus far, I do 
not know who were the officers of the Association d those 
years, nor what work was done. I shall be glad to this 
information from such members as are in a position to sup- 
ply it. 

ASSOCIATE AND HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Permit me in this @nnection to call your attention to Article 
iv, Section 1, which empowers the Association to elect associate 

tat 


former ntatives and of postgraduate 
medical schools, and members of state boards of medical exam: 


more: George M. Sternberg, J. M. Da Costa, 
Levi Cooper Lane, Hunter McGuire, T. Gaillard Thomas. 

It appears that the Secretary's office, a 
had broad — it should have, nor 


that they wished to attend a college that was a member in 
preference to attending one that was not. Many inquiries were 
also received from colleges, both members and non-members. 
with reference to the laws of the Association and the work 
done by it. All this, I take it, is an indication that this Asso- 
ciation is re as a potent factor in medical education, 
and that its labors are appreciated by all. 
COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

In this connection, permit me to the a of 
a committee of one to confer with similar committees from the 
American Medical Association, the National Confederation of 
State Licensing and the Southern Medical 


College Association and the national associations of the several 


American Electro-Therapeutic Assn., St. Louis, September 13-15. ee 

this position, I realized and appreciated fully all that the As- 

disposal of the association their ample buildings, and this large 

number was provided for without crowding. All the official 

arrangements were excellent in design and execution, and noth- 

ing seemed to be left undone to provide for the comfort of the 125 

members and guests and the success of the meeting. 

Opening Exercises — The Association Declared Prosperous. 

As usual the meeting opened with a religious service in the 

Bright (appropriately enough a son of the great Bright, whose 

name is often used in connection with diseases of the kidneys) 

preached the sermon. ‘The retiring president, Dr. Griffiths, in 

his valedictory address, said that the association had now come ; 

to the close of the first year of the new constitution. The 

association is divided into local “divisions,” every member of 

which has a voice in their management, and through their 

“representatives” in the policy of the whole association. There fers. Ann We Inn 

are now 300 divisions which cover the United Kingdom and its elected to honorary membership. The following were elected 

colonies. The association has as a result greater power of to honorary membership in the Association in 1895, at Balti- 

promoting the interests of the profession, greater power to 

improve the public health, and greater power of influencing 

parliament. 

with all the colleges during the past year, and also, but to a 
less extent, with colleges who are not members, in order that 
I would be in a position to furnish any information that might 
be desired. It has been a very difficult and arduous task. 
largely by reason of the fact that it was a new department. | 
found, much to my surprise, that few of the members were : 
aware of the existence of this office, judging from the little 
use there was made of it, but every assistance was given me 
in my work, many courtesies were shown me by the colleges, 
and for this I wish to express my gratitude and appreciation. 
Necessarily, the correspondence has been unusually heavy 
during the year, but I believe that it has been productive of 
much good. Many letters have been received from prospective 
medical students inquiring as to the names of the colleges in cer- 

ee tain cities that are members of the Association, for the reason 


As soon as the copies of the 
were delivered to me 


and the recommendations 
Committee on Uniformity of Records at the Saratoga „ 
CORRECTION IN PROCEEDINGS OF LAST YEAR. 
transactions in the new Article iii, Section 5. The 1 
Annual course to have been 


as 
all failed to t a reply. 


The follow have been founded during 
Los 


College, 
ginia Medical Department, Morgantown, W. Va. 
APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
for membership were received from the College 
sicians and of San Francisco, Cal.; the Medico- 
lege of Kansas City, Mo.; the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Universtiy of West Virginia, of Morgantown, W. 
Department of the University of Missis- 
sippi, of Oxford, Miss. All these applications were referred to 
the Judicial Council for further action. 


VISITATION AND INSPECTION. 


In accordance with the 1144 — 
the previous Secretary, w was approv 1 Associa- 
tion, and acting on the instructions of the chairman of the 


Judicial Council, your Secretary undertook the work of visiting 
the members of the Association, and continued this 
work until it was discovered that no — appropriation for 
this work had been made, alt Dr. 8 stated that 
$400.00 be a ted annually to defray expenses of 
such visitations. In the meantime, the following colleges were 
visited: The College of Medicine and Su of the University 
of Minnesota, the College of Medicine of Hamline University, 
the Milwaukee Medical College, the Wisconsin College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, the M 1 ment of the Georgetown 
University, Medical Department bian University, Medico; 
Chirurgical Col of Philadelphia, Jefferson Medical College 
and Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia. I have not 
made out a detailed report of the result of these visitations, 
waiting until the Association had decided definitely as to the 
nature of the re to be submitted. The data are in hand 
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1 27 
77 


F 


7 
3 


Describe in detail your college hat or bu 
(a) Of Ot 1 
* 


8 
ure or itat 
— Size 2 to seating capacity. a 
‘or embryo 
ology, ‘physiology, chemistry, other labora 
ow m m ? O64. Mode 


— 1. Do you a lor line? Number 

onal. raw co ‘um 

the close of last 3 21. Do you strict y 41 — years’ 
course? 22. How do you determine st 4 
(*) by term examinations? (b) by recitation grades 


fons)? (c) On what My 

) On * 5 (e) 

ers ow many 

many hours ere" —1 t lege tuden “auch frst 

0 co wo 8 t 
? Second ? Third year? Fourth year? (h) How. 

our years are devoted to: D.—Didact 


ry clin 
ret year, year, third year. 
t L.. A. C.. 
state which 
itheater clinics held in col build 


If tal, which one 
H 


* 


2 
2 
Ir 
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grant scholarships’? If bh such 
ou ra O 
termined?” &2. Do make in * en. 
(a) Annual 


87 8 


? 
whom? 33. Fees: for tuition. 
or examination fees. (c) Caution fee (breakage . (>) Graduai fon 
or other laborat fee. 2 of total fee the entire 
t mmimum virements. ot than examination, 
vou admit students? 83. ‘By whom are ou Se who do — 12 
tia's exami a to their primary education? 


is percentage of rejections of those who are ex- 
37. Do you condition students? State conditions. 38. Do 
or work done 


leges of this — the 
report to embody the requirements for admission and the vari- 
ous conditions of admission set forth in the curricula of such 
colleges, and the facilities offered for giving the courses, and 
8 other details as may be advisable. It is, of course, im- 
— ns * — contemplated 
previous Secretary, n a year, although its ra 

evident. Comparatively few of the colleges to the 


13 


necessary for the 
detailed and lengthy report. 
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medical sects. The purpose of these committees is to further 
medical education by establishing a uniform standard of re- 
| quirements for entrance to and graduation from medical 
schools. The appointment of such a committee will do much 
to harmonize the work done by these various associations. ; 
proceedings of the New Orleans 
m Tur Jounx Al. of the American 
Medical Association, I forwarded one copy to each college in 
the United States, members and non-members, and an addi- 
tional copy to each delegate present at that meeting. Colleges 
members of the Association also received a copy of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, which I compiled from previous proceed- 
ings and had printed, believing that it would bee ag = * 
bers in their work. This pamphlet also contai a list of the sistance in the work of passing on the eligibility of applicants 
members of the Association, the rules of the Judicial Council for membership. 9 
[The blank asks for the following facts:] 
1. Name of school. 2. Add 3. W 
Secretary. 8. Population ot city, in 
11 medical ln your city. 7. Number and 
r open 
beds in each. "Private. in Maternity beds "ts 
not less than seven months’ duration.” By referring to the ain 9. Esti- 
copy of the former Secretary, I find that this line —＋ —.— dow ; with s 
It it a rs in its lace on 17 of the trans- ubiversity what is the connection? 12. A 
— 8 en * — — page ings owned by the ‘col corporation? 13. Have you any funds 
CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 1 college dulld. 
During the year the following changes have taken place that — tanta 
concern the Association directly: The Jefferson Medical 1 8222 16. 
of Philadelphia withdrew from membership in January of this teachers salaried? f hich Leit. 
year. The Barnes Medical College of St. Louis, Ho. was ties have for getting dlasecting material! 
dropped from the membership roll because of non-payment o , : Number o essors, associate pro- 
dues for the year 1903. Several notices were sent thie college, hh tant professors, lecturers, demonstrators, assistants, 
er to the secretary of the college, but 20, Students: Number of matriculants. Num 
The Laura Memorial College of Cin- 
cinnati, O., was absor by the Miami Medical College of the 
same city. The National University Medical Department of 
Washington, D. C., was merged into the Columbian University 
Medical Department. The Omaha Medical College became the 23. ngth of course: (a) How many years of attendance 
Medical Department of the University of Nebraska. The Med- 
ical Department of the University of Missouri established a 
full four years’ course of nine months each. Their — 
for recognition is in the hands of the Judicial Council. 
NEW COLLEGES. 
the year: 
* ame su r 
cal Department University o rst two years), Bloom- fourth 
ington, Ind.; Fordham College, Medical Department, New Have you. Say glectives? I 
each. 
York; Medical Department, Lombard College, Galesburg, III.; 
ported. 29. Have you a museum? If yes. | 
stereopticons. static 
— 
amined? 
it n fully ou nt rk 
explain fully. 40. Are you willing to bear NIL ae 
a personal examination of your institution by one or two members 
of the pas council or by the secretary and the chairman of the 
judicial council? 
STATISTICAL STUDY OF MEDICAL COLLEGES. 
Another duty devolving on your Secretary was entailed by 
the suggestion and recommendation contained in the report of 
and à re can be filed at any time he er. request for a catalogue, and in many instances the catalogue< 
After having made these few visitations, and on attempting do not contain ee". 
to make a detailed report, it became evident to me that it would tion of such a as the 
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work of visitation and inspection is resumed, the 

of the report can be proceeded with as was contem in 
the recommendation, because the information can be obtained 
directly from the college much more correctly and expeditiously 
than it is ible to obtain it from a catalogue. 

I have, however, begun this work and am prepared to give 
you the results of the little I have been able to do under the 
circumstances. 

On taking up this work I was struck by the heterogeneity 
and variableness of the information to be obtained from a cat- 

. Contradictory statements were made as often as 
three times in one catalogue. After I had figured out the 
amount of time devoted to various studies in about fifty cata- 
* I was forced to abandon the work because the informa- 

tion obtained in that way could not be utilized for any 41 
Each college has its own ideas as to what should be taught 
and how much time should be devoted to it. Some colleges de- 
vote considerable time to studies not considered worthy of a 
place in the curriculum by others. Again, some studies are 
merged and are taught from one chair, so that no estimate can 
be made as to the time devoted to each of the studies so 
merged. A personal communication with the teacher would be 
the only proper for obtaining such information, and that 
rable ndence, as well as an 

ve laid this of 


more favorable tor —— 
ae 282 It can not be 
would be of assistance to all colleges in 
of study, and jn establishing a uniformity 


Next I took up nn ton} 
found — variation. Six months may mean 24 weeks 
or 26 weeks. Seven months usually means a 28 weeks’ course, 
but in some instances it is only a 27 weeks’ course. Eight 
months means 30, 31 or 32 weeks. Nine months means any- 
where from 33 to 36 weeks. I made my calculation according 
to the calendar, including examination weeks and omitting the 
vacation periods. A calculation based on the number of days 
of actual attendance would, perhaps, have been more interest 
ing, and it certainly would have been more exact, and I shall 
make future calculations on this basis. Then, too, the length 
of the senior course always is shorter than the courses of th of the 
school would not exceed 28 weeks in length. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

Considerable variation also shows itself in the matter of en- 

trance requirements. Admission by examination is possible in 

all col Some colleges admit only on presentation 
» od diploma, and some specify what such a diploma 

should represent in work done. In some instances it is rather 
dificult to determine just what credentials for entrance are re- 
2 Some colleges give time credits for nearly all kinds of 

work done. Others give only work credits, even to holders of 
baccalaureate degrees. A few colleges that are — of a uni- 
versity prefer to admit only such students who have completed 
to 


plete report, giving the e 
requirements in is impossible to do this in a sum 


8 study of the curricula of medi- 

ed, however, that such a report 
ring their courses 
eurricula. 


marized report. 

A number of colleges wiil not admit students on conditions, 
and that, in a may be responsible for the falling 
off in numbers o the medical st students — the past year. 
Of course, the of the entrance 


It is almost impossible to obtain a correct list of the medical 
colleges in this country. I believe that at present I have a list 
that is more nearly correct than any other. My information 
has been obtained from any and varied sources, but because of 
the constant formation of new colleges it is quite a task to keep 
the list correct. 

I have studied all the colleges in this country—those that 
are members of this Association and those that are not. Asa 
result of this study, I present the following summarized report: 


There are at in the United States, including the 
Phili Isla 128 regular schools, 19 homeopathic, 10 
eclectic, 3 ysiomedical, and 1 nondescript, a total of 161. Of 


this number, 66 of the regular schools belong 
-and 65 are non-members. (Of this number, four have been 
received into’ membershi since the writing of this report, and 
applications have been by two more.) 
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divided into four semesters of three months each; 1 
member of this Association and also of the Southern edica |! 
College Association; 7 schools confer two degrees, the bacca- 
laureate and the medical degree, at the end of six and seven 
years; 37 colleges have a university connection, either actual 
or in affiliation. 


AS TO THE LENGTH OF THE TERM. 


Four years of six months each, 6 colleges; four years of 
seven months each, 19 colleges; four years of seven and a half 
months each, 2 colleges; four years of eight months each, 23 
colleges; four years of eight r 
four years of nine months each, 15 colleges, a total of 66. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

Rules of this Association, 41; rules of state boards of medical 
registration, 9; high school diploma, 8; either a baccalaureate 
degree or a high school diploma, plus 15 units, 1; be Bow hol 
diploma, plus two years of college work, 2; school diploma, 

aaah, es one-third years of college work, 1; high ch 

a, plus one year of college work, 1; baccalaureate degree, 

* in physics, chemistry, biology, Latin and a reading 

— of French and German, I; h ’ school diploma, plus 
three years of college course, 1. 

This information was taken from the catalogues of the col- 
lege. and is the minimum requirement, in lieu of which an ex- 
amm ation may be taken. 

Some colleges give no advanced standing whatever for os, 
degree; some give a time credit of one year to dentists 
others, to 


| have included the matter of fees in my study. The fees 
vary from $35.00 a term to $200.00. The medical depa 
of universities have low fees for residents, but the same fee does 
not apply to non-residents. A very few colleges give a discoun; 
to the sons of physicians and clergymen. One college offers the 
tuition of the third and fourth years to students who matricu- 
late for the freshman work in October, 1903 and 1904. 


Of the colleges who are not members of this Association, I is 
exclusively for women; 1 teaches all of the thies and 


first two years only of the medical course, and 1, I understand, 
mill; 34 have a university connection 


AS TO THE LENGTH OF TIE COURSE 
Fours years of six months each, 19; four years of seven 
months each, 18; four years of seven and a months each. 
2; four years of eight months each, 11; four years of nine 
months each, 4; four years of ten months each, 3 (night 
schools) ; five years of nine months each, 1 U 
vears of nine months each, 4; no information, 2—a total of 65. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 
Twelve of these schools are members of the Southern Medi 


actory 
the successful prosecution of medical studies”; 


MEMBERS. 

Ot the colleges belonging to the Association, 2 are exclusively 
for women, 2 for negroes, 1 has both day and evening courses, 3 
have a continuous course extending over twelve months and 

eredit to graduates in pharmacy; some colleges give work 
credits but no time credit. 
FEES. 
NON-MEMBERS. 

10 of m me, including osteopathy, the student e 
kind. 
laid down by this Association. Seven other schools abide 
hy the rules of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges; 5 abide by the rules of the Southern Medical College A- 
sociation; 19 require a high school diploma or its equivalent: 
1, a baccalaureate degree, plus a chemistry credit; 2, a high 
school diploma, plus one year of college work; I requires - 

necessary fir 

1, “a diploma. 
certi „ OF examimation showing proficiency’; 1, “a certifi- 
cate showing proficiency”; 1, “certificate showing possession of 
sufficient knowledge”; 1, “preliminary examination for appli- 
cants not possessing requisite diploma or certificate.” 

FEES. 

The fees range from %30.00 to $250.00. The colored school 
ask the lowest fees, and nearly all of them ask less than $50.00 
per term. 

This work is merely a preliminary study, and the forthcom- 
ing catalogues for the session of 1904 and 1905 will vary con- 
siderably from those of the last session, so that this work wil! 


The a ion of the University of West Virginia, located 
at Morgantown, W. Va., for peer pens * and 
second years of a yeurs’ is, on a re- 
port from Dr who investigated the recom: 

The application of the Medical of Wake Forest 
College, at Wake Forest, N. C:, for membership, covering the 
first and second years only of a n 
on a favorable report from Dr ; mended. 


course. The ore, recommends 
mem bershi 
The M of Kansas „Mo., made 
application for membership. due the coun- 


recommends that the matter be laid over one year pending 


During the many inquiries were received asking for a 
construction admission of students, 
ete. Among the most important, we submit the following: 


liam Chairman Judicial — 9 

J. A. M., M. 

of Colleges, 715 North High 
Columbus Ohio: 


ne 
at the Baltimore Medical Coll on 
the Association of American Medical 


aries H. Glover left the Baltimore Medical Col on or 
about Feb. 17, 1994, entered the Baltimore Gulversity of 
nd graduated therefrom cn April 19. 1904. 
Wm. F. left t 
— : ted 
left the Raltimore 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


H. Forsythe Sta left the Baltimore Medical 

— r A. Wright left — —9—— Medical Col 

about Dec. 24, 1908, and graduated from the Baltimore University 


Feb. 1904, 
of Medicine on April 19, 1904. 

— than ~ be red will be 
—— 0 ore your on request proving 
he correctness of the charges herein 

e 


regret to have to make this complaint inst a school 
ber the — 


Davip Street, M. D., Dean. 
P. 20 Dr. Samuel T. ; 


Winslow, the of counc! 1 
I presume that he has already you of 


A copy was furnished University 
Medicine May 21. The following answer was received May 30: 


was given both colleges to re their evidence 
for presentation to the council June 6, at Atlantie City. 

Dr. Streett, Dean of the Baltimore Medical College, sub- 


and teachers in of charges. 

. Biedler, Dean of Baltimore University School of Med- 
icine, denied the charges in a general way, but furnished no 

3 the testimony the council adopted 

lowing: 

Resotvep, The testimon the officers of the 
Baltimore Medical College rly esta the fact that 
Chas. H. Glover, Wm. E. regen, 8S. Bootay, H 
Forsythe Stapp, Wright and Harry E. Duffy 
regularly matriculated students in said and continued 
in attendance time stated in fications; and. 
the statement of the dean of the Baltimore University School 
of Medicine that said students were matricula is 


graduation set forth in the college 
recommends that the Baltimore peepee School of Medicine 
be suspended from membership until satisfactory evidence is 
furnished from the class records and teachers of the college, 
properly attested, sustaining the contention that said students 
were in attendance during their senior year. 

The members of the council] wish to express to the officers of 
the association and the members thereof, their appreciation of 


the kindly courtesies shown them. Respectfully, 
W. J. Mears, E. F. T. H. Hawxrns, 


Wines.ow, H. B. Warp. 
On motion the report was accepted. 
(To be continued.) 
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have to be revised from year to year. One fact is very evident, 
and that is, a total lack of uniformity in the rules and regula- 
tions of all the medical colleges in this country, and the desira- 
bility of having uniformity, in some —1 at least. 
Frep. C. Zaprre, Secretary. 
The financial report was referred to the following Auditing 
Committee: Drs. Egbert, Kober and Steele. 
Committee on Medical Education. = 
The balance of the report was accepted, and, in accordance Colleges, ev charges true @ contravention 
of the rules he Associa fon merican Medica leges, 
with the suggestion contained therein with reference to the ap- well os inimical tothe — 2 of medical — we 
pointment of a Committee on Medical Education, the Chair *. Ht. our duty to do so. * 
acknow receipt hereof, advising 
— appointed as such committee the Secretary, Fred. C. Kindly acknos — II 
pffe. Amurtag you our cordial we hive’ the 
Report of Judicial C 0 honor to remain Yours trul 
follows: 
year, at the W Atlantie City, N. J., June 6. 

I . J. Means, chairman; E. F. Ingals of BaLTiuoan, 1904. 
Chicago, T. H. Hawkins of Denver, Randolph Winslow of Balti- Dr. M. J. Means. Chm. Jud. Cong. Association — Medical 
more and H. B. Ward of Nebraska. The meeting was called S 
to order by the chairman. H. B. Ward was elected secretary. 21st’ ang de reply our faculty is more then sorprined te bees that 

— was a consideration of the applications for the of 14 College should have pre. 
mem ip in 1903, on which action was deferred 22 more University School 

(Texas) Medical College, wit its application. letter, H. 

| application of the University of Tennessee, located at ’ 1 rederi „ Bootay, ° PP. 
referred to Dr. Means for investigation, was Ualvereity of 
taken up, and, because of insufficient facilities and lack of College during the session, and if they were in attendance at an- 

| teaching force, was not considered eligible for membership. Re- ther 2 ee 1 oni | was not aware of it. 
‘ection of the application therefore — 8 ire to anything that would conflict with the 
recommended. constitn or by-laws of the Association of American Medical 
to uphold a — . Association. We dave done nothing to 
confilct with “Section 4, Article 3. of the Constitution,” we only 
honor official credentials CLK medical colleges, and under 
no circumstances do we a 
Re of the branches em- 

in our senior year. 

It is our custom when a student applies to us for matriculation 
and shows us his credentials for his past rs, we sever think of 
whether he fe in attendance at any 
other medica ＋ 1 at that time. 

a 0 ment 0 n y your body, I 
of Mississippi, located at Jackson, Miss., for membership, was beg to remain, ery n 7 3 
considered, and it was decided to recommend membership cov- Baltimore University School of Medicine. 
ering the first and second years of a medical course. 

The Medical Department of the University of Missouri made 
application to com ita, membership for a full four years’ 
course. A t investigation was made of the clinical fa- 
cilities of the co and the members of the council believe 
t are sufficient to meet the uirements for a thorough 
further investigation. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND ANSWERS. 
CHARGES AGAINST BALTIMORE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

The following cha were preferred by the Baltimore Med- in the mont „ and were in a 
ical College against ‘the Baltimore University School of Medi- session, unsupported by attested evidence from records of the 
cine: college and teachers, is not a sufficient refutation. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the charges are clearly in contraven- * 

Dear Doctor: — The Roard of Directors of the Baltimore Medical 
Col has directed me to lay before your Council! the following 
Sake — 2 the Raltimore University School of Medicine: 

That the sald Balti 

students, then in att 

or about the te | 
mitted by the rules 

about . 1904. and from the 
Medicine April 9, 1904. 
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